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Two Questions, broadly speaking, confront the investigator 
of noetic problems ; one is a question of fact, and the other is 
a question of explanation. Every man, when he says, “I know,” 
allows the existence of these facts and takes up an attitude 
toward knowledge, and this it is the business of epistemology to 
study. The theory of knowledge is thus only an attempt to 
describe and explain the implications of the act of knowledge as 
known in self-conciousness. 

Historically considered, this problem was not clearly raised 
until the time of Kant. But it is a mistake to suppose that he 
invented the problem itself. All pre-Kantian thought is more 
or less concerned with it, though it was mainly occupied with 
more general problems. In this sense, it is true that the data 
for a scientific treatment of knowledge did not exist before 
Kant’s time, for the state of knowledge did not permit of it. 
Further, owing to the relatively unstable state of human affairs, 
the changing fortunes of states and individuals prevented 
knowledge existing for its own sake. It was subordinated 
either to ethics, or the church, or politics. In Kant, however, 
knowledge is a special field of investigation. In the light of 
these facts, it is clear that Origen has not worked out a theory 
of knowledge in the Kantian sense ; but it is also plain that, as a 
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systematic thinker, the noetic problem is implicitly considered. 
The study of the opinions and conceptions of the great church 
father centers, therefore, in the question: What contribution, if 
any, has he made to the development of historical epistemology, 
critically understood ? And to this question this essay is devoted. 

Such a study as is proposed should be inductive and deduct- 
ive. We may, therefore, attend, in the first division of the 
subject, to Origen’s views on the nature, economy, and metaphys- 
ics of knowledge ; and, in the second place, endeavor to place 
ourselves en rapport with the time in order to estimate the 
influences amid which our author reached his views. 


s 


3 


1. Composition and nature of human knowledge.—It would be 
more correct to speak of Origen’s anthropology than of Origen’s 
psychology. For it is true, as Dénis has pointed out," that 
he applies himself little, directly, to the science of mind as 
known in concrete experience. Owing to his peculiar Zour d’ esprit, 
he eagerly investigates the preéxistent state of the soul and its 
future blessedness. He held, indeed, that this was the only 
means of understanding its real nature. The substance of his 
teaching on the empirical phenomenon of knowledge may, how- 
ever, be exhibited in the following observations. 

Origen confines the possibility of knowledge fo man. Brutes 
cannot be said to know. In dan interesting anticipation of Des- 
cartes’ theory of the relation of man to the lower animals, he 
says (C. C., 4:83): ‘What is the chief guide (70 myewouxdr) 
of men? Reason. And of ants? An irrational principle, moved 
by instinct, impulse, and imagination, but without reason, by a 
certain mechanism of nature.’”’ In this passage, and in others,’ 
Origen argues exactly like the Cartesians, who find the end 
‘served by animal life in the admirable mechanism whereby they 
are suited to the service of man. To such mechanisms knowl- 
edge, inasmuch as it is always knowledge of the good, is impos- 
sible. The animal is but a machine («atacxevy) ; man partakes 


Denis, La philosophie d Origene, Part I. 
2 Cf. C. C., Bk. 4, secs. 81, 86, etc. 
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of reason (Adyos), and therefore the good (76 xaddv) is alone 
possible to him. This fact, interesting on its own account, is 
also remarkable since, whilst theories of metempsychosis and 
reincarnation were common in his time, Origen does not accept 
them in his explanation of the appearance of reason in man. 
What he means by “ reason”’ will be explained by and by. 

Origen, like Paul, is a trichotomist in word, but a dualist in 
spirit ; for purposes of exposition the latter aspect of his teach- 
ing will be emphasized. Now, Origen maintains that knowledge 
depends upon the union of body and soul and may be hereditary; 
knowledge is a function of the mind, but it may be greatly 
influenced by the bodily connection. Always remembering that 
knowledge and virtue are one (knowledge is always knowledge 
of the good), he held that sin renders us impervious to the light 
of the Adyos; so that knowledge depends upon the recovery of 
the body from its sinful isolation from reason and purity, and 
this result may be greatly aided by a good ancestry. In his 
Commentary on John (20:2, 3, 5, 25, etc.) he states (again 
anticipating more recent theories), ‘‘ A father has his ancestors’ 
traits transmitted to him,’”’ and teaches that one man has more 
virtue than another because his ancestors have been, like Abra- 
ham, men of worth. This fact seems at first sight contradictory 
to Origen’s great contention that the real causes of knowledge 
and virtuous living are in ourselves, and if we place too much 
stress on such passages as the above, this impression will deepen ; 
but the fact is that Origen does not attempt to reconcile personal 
responsibility for ignorance of virtuous knowledge with heredity; 
he simply claims that knowledge is influenced by heredity, and, 
since it is the union of matter and spirit which is the condition- 
ing fact of knowledge, as known to us, it is therefore a factor in 
the individual’s (réxvov) experience. 

Origen is, notwithstanding, far from being a sensationalist. 
Two of his observations on this subject will show this. (1) 
Body cannot think or know. ‘Mind for its operations needs 
no physical space, nor sensible magnitude, nor bodily shape, nor 
color, nor any other of those adjuncts which are the properties 
of body or matter;” but he also teaches that underlying every 
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bodily organ is ‘“‘a certain peculiar sensible substance,”3 by 
means of which the mind (vods) has substantial relations with 
the senses and through them with the world of perceptible 
objects. Hence it is the soul that is chiefly implicated in 
sensuous knowledge ; though, influenced by his subordinationism, 
Origen almost confounds it with the bodily organs, since for 
him the soul (not the mvedua) is a rarefied, very finely 
attenuated substance, whose chief function is to be susceptible 
to individual objects. The soul is not concretely, therefore, the 
virtue-knowing power, but by purity it may become such; for 
auyx7 is the vods degenerated through sin. (2) Sense-knowledge 
is imperfect, and must be transcended if virtue is to be attained. 
This is also the Stoical teaching, but, unlike the latter, our 
author takes higher ground. Planting himself on the validity 
of sense-knowledge, he would have the neophyte learn ‘to 
ascend from things of sense to those of the understanding.” In 
discussing Rom. 1: 20, he remarks that “though men who live 
on the earth have to begin with the use of the senses upon 
sensible objects in order to go from these to things intellectual, 
yet their knowledge must not stop short with the objects of 
sense.” ‘The whole universe is God’s temple ;” but “the dis- 
ciples of Jesus regard phenomenal things only that they may 
use them as steps to ascend to the knowledge of the things of 
reason.” 

Implicated in this doctrine, which is plainly non-sensational, 
is our author’s theory of the “aids.” Origen considered any 
agency valid that helped the student to get clear of sense. 
Knowledge grows by transcendence ; through dialectic, through 
phantasy and all the movements of self-consciousness, but more 
particularly through the operations of what he calls the divine 
sense (aic@nous Oeia), or consciousness in its higher cognitive 
activity, which is immediately cognizant of a world of reality 
unknown to mere sense. Great were the powers attributed to 
this function of the mind. It is the arbiter amid the confusion 
of the sensuous-continuum ; settling the claims of the images 
that crowd in upon the understanding, it revives in us our 


3 Rufinus has: “substantia quedam sensibilis propria.” 
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active consciousness of the truth; it is cognizant, under the 
Holy Spirit, of the “deep things” of God and the preéxistent 
state. This conception of thought as an active factor in the 
growth of knowledge came from the Gnostics ; for the Gnostic 
vonots is the equivalent of Origen’s aic@nous Oeia. 

We tread on firmer ground, however, when we enter the 
ethical sphere, because, as already stated, knowledge and virtue 
are one for Origen. The immense influence of Christianity on 
the theoretical life of man will appear when it is stated that, 
according to our author, every genuine act of knowledge assumes 
the form of a moral judgment, the quintessence of which is the 
free act of the will whereby the substance of truth is appropriated 
(riots). The following observations are central: (1) The 
activity of the w2// is the heart, so to speak, of genuine cognition. 
Three kinds of activity are recognized: that which is é& éavrav, 
that which is aq’ éavr@y, and that which is 8’ éavt@y. It is the 
last of these that describes the activity of will as known in con- 
sciousness. It is the spontaneous rationality which constitutes 
the peculiarity of the human species. (2) Rational power and 
free will involve each other, and each belongs to the essence of 
mind as cognitive. Free will is the core of the self. Thus 
miotis is to be understood, in both Clement and Origen, in the 
sense of a free appropriation of the truth (mpéAnys éxovcros), 
the reasonable acquiescing ofthe soulinreason (Wuyijs avreEova lov 
hon cvyxatdbeois) ; for will is involved in the operation and 
conditions the act of faith. ‘Man is the master and father of 
his actions,” as Aristotle put it. (3) The outcome of the acti- 
vity of the rational will in cognition is a moral judgment. ‘The 
rational animal has, in addition to imagination, also reason, 
which judges the images (of sense) and disapproves of some 
and accepts others, in order that the animal may be led accord- 
ing to them.” To this activity of judgment is attributed all the 
varieties and complexity of human life and opinion, such as 
national history exhibits—all depends upon the power of free 
moral judgment bestowed on us by the Creator. But, further, 
and specially, it is the cause of all progress in knowledge. Thzs 
ts the heart of the Alexandrian epistemology. Clement emphatically 
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declared that free will in man involved the possibility of attain- 
ing perfect knowledge. This idealism, which is even stronger 
in Origen, is the condition of any true conception of history or 
destiny, since all progress is the constant forth-putting of the 
will in new directions, the constant correction of error, failure, 
and moral defect. The ideal of knowledge (‘the vision of all 
in God”) can be attained only as the outcome of the conflict 
with sense, and the elimination of error and sin by free will. 
Origen recognized the influence of feeling in cognition. 
“Love and mental grasp go hand in hand.’’* As he states in 
his Commentary on the Canticles: “If love be made for the 
good; if the good alone be worthy of approbation and consists, 
not in pleasure or bodily comforts, but in the possession of God 
and in the virtues of the soul, there is no love approvable but 
that which attaches itself to God and the virtues.” In this 
passage feeling appears to be not unlike the Aoyu«n dpekis, or 
reasonable desire, of the Stoics. It is not a simple influence 
moving the will as a motive to act, but the movement of the 
will itself. Hence in the same work he distinguishes it from 
émOupia (passion) and opyy (impulse). The former belongs to 
the Wvyx7 (voids fallen under sin) and is capsids; necessary, 
indeed, to unite the soul to the flesh ; but love is wholly spiritual ; 
is asort of understanding of the truth in its entirety; is a power 
in the soul of embracing with an unwavering, irreversible 
certainty the object of knowledge—God. The love of God, 
therefore, is the security and guaranty for the fulfilment of all 
that lies hidden in his reason. Ritters’ has accused Origen of 
inconsistency at this point ; it seems to us, unjustly. He thinks 
that this doctrine renders the pursuit and outcome of our striv- 
ing after knowledge precarious and inconsistent with Origen’s 
well-known views on the dependence of cognition upon free will. 
But the fact is that our author finds nothing inconsistent inthe con- 
tradiction which declares that truth may be had by the heart for 
the love of it, and the dependence of that fact upon our own 
choice. The Logos, indeed, ‘‘by the immensity of his love,” is 


4Cf. Lapp, Philosophy of Knowledge, chap. ii. 
5 Gesch. der alt. Philos., in loc. 
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beyond the possibility of error, but even in this case freedom is 
involved. The only thing that is excluded is the so-called liberty 
of indifference. Love must rest on free choice, since it is the 
guaranty of the attainment of the true, as well as the good. 
One more observation before we quit—the observation on the 
nature and origin of knowledge. 

Origen taught that all knowledge involved the conception of 
anend. Itisa well-known statement of his that faith (the active 
principle whereby truth is apprehended in its simplest forms of 
realization) “knows the end from the beginning.” The ‘‘end” 
of cognition is the good, and the good and God are one. Both 
exist in the unity of the absolute Reason, the Adyos. Thus, the 
highest attainment of cognition, the vision of all in God, must 
only fulfil the prophecy of the most elementary act of the 
morally determined individual. Thus, sense-perception ever 
seeks the end—the knowledge of the Adyos. As he says: ‘The 
dullest mind can understand the elements of knowledge, but 
what soul can perceive that Jesus is the Adyos by sense-percep- 
tion?’’ The judgment of the moral will, brought under the 
universalizing of the Holy Spirit, is needed for this. Kant’s 
formal will of the good, Plato’s “idea,” the “universal” of 
the Stoics, have been compared to this teaching of Origen; but, 
it seems to us, without aptness. The truth seems to be that 
Origen’s ‘‘end” is the human reason in accord with its object, 
and the progressive assimilation of the object and the subject. 
“End” and means are characteristically united in the thought 
of this church father. The good (76 xaddv) expresses this, inas- 
much as it also includes the true. 

These teachings of Origen show us fairly well the conception 
he had of the nature of knowledge. The distinctive thing about 
them is the combination of subtle insight and sublime moral 
and spiritual conviction. What is lacking, from our more modern 
standpoint, is the clear perception of the order and relation of 
value in the topics discussed. But this was due to the influences 
amid which he lived, of which we shall speak later. We pass 
now to two other departments of Origen’s reflections on this 
subject, namely, the economy and metaphysic of knowledge. 
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2. The economy (oixovopia) of knowledge.— Origen’s theory of 
the threefold sense of Scripture was a thoroughly philosophical 
instrument. The thought underlying its formation and use is 
that there is a dispensation (occovou/a) in knowledge, providen- 
tially determined, suited to the various orders of understandings 
found in the world. The truth, Origen teaches, must be admin- 
istered like medicine, 7. ¢., in judicious doses advantageous to 
the healing of the soul’s diseases. He goes so far as to say that 
when they are harmless a pupil should be allowed to continue 
in error, when it is clear that there is no capacity for under- 
standing the truth. ‘There are some [he says ]* who are capa- 
ble of receiving nothing more than an exhortation to believe, 
‘and to these we address that alone; while we approach others 
again, as far as possible, in the way of demonstration.” Under 
the present heading we may conveniently consider the stages 
and limits of knowledge and the criterion of certainty. 

Basing ourselves on the threefold sense, as above, three kinds 
or stages of knowledge are distinguished.” (1) The first stage 
(after the soul has left the preéxistent state and has entered the 
state of redemption) is concerned with the external, with 
‘things which are the object of perception ;’’ just as the somatic 
sense of Scripture has to do with the language and mere words, 
its grammatico-historical aspect. Upon this basis little can be 
built that is absolute and final. Hence our author underesti- 
mated the knowledge of ‘‘body’’ or “matter,” and the sciences 
of form, logic, and mathematics. He speaks of the “show” of 
knowledge made by these knowledges, which he could skilfully 
use on occasion. On the other hand, our author aiso teaches 
that, inasmuch as “the working of the Father and the Son” 
takes place universally, even these sciences are worthy of study 
as embodying truth. This underestimating of the sciences of 
matter, and this contradictory exaltation of them, when viewed 
in the light of the “end,” are a characteristic turn of mind in 
Origen. This knowledge is full of illusion; yet it is true in the 
light of the end served. (2) By “ perpetual activity and voli- 

6 D. P., Bk. 1, preface. 

7Cf. C. C., Bk. 4, chap. 13, and D. P., Bk. 1, chap. “ Threefold Wisdom.” 
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tion” a deeper kind of cognition becomes possible —‘‘ the innate 
longing of the mind for the thing itself” (ovo/a), 7. ¢., the 
knowledge of the soul and its destiny. But first the mind 
needs clearing, and for this purpose Platonic dialectic, the use 
of certain intellectual forms supplied in Aristotle’s logic, the 
systematic reading and study of the Scriptures, the trials of 
piety, the aid of the Holy Spirit, must be employed. The mind 
cleared from the influence of permitted sin, the knowledge of the 
soul may be traced. In this there are certain well-marked 
stages, beginning in the preéxistent state. At its creation the 
soul is innocently perfect, but by degrees it comes to know the 
difference between good and evil; finally it desired this knowl- 
edge and fell. This is the first stage. Then the soul thickened 
into a body.® In the body man has occasional monitions of the 
state whence he came, and in Christianity these were consum- 
mated, thus revealing the true source of his origin. For 
Christianity reveals the unity of spirit throughout the universe. 
This is the second stage. Then it is possible to rise into fulness 
of knowledge, beginning with conviction of sin and going on 
to the true knowledge of nature, the principles of providence, 
the end of things—in fact, everything that may be useful to 
piety ‘‘in the middle of things.” Such a knowledge has been 
revealed through the Adyos, and the Scriptures tell the story 
thereof. But this kind of knowledge is also deficient ; falls 
short of divine completion. Even the moral sense of Scripture 
has much in it that is contrary to merely human understanding. 
The aid of allegory, or the poetic and symbolic imagination, is 
needed to bridge over the contradiction here between ordinary 
and revealed truth. But still deeper knowledge is possible. 
(3) The third kind of knowledge is ‘the knowledge of the per- 
fect.” It is the business of this kind of knowledge to instruct 
and train men with reference to perfection through ‘the ath- 
letics of piety.” Perfection, indeed, exists in degrees. The 
spirits in mid-air have opportunities of knowledge denied to us. 
But the unquenchable idealism of Origen teaches that the hum- 


® It should be borne in mind that the soul is a finely attenuated substance, of dif- 
ferent degrees of density according to the worth of the individual. 
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blest of our fallen race is not an archangel, not because he is 
unable, but because he is unwilling. The pneumatic man is in the. 
way, at any rate, of obtaining perfect knowledge; and, as his 
knowledge is not separated from the other kinds of knowledge, 
he carries with him all his ‘‘birth scars” when he passes through 
the grades of discipline; for even in the hereafter the soul will 
still be engaged upon its problems and the understanding of 
things and events, ‘‘as the very food on which it feeds.” The 
soul’s longing for truth, indeed, can never be satisfied until it 
sees the vision of all in God, which is perfect knowledge. 

Thus, then, kinds of knowledge are distinguished. In another 
way he distinguishes the knowledge of ‘‘ the existent, the rational, 
and the perfect ;” knowledge of this world, that of the princes 
or powers of this world, and that of the perfect.2 The princi- 
ple of differentiation in this doctrine is not clear; but light is 
thrown on it by the needs that caused the invention of the 
theory of the threefold sense of Scripture, which were partly 
philosophical and partly practical. The “end,” or the knowl- 
edge of the good in God, is, of course, the most potent of the 
factors modifying the current conceptions of the kinds of knowl- 
edge, and in this the element called wiotis is the most original. 
We shall see more clearly, later on, the influences which led to 
these modifications. Let us now consider the limits of knowl- 
edge. 

Our senses, under the influence of sin, impose limits to 
knowledge; but we have power to transcend sense; the under- 
standing (voids) can be delivered from the thraldom of sense ; 
whilst, towering above all, is the 7vedua, which, when compared 
with the vods, is as a lamptothe sun. Even the rvedya does not 
attain to perfect knowledge; there is something higher than 
knowledge, 7. é., the vision of God. Knowledge, properly speak- 
ing, is confined to man, and, in this connection, Origen teaches 
a doctrine of final purpose as the test of the limit of knowledge. 
He teaches that, inasmuch as the end must be as the beginning, 
man is always actively gaining knowledge, even beyond the 
present state of existence. His arguments for immortality, 

9 Cf. D. P., Bk. 4, chap. “ Threefold Wisdom.” 
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final salvation, or the complete assimilation of human nature 
with the divine nature, is thus one of the conditioning ele- 
ments of his theory of knowledge; z.¢., he finds in the inex- 
tinguishable desire for truth an index of the permanence of 
the thinking substance. He states’ in language of great 
clearness: ‘‘ Now, since the heavenly virtues are incorruptible 
and immortal, the substance of the human soul should be incor- 
ruptible and immortal. And not only is it for this reason, but 
much more because of the nature of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, from whom every creature draws his participation in the 
intellectual light which is unique, incorruptible, and eternal. It 
is a necessary consequence that all substance that participates in 
this eternal nature endures always, and is itself incorruptible and 
eternal, so that it recognizes itself in the eternity of the divine 
goodness Observe now if there be not impiety in the 
supposition that intelligence, which is competent to know God, 
perish in its substance: as if the fact itself of being able to under- 
stand and know God did not suffice to its perpetuity, above all 
when one considers that intelligence, even when it falls and does 
not receive God into itself purely and perfectly, preserves no 
less the germs of renovation and reparation to recover a better 
state. For the interior man (tnfellectualis natura) renovates itself 
in the image of God who created it.” “It follows that those 
who have in this life a certain rough sketch of knowledge... . 
would, in future ages, possess the perfect and finished picture in 
all its beauty.” 

In the same way the criterion of certainty in knowledge 
seems to follow from the structure and nature of knowledge as 
such; inasmuch as it is the intercourse of finite reason with the 
Aoyos that is the postulate differencing ordinary from “ true” 
knowledge. This is as far as he goes in telling us how to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false. Now, inasmuch as the Scriptures 
are the highest revelation of reason, it follows that they are the 
criterion of validity and certainty; but very little is said of the 
process of sifting the certain from the uncertain. Complete and 
certain knowledge rests, therefore, on revelation, and, in the last 

% D, P., Bk. 4:34. 
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resort, wholly on the latter, though the teachings of the church, 
so far as they accord with reason, are also to be determinative of 
faith. Thus, the criterion of certainty, his postulate of validity, 
is the ¢pse-dizit of Scripture, in harmony with a certain freedom 
of speculation on the objective criteria thus provided. This posi- 
tion must not be confounded with the Augustinian or post- 
Reformation theory of church authority; Origen teaches that 
faith and reason can never be opposed to one another. The 
mind, 7. ¢., cannot find the test of valid knowledge wholly within 
itself or outside itself, but in codrdinate action. 

To sum up: Knowledge exists in an economical dispensa- 
tion; hence there are stages corresponding to the orders of 
reality with which the mind is brought in contact. Origen’s 
theory of knowledge is thus a theory of transcendence; 2. ¢., he 
teaches that the object of cognition is not a phenomenon merely 
of the subjective consciousness, but exists as objective to the 
self, yet in living relation to it. To know it, to attain to genu- 
ine cognition, one must transcend the sense data. It is no 
Ding-an-sich, as Kant taught; the mind has no “blind windows”’ 
according to Origen. It was a daring speculation that led our 
author to the postulate upon which his metaphysical monism 
rests, the postulate, namely, that reason and the revealed will of 
God are one; for in it so-called secular knowledge finds its jus- 
tification, as it were, and the philosophies of the schools their 
place in the same categories as those of the faith of the church. 
The fertility of this suggestion is proved by the fact that hardly 
ever since Origen’s day has the relation of faith and reason been 
correlated so successfully. 

3. The metaphysics of knowledge.—The following brief expo- 
sition of Origen’s views will show the chief positions on this 
subject. As already stated, the ontological postulate of Ori- 
gen’s system is the reality of the idea of the good. Knowledge, 
in its inmost nature, is a revelation from, and of, the divine 
goodness. It is a gift, in the appropriation of which reason is 
active, specially in its ethical and esthetical aspects. God and 
the good are, therefore, equivalent ideas, and human knowledge 
is the derivation of this ontological fact. The object of knowl- 
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edge, accordingly, as a material presentation, counts for little 
in the noetic life ; counts for little, except as it is seen in connec- 
tion with this postulate. Things have existence and extension 
for our minds through the bestowal on them of God’s thought. 
Matter is the mirror of spirit, and as the product of God’s will 
it is never separated from its ground; God eternally creates it, 
until it shall become the adequate expression of the spirit. 
Matter, in this view, is no dead core of unmeditated stuff, but 
the living product of creative energy, containing the germs 
(oméppata) of the potential will of the good." The peculiar 
nature of matter, as opposed to spirit, is thus obliterated and 
subordinated to the spiritual demand for unity, and knowledge 
is connected, contentwise, with this spiritual reality which abso- 
lutely fills all space and time with its presence. 

This reality, with which we are cognizant in knowledge, is a 
personal will, with which we are in continual commerce: knowl- 
edge and personality thus implicate each other. To know is an 
act only of personal beings; metaphysically, it is a species of 
transaction between personal wills. The metaphysics of knowl- 
edge owes much to Origen for this conception, which struck at 
the fundamental weakness of ancient philosophy, its failure to 
determine the idea of God’s personality. Not only has Origen 
demonstrated the absolute immateriality of God where others 
assumed it; this was one of the greatest tasks that the human 
mind could have undertaken in Origen’s day; but he has carried 
this thought out in the logical implications of personality: 
unity, absolute intelligence, etc. To quote’: “He is, then, 
neither a body, nor in a body; but he is an intelligible nature, 
of absolute simplicity, who admits in himself nothing that is 
borrowed ad extra, and who, in being susceptible of more or less, 
is absolutely a monad (Movds, ‘Evds), a unity, a supreme 
understanding, source, and principle of all intelligent nature and 
of all understanding.” Origen here insists less than his prede- 
cessor, Clement, on the incomprehensibility of God, and this is 
the more remarkable when we reflect that absolutism was a sort 
of catalepsy in those days. Our author teaches that it is only 
1D. P., Bk. 4: 35. *D, F., Bk. 1 31. 
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personality in man and God that can give us the ultimate ground 
of the knowable or the possibility of knowledge. As Windel- 
band*3 rightly points out, this conception was due to the 
immense influence of Christianity, the central postulate of which 
was, in the Alexandrian theology, that God had become man, 
Henceforth, indeed, for centuries, the problem of thought 
becomes the problem of human personality in its historical evo- 
lution, and from this standpoint the metaphysics of reality and 
knowledge, as a concrete affair, as a definite growth, has been 
regarded ever since. The essential identity between reason and 
the revealed will of God in the Scripture thus finds its meta- 
physical guarantee in this further idea of the identity of the 
self-revealing reason of the absolute personality and finite 
rational personality. 

We may now briefly sum up the more distinctive views of 
Origen somewhat as follows: 

All knowledge rests on the postulate of the reality of the 
idea of the good; human knowledge is the equivalent of the 
divine idea revealed as reason. Here insight is more than 
argument (alot). 

Faith, which freely receives the truth, codperates with 
reason, in the attainment of knowledge. These two activities 
are not separate, but express the operation of the unitary, 
active soul of the seeker after knowledge. The transcendent 
object of knowledge is known only by a rational faith. 

We may, by the power of free will, direct our minds toward 
the source of truth; thus valid moral judgments and illogical 
conduct depend upon the use we make of the soul’s power of 
choice. Rooted in love, the will may permanently choose the 
attainment of perfect knowledge, which is, as frequently stated, 
the vision of all in God.* It is our duty to rationally desire 
truth above everything else, and freely to accept the revelation 
of God. 

More obscure ‘‘momenta”’ in the products and processes of 
knowledge, some of which have been presented, concern the 
place of animal intelligence in the scale of reality. He has 

13 History of Philosophy, Eng. tr., in loc. “Cf. D. P., 1, 5; 1,6; I, 1; II, 4, ete. 
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shown that knowledge and virtue are one, and denies this to the 
lower creation. Some of the happy suggestions of Origen are 
to be found in this connection. On the whole, however, the 
above express the more formal and impressive of his teachings 
on the subject of human cognition. This brings us face to face 
with our next inquiry: What were the influences which deter- 
mined Origen in forming his theory of knowledge? which will 
occupy us in the balance of this essay. These may be roughly 
divided into immediate and remote. 


II. 


Among the remote influences conditioning Origen’s concep- 
tion of knowledge, those may first be considered which modified 
the general problem. These are partly philosophical and partly 
religious. 

1. The problem was complicated by the readjustment of 
racial temperaments, which had been going on under the Roman 
ascendency. The Zeitgeist of Origen’s day was founded on this 
amalgamation of races; through the fusion of races their 
peculiarities tended to become assimilated with each other, 
and thereby new features of mind were formed, which, whilst 
these races lived in comparative isolation, were not greatly 
developed. Thus the prevailingly emotional tone of the Aryan 
group came in touch with the broad intellectuality of the Greek 
races; and both these were profoundly modified by the domi- 
nant will of the Roman-Italian. And this fact led to the fusion 
of languages, ideas, and culture; for under the general mélée of 
races Romans learned Greek and Greeks learned Latin. Thus 
Greek thought was enabled to penetrate east and west; thus 
oriental philosophy found lodgment through Greek channels 
in the middle West; the Greek language becoming, like the 
German in modern times, the language of intellectual people 
and the dominant tongue of the cultured world. In this way, 
by this fusion of races and languages, the culture of the second 
century admitted every standpoint, from the mythological to the 
nihilistic, according to the preference of the student. The 
scientific spirit was exhausted; since Aristotle (384-22 B. C.) 
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no great additions had been made to the stock of scientific 
knowledge. The old dogmatism collapsed, by reason of its 
failure to meet the pressing claims of the individual. In brief, 
the age of Origen saw all the main lines of Greek speculation — 
the Platonic-Aristotelian, Epicurean, the Stoic, the skeptic, the 
Pythagorean and Platonic Eclectics, and the Jewish-Greek — 
concentrated in the general movement of thought. Philosophi- 
cal dogmatism failing, recourse was had to the practical and 
religious interest for inner satisfaction. A peculiar susceptibility 
to ideas founded upon authority, knowledge based upon the 
assumption of special religious inspiration, rapidly developed in 
society. Philosophy itself gave up its dialectical method and 
metaphysical thinking. Knowledge becomes more and more iden- 
tified with vision; other channels than sense-perception and 
thought are admitted ; intuition, mystical exaltation of the spirit, 
becomes more and more prominent. The old demand for a 
method of proof is displaced in favor of theurgic rhapsody. 
Knowledge and religious insight are identified. 

This condition of things was also favored by the state of 
religion. Polytheism was still the popular cult; but Euripides 
and Sophocles, not to mention Anaxagoras, Metrodorus, and 
Euhemeros, had long since dissipated the Homeric, and, for that 
matter, all popular traditions, regarding the gods. But with the 
increasing consciousness of ethical needs came a craving for a 
satisfying unity in experience. The exoteric demand was met 
by allegorizing the myths and mixing them with the Greek 
philosophemes; the esoteric demand was met among the cul- 
tured few by mixing together Jewish ethical monotheism, Stoical 
pantheism, and Platonic idealism, thus opposing the allegorical 
compromise. But it failed. And no more instructive lesson 
can be learned from this epoch than this: our ethical and theo- 
retical interests can never be divided and give us peace. Poly- 
theistic naturalism ceased to be a power as soon as personality 
and conduct became problems of thought, but the syncretism of 
philosophic and religious opinion, in Origen’s day, only exhibits 
the human spirit preparing to take flight to more satisfying 
Weltanschauungen. 
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It is the eternal distinction of Christianity that it took this 
blasé, worn-out age in hand, and practically made it over again, 
by a process of inward renewal and quickening. The story of 
the first three centuries is simply the story of the way the human 
spirit delivered itself from its swaddling clothes and began to 
clothe itself anew with garments suited to its youth; or, to drop 
metaphor, the intellectual life of those years was a struggle with 
religious skepticism. Christianity, to which modern philosophy 
owes an unpaid debt of immense proportions, supplied the world 
with a new spirit and hope, so that it “went at” its problems 
with an energy that shows no abatement after nineteen centuries. 
This is the significant and unparalleled work that the introduc- 
tion of the personality of Christ into men’s lives, and their con- 
tact with him, accomplished. It is, therefore, fitting that we 
should briefly estimate the influence exerted by this new force 
on the noetic problem. 

We have to notice that, as early as the time of Paul, the 
need of converting wiotis into yr@ous was felt, and the germs of 
the great doctrine, which took shape later, especially in Clement’s 
Christian Gnostic, are already visible on the pages of the New 
Testament. There it is taught that truth is validated in the faith 
of the “pure in heart,” who are conscious therein of their union 
with God. This faith rests on love, which brings with it a con- 
vincing yv@ou of the truth, of the ethical personality, and 
especially of the ideal of perfection, which is the most dis- 
tinctive of all the ideals held up by Christ. Christ is thus the 
norm or law of all worthy cognition, since through him deliver- 
ance from sin, regeneration, and redemption become for the first 
time practically possible to all. The New Testament thus 
teaches that zt 7s character that determines true insight, and in char- 
acter wiomis, as including the kenosis of the whole ethical per- 
sonality, subjectively and objectively, is the sime gua non of 
knowledge of the truth. 

Two causes impelled the more precise emergence of thought 
on this subject within the church, with the mention of which we 
may conclude our account of the more remote influences deter- 
mining Origen’s conception of knowledge. One of these resulted 
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from the relation of Christianity with humanity, which gave birth 
to the activity of Christian and non-Christian Gnosticism, and 
their counterpart, the activity of the Apologists. Too little 
credit will be done to the former movement if a pure love of 
truth be not admitted; too much, if the Gnostic systems be 
regarded as anything more than attempts at a unification of riots 
and yao. Now, to this mode of speculation we owe the first 
systematic use of the conception of self-consciousness (7apa- 
kodovGeiv éavT@) , and out of it was derived the thought of reason 
as an active element in knowledge. Hence the Christian Gnostics 
were the first theologians of the church."s Their object was to 
present Christianity as a rationally defensible content after the 
manner of the Greek, Jewish, and oriental cults. There was this 
difference between them, however, that the Gnostic movement 
derived its standpoint from a syncretism of religious beliefs on 
a New Testament foundation. The apologetic movement had 
much the same object; but it was content to move strictly within 
the sphere of the Christian facts. Their contribution to philoso- 
phy lay, therefore, more in the effort to determine the nature of 
revelation; knowledge being the rational unity of morality and 
religion, of which the dogmas of Christianity are the highest 
expression. 

The second impelling cause may be described as the growth 
of the scientific spirit in the church, which arose out of the need 
of a scientific dogmatic. When the speculation of the school of 
Irenzus is considered, we observe the conservative and judicial 
tendency asserting itself against the extreme claims of the 
‘Hellenizers.” It would, indeed, be unfair to judge the whole 
school by Tertullian’s saying: ‘‘Credibile est quia ineptum est; 
certum est quia impossibile est— credo quia absurdum ;”’ but it is 
equally true that they resisted the speculative use of reason. 
The need of system, in their judgment, was more historical than 
theoretical; they thus carried the Hellenizing of Christianity 
forward in its milder phases. The gradual fixing of a scientific 
dogmatic was assisted only negatively, therefore, by this school. 
It was far otherwise with the Alexandrian school; for in Alex- 


15 Cf. HARNACK, fist. of Dogma, Vol. I, pp. 222 ff. 
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andria the speculative interest attained its highest activity. Con- 
fining our attention to the problem of knowledge, we notice that 
to Gnosticism Clement opposed a yvaors more profound and dis- 
crete, respecting alike the tradition of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. In this thinker the problem is closely connected with the 
conviction, which he shared with the whole Alexandrian “school,” 
that extra-scriptural, especially Greek, knowledge contained truth. 
He borrows the Stoic distinction between mpéAnyis and émrictnun, 
to designate the distinction between riots and yv@ous. Faith is 
defined as mpéAnwis éxovovos, which, with the aid of philosophy, 
leads to yv@ous; philosophy (co¢/a) being the mediating term 
in the equation, and the distinctively new element. Indeed, the 
Alexandrians give to philosophy greater influence in the con- 
struction of scientific dogmatic than any other early school.*® 
In Origen this tradition was carried forward and reached a per- 
fection, in this respect, which no previous Christian thinking 
shows. 

These, then, were the remote influences operating through 
the spirit of Origen’s age and helping to modify the views of 
thinkers on the subject of knowledge. Of these the most 
potent was the influence of religion and practical life, in which 
a channel was prepared for the infusion of the new life of the 
Christian revelation in Christ. In turning to the more imme- 
diate conditions which surrounded Origen, therefore, these pro- 
found general considerations have to be kept in view, if we 
would explain the features of his conceptions. 

2. The first of the immediate influences was undoubtedly our 
author’s living grasp on the central fact of Christianity —the 
incarnation. In this fact God is present in person, and it was 
the knowledge of this that became the master-passion of Origen’s 
soul; for which he mutilated his body. In it is already postu- 
lated the unity of God and man, subject and object, truth and 
knowledge, letter and spirit, without which his advance in sys- 
tematic reflection would have been impossible. As already 
stated, faith is a way of knowing, no more to be separated from 
reason than from truth itself; and from this fundamental pos- 


16 Cf. Strom., 7:10, 12, and “ The Christian Gnostic.” 
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tulate, notwithstanding the strictures of Neander,”’ we think he 
never seriously departs. There was, indeed, much in his prac- 
tical and religious life to prevent a serious departure from this 
position: his relations with missionaries and pastors, who looked 
to him as their theological leader solicitous to preserve the purity 
and simplicity of their faith; his relations with men of the 
stamp of Celsus, the philosophic skeptic and scholar, who can 
be reached only by an argument drawn from the historical and 
practical effects of the faith on the average mind; his relations 
with his pupils and heathen inquirers who made frequent 
inquiries on this very matter— all this was a deterring influence 
from straying wilfully from this fundamental datum of the 
Christian consciousness. The knowledge of God in Christ, 
specially as seen in the tragedy of Calvary, was, indeed (so 
Origen held), limited, incomplete, and, standing by itself, is but 
germinal (o7epyatixds); but it is a genuine yv@ous notwithstand- 
ing, a true starting-point for all cognition; it is the point at 
which we begin to “partake’”’ of the Adyos. 

The word “ partake” brings us to the second of the imme- 
diate influences conditioning Origen’s reflection, viz., Greek 
ideas. To begin with, he places himself in full sympathy with 
the noble thought of Plato that the craving for truth is divinely 
implanted in us all and cannot be repudiated by any. More 
positively, Origen borrows from Platonism his philosophical 
argument for the unity and spirituality of God.** God, who is 
described as “simplex intellectualis natura” (in all parts Movas 
and, so to speak, ‘Evds), is the source of all mind; in whom is 
all wisdom. This is, as we have already seen, the ontological 
postulate of Origen’s epistemology. So the spirituality of God 
is conceived ; the 70 dv of Platonism is the equivalent of Origen’s 
aoa@patov. To quote on this point: ‘“‘God is a substance in 
which neither color, nor form, nor touch, nor magnitude is to 
be understood as existing visible to the mind.” From this 
source the ideas, eternal in the Adyos, emanate by way of reve- 
lation. A similar idea is to be found in the 7he@tetus, a fact 


17 Cf. History of Christian Religion, in loc. 
% D. P., Bk. 4:1, 17; Bk. 1:1, 6, etc. 
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which Origen explains by the theory that it was revealed by the 
eternal Word to the Greek mind. Another Platonic conception 
prominent in Origen’s formal treatment of the subject of knowl- 
edge is the idea of the participation of all things and minds, 
according to their degree, in the ‘“‘ideas;”’ or, as Origen epito- 
mizes them, in the Adyos. Plato also taught that sensible 
objects partook of the intelligible essences (‘‘ideas”), and by 
virtue thereof they possessed character as things. Plato, how- 
ever, never clearly proved the manner of this participation; the 
one and many remain in fundamental isolation in his system. 
Origen, availing himself of the Jewish scriptures and of Philo, 
makes use of the idea of an intermediate being, the povoyerés, 
who is related, on the one hand, to the unrelated Monad, and, 
on the other hand, to the dependent world of things and minds ; 
and this being it is that imparts immanent rationality to things. 
This idea of participation (wéBefs), however, is always used by 
Origen subject to the profound teleology which influenced him ; 
things partake of the “only begotten” as they are worthy. A 
mind cleared from the influence of sin by dialectic and faith 
“partakes” more worthily than a less prepared mind; so of 
things in their degree. 

Turning to other Greek influences, we have to observe the 
influence of the Stoic philosophy. The Stoical spirit suited 
Origen’s ascetic temperament, and it is in this fact, rather than 
in any extensive adoption of Stoical ideas, that we have to 
notice Origen’s dependence on this school. Now, among the 
Stoics wisdom and virtue are practically synonymous. Their 
division of philosophy into logic, physics, and ethics shows 
their conception of the relation of the knowledges to one 
another. We have already seen that, in like manner, knowledge 
is ethical to the core in Origen’s mode of philosophizing ; 
indeed, we may go farther and identify the search for the good 
(summum bonum) of the Stoics and Origen’s “end.” In the 
details, as well, we observe similar coincidences of view. For 
example, in justifying the lie of Lot, our author employs the 
Stoical division of actions into good, bad, and indifferent, and, 
like a Stoic, adopts the doctrine that the essence of the virtuous 
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act consists in its intention. For Origen, therefore, as for the 
Stoic, the wise man, the man of knowledge, is the virtuous man; 
for the vicious and ignorant can never be said really to know; 
and neither the Stoics nor Origen scruple to lay the burden of 
responsibility for a lack of knowledge on the shoulders of the 
abusers of moral freedom. 

We turn now to the third influence in view of which Origen 
formed his conception of knowledge. It is well known, among 
scholars in patristics, that to Gnosticism belongs the ‘credit. of 
inciting Origen to philosophical reflection; though it must be 
acknowledged that much credit is also due to the oriental syn- 
cretism, which flourished in Alexandria. Much time and pains 
have been spent in the attempt to prove that Origen’s universal- 
ism was the direct product of the latter influence, especially in 
the Syrian modification of Zoroastrianism. In general the 
influence is obvious enough; but the comparative study of these 
influences leads the writer to the conclusion that our author owes 
much more to Greek philosophy in this matter. In Gnosticism, 
however, we come into closer contact with those systems, after 
which much of Origen’s own work was patterned, particularly 
those of Valentinus and Basilides. But it is quite certain that 
Origen’s conception of mlotis excluded the yva@ous of these 
thinkers. Origen, as we have seen, recognized stages of yvaaus, 
ranging all the way from simple faith to full vision; but at no 
time is knowledge the fanciful product that appears in Basilides. 
The difference seems to lie in the fact that Origen’s thought 
moves largely, if not wholly, within the sphere of the Scriptures 
and tradition, whilst Gnosticism did not accept the permanent 
validity of the Scripture canon or the authority of the whole 
church. Indeed, our author was not slow to criticise his Gnostic 
opponents. He utters his amazement’? at the spectacle of 
intelligent men teaching the fortuitous origin of matter; and as 
for the crude dualism and emanationism of Gnosticism, it was 
rejected as repellent to the demand for unity, as well as opposed 
to the teaching of Christianity. Yet Origen out-Gnostics the 
Gnostics in the question of the transcendental quality of knowl- 

OD, F., BE: 2:4, 4 
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edge. An extreme statement of his position is, perhaps, that 
where he says: ‘‘Those who have received the charisma of 
yvaow and codia no longer live in faith, but in sight ;”” by which 
he seems to mean the same thing as the Platonic absorption 
into the “‘idea;”’ 2. ¢., such absorption as every seer and prophet 
experienced when under divine inspiration; or when the love of 
truth burned so purely on the altar of the soul that the external 
trappings of word, symbol, etc., became unnecessary to sustain 
the spirit in the contemplations of reality. What is obvious is 
that Origen looks at these systems through their relation to the 
practico-religious interest; this ‘‘adamantine” man will show 
Basilides and Marcion that Christian knowledge does not 
exclude, but comprehends, the truth of Gnosticism, and along 
with this even the more refined Buddhistic and Hindoo religious 
theories. For Origen the speculative proposition that God 
had revealed himself in Christianity included all human wisdom ; 
his one task was to carry the implications of this central thesis 
to their logical and necessary results. 

It remains that we speak of Philo and Jewish Hellenism. 
The influence of this school was the most direct, perhaps, of any, 
as the study of the terminology of this school and Origen’s 
writings shows, and the secret of this influence lies in the fact 
that Philo was completely Greek and completely Jew. On 
the Greek side he was affiliated with Plato, the later Pytha- 
goreans, and the Stoics ; he was, therefore, for Origen a sort of 
epitome of philosophical opinion, a convenient emporium of 
weapons, in the shape of terms, against the opponents of revela- 
tion. On the Jewish side he was both a Palestinian and a Jew 
of the dispersion; and from this side Origen draws extensively, 
notably in the so-called argument from prophecy. These 
general characteristics, however, are only the indices of Philo’s 
position on the problem of knowledge. On the latter subject 
he held that the knowledge of things human and divine was 
contained in its purest form in the Mosaic Scriptures, which are 
the most authoritative part of the sacred book. Hence every- 
thing that is right and good in Greek philosophy has been better 
taught in Moses’ writings. Both Philo and Aristobulus before 
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him, as well as many of the Christian Fathers, including Origen, 
believed that the Greek philosophers borrowed from the Penta- 
teuch. But Philo’s conception of knowledge is unpsychological 
and vague; had the inflexible hardness which belonged to his 
rigid belief in authority. This is one of the points of divergence 
between him and Origen. For Origen, as we have already seen, 
the Scriptures are the criterion of certainty in knowledge, since 
they contain a revelation of the divine reason; but Origen never 
forgets the imperfection of the media of revelation and has the 
temerity to say that there are ‘“‘scandals and offenses and impos- 
sibilities,” as well as mistakes, in them, in consequence. Again, 
in both, the ground and source of inspiration and of the thought 
of the prophet is said to be the Adyos. But the Adyos of Philo 
is a hypostasis standing apart from God and the world—a 
dualism corresponding to the Greek dualism of sense and reason ; 
whilst in Origen there is an ontological unity underlying all 
reality ; and the result is, in Philo’s case, a teleological dualism, 
visible in his theory of the transmigration of the soul—a result 
which Origen’s profound monism caused him to avoid. More- 
over, Origen’s Adyos is never a mere hypostasis; he, indeed, 
combats the idea mainly on the ground that knowledge would 
be impossible on the principles of a fundamental] dualism. 
Origen’s Adyos is, primarily, a historical person, in whom are 
“all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” by whom we come 
to know the “how and why” of all things. Philo’s Adyos is 
patterned after the Stoic theory of forces; Origen’s after the 
self-conscious soul. The key to these differences lies in the 
fact that Origen’s reflection arose out of experiences such as 
Philo never had. Both were monotheists of the most pro- 
nounced kind; both adopted the argument of prophecy as an 
epistemological datum; but Origen was a Christian, and the 
incomparable richness of Origen’s conception of knowledge, its 
nature, processes, and results, was doubtless partly due to this 
fact. The closeness of the connection between the two must 
not, however, be lost sight of. A good illustration of this is 
found in the fact that Origen answers the strictures of the Jew, 
introduced by Celsus in his True Discourse, just as a Hellenistic 
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Jew, like Philo, would have done, and actually used the weapons 
of the Jewish school of Alexandria in conducting his argument.” 
It is also highly probable that he also made use, in this connec- 
tion, of certain Jewish apocryphal books, in which Zoroastrian 
tenets and Jewish religious ideas were mixed; but, with Dénis,”* 
we feel compelled to deny that Origen was indebted to these 
sources for his main data; for these were derived from Chris- 
tianity, from the traditions of the church, the regula fidei, and 
from Greek philosophy in the main. 

These, then, were the influences which helped Origen to form 
his conception of knowledge. In obedience to these influences, 
which contributed to make up that complex which we conven- 
iently call the Zeztgeist, we may see why our author’s views came 
to possess the character they have. Basing himself on the 
speculative view that in Christ we have the unity of subject and 
object, he thinks that herein is also given the unity of all the 
scattered knowledges of the nations; the precipitate, so to 
speak, amid all the seething influences, mention of which has 
been made in the second part of our study. Knowledge is not 
a reasoned process, though reasoning may lead to knowledge 
and is an integral part thereof; but Origen, in common with the 
time, emphasizes the intuitional aspect, and therefore knowledge 
is a gift, a surprise, a charisma, from the Absolute Mind; abso- 
lutely unattainable without free will, yet entirely independent of 
the action of the will. Knowledge zs Christianity ; the revelation 
of the love of God to a fallen world. Subjectively, knowledge 
is the content of the moral will of the good. This content, 
which Christ embodied objectively in his person, is no other than 
the content of the universal moral judgment made explicit and 
universal. Error, therefore, is a matter of will. Motived by 
love, which is the movement of the will toward the truth, it (the 
will) progresses toward the goal of all cognition, viz., the com- 
plete envisagement of the good (76 xadédv), or the vision of all 
in God. This activity between the finite personal will and other 
will expresses our author’s conception of all knowable reality. 
Thus the principal element concerned in knowledge is the will, 


°C, C., Bk. I. 1 Of. cit. 
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and, as error is essentially the perversion of the will (from the 
morally good), the goal of all cognition must be the loving, 
unhesitating grasp of the reality of the idea of God’s goodness, 
This is possible only slowly; “economically,” so to speak; but 
the depth of Origen’s optimism may be measured from the state- 
ment, already exhibited, that immortality and cognition include 
one another. It follows from this that that is authoritative 
which is declared true by the church in its highest experiences ; 
but Origen’s conception of authority is never hard, but resembles 
the position of more recent times, subsequent to the reign of 
the Augustinian theology. Authority can never quench reason.” 

In conclusion, we may admit that the value of these concep- 
tions is historical. The study of Origen’s philosophy is, in the 
opinion of the writer, of value in the broadest sense, and especi- 
ally in our day. He is the best type of the rational Christian 
philosopher who is also a dogmatic theologian; a man who ever 
called for a larger use of reason in the affairs of faith. This 
study of his theory of knowledge may serve to show a portion 
of a philosophy of spiritual monism, the nature of which deserves 
to be more fully set forth, as not a few of our present theological 
and philosophical controversies wait, for their solution, upon it or 
its equivalent. 


22 Cf, ALLEN, Continuity of Christian Thought, pref. of first ed., p. ix and chap. I 





THE AID OF CRITICISM IN THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE PSALMS. 
By FRANTS BUHL, 
K6benhavn. 

THE overpowering force of the arguments of modern Old 
Testament criticism has compelled many to give up the tradi- 
tional view of that volume, and, to a greater or less degree, to 
acknowledge the correctness of the results of these scientific 
researches. Such persons will doubtless have observed that the 
various results of these researches have made varying impressions 
upon them—sometimes agreeable, sometimes quite disagree- 
able. Among the results that bring a certain sense of relief 
must be mentioned, before all others, the recognition of the fact 
that the historical books of the Old Testament are composed 
from various sources and of various layers; for this frees us with 
one stroke from the annoying efforts at harmonizing, which are at 
times flat and rationalistic, and at times, according to their own 
claims, deepand keen. Still more thankfully can we recognize the 
fact that some prophetical passages —as, for example, Isaiah, 
chaps. 40-55 —now for the first time stand out in their full glory, 
after their date has been correctly determined. On the other 
hand, we must number among the results that have a painful effect 
the knowledge that the text of the prophetic books in our hands 
is not always in its original condition, but has been wrought over 
and filled out. We may have ever so little sympathy for these 
anatomical studies, as Reuss sarcastically called them, but, never- 
theless, there are cases in which, beyond doubt, there is such 
working over of texts and such interpolations (for example, 
Hos. 2:1 ff.; Jeremiah, chap. 3) that it is not possible to 
reject blankly all such criticism. Yet we have, at the same 
time, the disagreeable feeling that we are gradually losing a 
secure foundation for our text, and that in our proof texts we 
are constantly in danger of quoting a passage whose genuine- 
ness is already doubted or soon will meet that fate. 
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In no department, however, do the enriching and furthering 
fruits of criticism show themselves to such an extent and with 
such clearness as in the interpretation of the Psalms. Here the 
church has every reason to be thankful for recent researches, for 
they have made the religious content of these songs much more 
clear, and have made it much more easy for us to apply them to 
ourselves devotionally than was the case before. We see here the 
peculiar phenomenon that Hengstenberg’s conception is essen- 
tially recognized and confirmed by modern criticism. In con- 
trast to the historical exegesis of the single songs which Ewald 
called for and which Hitzig carried out almost by way of parody, 
Hengstenberg found in all psalms only “the ideal just man” intro- 
duced or described as speaking. Modern critics formulate it dif- 
ferently by calling the ‘‘I” of the Psalms a personification of the 
congregation of the pious, or a pious man who speaks in the name 
of all the pious; but the thing is essentially the same. Of course, 
Hengstenberg’s view was a total impossibility so long as people 
followed his example in insisting upon the Davidic authorship 
of the Psalms, and the critical school of that day was perfectly 
right in demanding a concrete historical explanation of such 
psalms as had their origin at the time of David or in the period 
of the earlier kings. But when scholars resolved to bring down 
certainly the great majority of the psalms to the period begin- 
ning with Jeremiah, this difficulty was obviated, and the founda- 
tion was laid for a true and deep conception of the religious 
songs of Israel. The great advantages of this conception can 
be appreciated only by those who have plagued themselves with 
the endeavor to combine the religious significance of the Psalms 
with some historical explanation of their origin. Is it not most 
delightful to be freed at one stroke from purely personal enmi- 
ties and strifes as the occasion for the Psalms? The foes of the 
psalmist are enemies of faith and of the law, and the hostile 
feeling is, therefore, a just thing. Saul, on the contrary, to 
whose persecutions the traditional titles often point, was a man 
mentally ill, whose battles for his people claim our sympathy, 
and whose tragic death awakens our pity. And Absalom had, 
we must confess, a disagreeably egotistical disposition; but 
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David himself was not at all without blame for the false develop- 
ment of his (Absalom’s) character. And howunworthy,and even 
offensive, are many of the relations spoken of in the Psalms, if 
we insist upon bringing them into connection with David! After 
his great sin against Uriah and Bathsheba, how could he declare : 
“Only against God (and not against men) have I sinned”’ (Ps. 
51:4)? Whereas these words are altogether true if they refer 
to ill-treatment which the heathen nations inflicted upon the 
Israelites, without any provocation on their part, and which 
Israel in these psalms, nevertheless, owns as a just divine pun- 
ishment. How pointless the two last verses of this psalm are, 
if they are to be referred to David’s building projects! How 
the sixteenth and thirtieth psalms lose value, if they are to 
be attributed to an illness of David, which prevented him 
from moving into his newly built palace, as even Delitzsch 
supposed—to say nothing of Hitzig’s supposition that Ps. 16 
was written when David sent to the chiefs of families in Judah 
the booty which, after Yahweh’s counsel (vs.7!), he had secured 
by plunder from the Amalekites! Such examples show that the 
critical results in this sphere mean, not merely a scientific, but 
also a religious gain, for which Christians cannot be thankful 
enough. 

This is the fundamental position from which proceed the fol- 
lowing small contributions to the consideration of single psalms, 
in so far as they aim to prove by single examples how much 
clearer and deeper the Psalms become, if they are brought into 
connection with the thoughts and the feelings of the later 
Israelites. 

Psalm 8.—The thing that strikes us first in this psalm, and 
which has so much busied the exegetes of the church, is its appli- 
cation in the New Testament. If the poet has simply made the 
position of man in the world the object of his contemplation, how 
can, then, the author of Hebrews come to suppose that Christ is 
mentioned in this psalm? This question becomes the more 
urgent, if we bring Christ’s own designation of himself, ‘‘ Son of 
Man,” into close connection with the eighth psalm. Was it not 
an unparalleled lack of taste to find christological thoughts in a 
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psalm which speaks of the rule of man over sheep and cows, 
birds and fishes? We only need to read the presentations of 
the exegetes of the church to see that here, in fact, there is, as 
Calvin puts it, a knot that is hard to loosen. Calvin himself 
seeks the solution in the fact that Christ was the humant generis 
instaurator,so that the restoration of human glory and power, 
lost through sin, became possible only by Christ’s coming for- 
ward as a man, and by his letting this psalm apply to himself. 
But this explanation, which was renewed by Hengstenberg, is 
refuted by the fact that such subtle ideas are totally foreign to 
the New Testament, and especially to the author of Hebrews, 
for which reason, also, Hengstenberg consistently thrusts aside 
the use of the psalm by this author as a “ homiletical applica- 
tion.” , 

Yet, the difficulty lies not only in the New Testament appli- 
cation of this psalm, but just as much in the psalm itself. 
Apparently the psalm suffers from a painful lack of connection. 
It begins with a glorification of the God of Israel in the national 
sense (“our Lord’”’); and this is no secondary thought, as we 
see from the fact that this beginning is heard again at the end of 
the psalm. Hereupon follows, then, a very remarkable sentence, 
in which we read that Israel’s God created for himself out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings a defense that is able to bring 
opponents to silence. Then suddenly comes the account of the 
glory of the heavenly bodies and, as a contrast to them, of man, 
to whom, in spite of his insignificance, God has subjected all 
things. It is right, then, to ask here: If the poet only desired 
to express general religious reflections, how did he come upon 
the thought of emphasizing especially this point among the 
wonderful divine acts? Why did he not emphasize the other 
much greater miracles which are mentioned in Genesis, chap. 1, 
and which have found so glorious an echo in Ps. 104? Some 
answer must be sought for, and this answer is, at the same time, 
as we shall see, of such a kind that it will solve the riddle lying 
in the New Testament application of the words. 

We only need to let ourselves be guided by the fact that the 
poet at the beginning and at the end of the song emphasizes so 
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strongly the national thought. We may conclude from this 
that the thoughts which occupy him are not of a general and 
philosophical nature, but practical. His purpose is to strengthen 
himself and his fellow-Israelites in their faith touching Israel’s 
task and future. In fact, it required a strong faith not to be led 
astray by the paradox which lay in the history of Israel. This 
little people was a plaything in the hands of the great powers of 
the world ; it was unimportant and despised as few other nations 
were. And, nevertheless, the belief lived in it that it was called 
to assume a lordship over the rest of the world. After the oldest 
prophets had awakened this expectation (Gen. 27:29), it did 
not again disappear. It gave to itself only the more energetic 
expression, the more the external circumstances of the Israelites 
were adapted to make this hope appear to be foolishness. During 
the misery of the exile an enthusiastic prophet describes how 
foreigners are to build the walls of Jerusalem and kings are to 
serve the nation as its slaves (Isa. 60:10). And as Judaism 
after Antiochus Epiphanes seems to be near death, another 
prophet speaks of the nation of the saints, to whom the rule 
and power and might of the empires of the world are to be given 
(Dan. 7:27). With these comforters the poet of the eighth 
psalm associates himself. In order to strengthen the belief in 
the paradoxical destiny of Israel, he points to the parallels in 
the whole world, which everyone has before his eyes. In com- 
parison with the imposing wonders of the heavens, we can think 
of nothing more unimportant and tiny than man, the dust-born 
mortal, as the book of Job particularly delights to present him ; 
and, nevertheless, this being stands almost like a god in the rest 
of the world, as a monarch, to whom everything is made over! 
We cannot, of course, call the psalm an allegory, but a parallel, 
which is intended to confirm the one paradox by means of 
another which no one doubts. The despised and insulted Israel 
is to recognize itself in the son of man (that is, man) of the 
psalm, which was the more easy because Israel in another psalm 
(80: 18) is directly called H"°8 and DIN j=. The intellectual con- 
tents of the psalm approach most closely the description of the 
servant of Yahweh, despised and neglected by all, by whom 
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nevertheless God intends to carry out such wonderful works 
(Isaiah, chap. 53). 

The beauty of the psalm lies now precisely in the fact that 
this parallel is set up without a direct explanation. The con- 
temporaries of the poet lived to such a degree in this realm of 
thought that an express de te fabula narratur was quite needless, 
The little psalm in its classical simplicity and certainty found 
an intelligent and joyful echo in its first readers without more 
definite explanation. It would be interesting if we could trace 
in the post-biblical literature of the Jews tokens of this concep- 
tion of the song. So far as I know, this is not possible.* But 
the fact of the existence of such a conception is nevertheless 
proved precisely by the New Testament. If, as I am firmly 
convinced, the self-designation of Christ is founded on this 
psalm, the explanation for the fact lies in the circumstance that 
the paradox, which forms the fundamental essence of the history 
of Israel, comes forward in Christ in a new and more intense 
shape. The Son of Man has not where to lay his head, and yet 
all power is given to him, and yet the time will come when 
everything will own his sway. Jesus did not by this name desig- 
nate himself as man in general, as Wellhausen thinks, but as 
the sign that finds opposition, as the one whose external appear- 
ance stands in paradoxal contradiction with his task and his 
future. 

This conception of the psalm offers the explanation also 
for the third verse. It, too, expresses the thought that God’s 
power is mighty in the weak. Numerous and strong foes 


* In the Midrash Tehillim (Wiinsche’s translation, p. 80) the separate sentences are 
attributed to a series of Old Testament persons by means of all kinds of witty tricks : 
“What is man, that thou thinkest of him ?” points to Abraham (Gen. 19: 29), and, “the 
son of man, that thou rememberest him ?” points to Isaac (Gen. 21:1); “thou makest 
him a little less than a god,” points to Jacob, who determined the births of the goats 
according to his will; “with glory crownest thou him,” points to Moses (Ex. 34:29); 
“thou causest him to rule over the work of thy hands,” points to Joshua (Jos. 10: 
12f.); “everything hast thou put under his feet,” points to David; “sheep and oxen” 
points to Solomon (1 Kings 5:13); “the wild beasts ” points to Samson or to David ; 
“the birds” points to Elijah (1 Kings 17: 6); “the fishes ” points to Jonah; “ what passes 
through the sea,” points to the exodus of the Israelites. On the other hand, the unim- 
portance of man is not referred to the external circumstances of the Israelites. 
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arise against God, but his power is so superior that the praise 
of little children, of the weakest among men, is in a position to 
put his foes to silence. It would match very well with our 
general conception of the psalm if we might seek for a figura- 
tive presentation in this verse. As is well known, there has 
been no lack of attempts of this kind. In the Middle Ages 
Rashi explained the babes and sucklings as Levites and priests. 
Later M. Geier found in them the unlearned and simple Chris- 
tians (Matt. 11:25). And of late Smend has expressed the 
opinion that this verse can only be understood of the Jewish 
prayer. But to designate the Israelites as ‘ sucklings’’ would 
be far too odd, especially when we consider the abundance of 
expressions for the suffering and poor pious Israelites which 
were at the service of the psalmist. For this reason it is 
doubtless better to hold fast to the natural sense of the verse, 
and only seek in it a poetically beautiful and bold expression 
for the fundamental thought of the song. 

It is clear that the conception of the psalm here urged, 
which solves all difficulties simply and satisfactorily, is only 
possible when we give up every thought of a Davidic author- 
ship, and when we connect the psalm with the time at which 
the pious with all their might struggled to hold fast to the 
belief in the rule of Israel over the world, in spite of the humili- 
ating external conditions. 

Psalms 2 and 18.—The second psalm presents to exegetes a 
very hard problem. Of course, we cannot think of a foreign 
king, but even the reference of the song to one of the Has- 
monean kings is for several reasons improbability itself. The 
thought lies at hand that we should seek a pre-exilic king in 
the anointed of the Lord. But that is combated on the one 
hand by the language of the song, which is strongly Aramaic, 
and on the other hand by the absolute form in which the pres- 
entation meets us, a form which is severed from all definite and 
limited historical relations. If we finally try to find a firm foot- 
ing in the purely Messianic explanation, we discover that that is 
just where the difficulties increase the most. Nowhere else in 
the Old Testament is the Messiah introduced as speaking, 
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whereas in this psalm the anointed himself speaks. Besides, we 
have the unmistakable impression that the psalm has a definite 
historical motive, and that, in spite of its absolute form, it moves 
in the sphere of a relative, historical time. This shows itself 
above all in the fact that the possibility is opened up to the 
heathen, by self-command and humility, of saving themselves 
from the judgment of God, whereas in all other absolutely 
eschatological figures the judgment that falls upon the heathen 
is unavoidable, and even their uprising is induced by God him- 
self. Since, then, all these courses lead to no result, the only 
possible explanation seems to me to be the conception suggested 
by Beer,? according to which the anointed is no king, but the 
people Israel itself. That disposes of all difficulties. The 
psalm can now have arisen at a later, post-exilic time, as the 
language demands, and nevertheless can have as its motive real 
historic relations. And, although this conception at the first 
glance has the effect of a surprise, it still permits a completely 
satisfactory confirmation. The psalm joins on to the Old Testa- 
ment passages in which the Davidic kingdom is transferred to 
the people as the heir, because the royal power itself was alto- 
gether destroyed ; cf Isaiah, chap. 55, and Ps. 89. The name 
“the anointed of Yahweh” stands in several passages, without 
doubt, for the whole people (Pss. 84: 10; 89: 39, 52 ; Hab. 3:13), 
so that there is no difficulty even in this respect. But above 
all we gain by this means a parallel for another passage, in 
which, likewise, the ideal people speaks and tells of what the 
Lord said to it at the beginning of its existence. ‘ Yahweh called 
me from the womb and said to me: No servant art thou, Israel, 
in whom I glorify myself!’ Thus, in Isa. 49: 1 ff., the servant 
of Yahweh speaks quite in the same way as the anointed Ps. 
2:7.3 If we examine the words more carefully, we find that 
here, again, the world-dominion is in question, which the Lord 
has promised to Israel, and which makes the present attempt of 


2BeER, J/ndividual- und Gemeindepsalmen, 1894, 2 f. 


3 Instead of the singular expression pr-os HALEvy, Revue sémitigue, Vol. II, p. 
216, proproses the reading PII: “a long time ago the Lord spoke to me.” This 
reading is certainly worth consideration. 
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the heathen, to despise the Israelitic people, such a foolish 
undertaking. We see, then, that the two psalms, 8 and 2, which 
apparently are so totally different, really are closely related to 
each other when they are rightly understood. As for the situ- 
ation which inspired the poet to write his song, we might con- 
clude from the wording of vs. 3 that several heathen nations 
were then under the dominion of Israel and were thinking of 
freeing themselves from it. From this we then might argue as 
to the time of the writing of the psalm. That is, however, by 
no means certain. The occasion can also be an attempt of the 
heathen nations to attack Israel and to destroy it. In this case 
the bands from which the heathen wish to tear themselves 
loose might be the invisible bands with which the promises 
of the world-dominion of Israel bound the other nations to 
Israel. Such times occurred often enough in the post-exilic 
period. 

The case is the same with Ps. 18, as Cornill5 and Coblenz® 
have rightly seen. That the Davidic authorship has been asserted 
with special energy in the case of this psalm is the consequence 
of the fact that the nation is here described with a conscious ref- 
erence to David’s example. But the emphasizing of the spot- 
less purity of the speaker (vss. 21 ff.) proves of itself sufficiently 
that King David, who, in spite of all his nobility of soul, was by 
no means free from fault, cannot possibly speak here. Could 
David have mentioned the purity of his hands or his fulfilment 
of the commands of Yahweh without his hand trembling ? 
Then, too, the expression "59 py (vs. 28) betrays clearly the real 
sense of the psalm. Compare, further, the vow to praise God 
among the heathen (vs. 50). Such words fit best in the mouth of 
the people, which we here find in an ideal form and in Messianic 
array. In this psalm, also, we light upon Israel’s expectation 
of a world-dominion : ‘‘ Thou makest me the head of the heathen 


4The conception which we here favor appears unconditionally preferable to 
Cheyne’s view (Origin of the Psalter, p. 239), according to which a later poet in 
Ps. 2 feigns a Davidic situation. 


SCORNILL, Zinlettung in das Alte Testament, p. 120. 
6 CoBLENZ, Ueber das betende Ich der Psalmen, 1897, pp. 34 ff. 
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nations ; nations that were here unknown serve me; when they 
hear of me they obey me; foreigners play the hypocrite before 
me”’ (vss. 44 ff.). In distinction from Ps. 2, this song betrays no 
definite historical motive. It is a purely ideal picture, over which 
the pious grow enthusiastic; it breathes the air of the Messianic 
period, in which all the expectations of Israel are fulfilled, and the 
sufferings lay in the past. If we familiarize ourselves with this 
conception, we shall soon see that the psalm comes much nearer 
to us and gains much deeper content than if we consider it as 
the victorious song of a royal conqueror. 

Psalms 1, 19, and 94.—The presupposition of the Psalms is 
everywhere the law that the Lord has given to his people. This 
law consists of a number of single commands, and lay before 
the poets in a written form. The Psalms agree with the older 
prophets in laying stress upon the moral and religious constitu- 
ents of the law. And there are psalms which combat the external 
worship and offerings in a manner that reminds us precisely of 
the polemics of the older prophets. Yes, these psalms go still 
farther than the usual prophetic polemics, in that they designate 
as worthless, not only the offerings of the godless, but also the 
offerings in themselves, even those of the pious (see especially 
Ps. 40). But the ordinary attitude of the Psalms in this respect 
is different. In the law presupposed by the bards, the rules for 
worship formed an essential constituent, and claimed, therefore, 
respect; on the other hand, such rules had externally no value 
for the deeper feelings of the pious. This contradiction is 
solved in the Psalms by the fact that they made the forms of 
worship the object of an allegorical and spiritual exposition. As 
symbols, these laws contained a wealth of religious thoughts 
from which the bards drew in rich measure. The thank-offer- 
ings and the votive offerings transmuted themselves into thanks 
and praise (22:26; 50:14, etc.); the rules for the Levitical purity 
of the persons who officiated at altars teach that the pious man 
must be holy and pure, if he desires to remain in the presence of 
God (26:6); and so forth. 

This deepening of the law of worship is connected with the 
circumstance that the bards in the first place know the law as 
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an object of zealous and loving study. The law teaches not 
only what man should do; it is a spiritual world into which the 
pious man plunges, and in which he lives a far richer and more 
intense life than in the external world. Blessed is the man, the 
first psalm says, who meditates upon the law day and night —that 
is to say, who does not merely act according to it. He ever 
finds in this book new treasures ; his joy and enthusiasm over it 
are ever greater, until he at last sings a hymn to the law, such as 
we read in Ps. 19:8 ff. This, too, is a clear feature of the later 
Judaism, for which the written law had become the basis of the 
Jewish life. The Psalms fill out the activity developed by the 
lawyers proper by winning for the law an infinitely deeper and 
more spiritual meaning. In view of the fearful pressure of the 
times under which the Israelites usually had to sigh, the Thora 
became for the pious a spiritual world full of wonderful har- 
mony, into which they could take flight when the external world 
was about to drive them to despair. Here God’s justice revealed 
itself in a transparent form, whereas they often sought it in vain 
in the historic reality. We meet this phase of the study of the 
law with quite especial clearness in Ps. 94. ‘‘ Blessed is the man,” 
it says here (vss. 12 f.), “whom thou instructest in thy law to 
give him rest in the face of the evil days, until a pit is dug for 
the godless;” that is, until at last the great judgment comes. 
The “rest” here, as the contents of the whole psalm show, can 
only be the spiritual rest which the pious man gains by plunging 
himself into the law, while the others fall a prey to temptations 
and lose their belief in a just God (vss. 8 ff.). It isa bath in 
which faith constantly renews its youth, the best gift of grace 
that the Lord has granted to his pious ones. If, then, the his- 
tory of the post-exilic Judaism is to be written, the contribution 
that the Psalms give should not be overlooked ; if we do not wish 
to give a one-sided picture of this time, we dare not forget that 
the law now found itself in the hands of sharp and hair-splitting 
lawyers. 

Psalm 15.—The importance of this psalm lies in the fact that it 
teaches us the ideal of a genuine and correct Israelite, as he was 
pictured in the circles from which the psalms proceeded. It is 
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particularly instructive to compare the psalm with like ideals in 
other Old Testament writers. Ezekiel gives (18:5 ff.) a picture 
of an upright Israelite. Precisely like Ps. 15, alongside of the 
general sentences, ‘‘ do right, converse according to God’s pre- 
cepts,” he emphasizes a few features which we may assume 
appeared to him to be especially weighty. These individual 
features are found in the prophets in the sphere of strict justice 
and in that of loving, beneficent charity, but also in that of 
Levitical purity in a more external sense (vs. 6). This point is 
completely lacking in the psalm, which only holds before the 
pious man a mirror of morals. On the other hand, we cannot 
deny that the ideal of the bard is somewhat prosaic, and that it 
therefore can stand no comparison with the noble and high- 
hearted picture that is portrayed in Job, chap. 31,and which belongs 
to the most beautiful passages of the Old Testament. The two 
descriptions, Isa. 33:15 and Ps. 24:4, stand about upon the 
same level as the representation of the fifteenth psalm. 

Among the individual features which the poet of the fifteenth 
psalm especially emphasizes, two deserve particular notice: The 
pious honors, so says vs. 4, the god-fearing, but on the contrary 
he despises the sinners.? This warning lay close at hand at a time 
when the pious consisted chiefly of poor and lowly people, 
while the godless were mostly in possession of riches and 
worldly might (cf Ps. 49). In comparison with Ezekiel, who 
demands only beneficent charity toward the poor, this is a 
very characteristic feature ; compare, in the New Testament, Jas. 
2:2 ff. In the same verse we read that the genuinely pious man 
swears ps5 and does not change. Commonly people supply 
here: to (his own) injury ; but in that case exactly the main 
thing would ina very singular way have remained unexpressed. 
Probably we have here an abbreviated form of speech (¢f 
a similar thing, Ps. 39: 3, where 34~9 is probably as much as 
37 4D Div: that is, ‘all without exception”), so that we should 
have to supply, according to Lev. 5: 4, ‘for good or for bad;”’ 
that is, without considering the consequences of the oath. But if 


7The two words ON) and MTA3 give the impression of being a duplicate; 
probably we should read in one place with the LXX IJ. 
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we explain it thus, the sentence contains a hard ethical prob- 
lem. The sense of the passage quoted from the law appears to 
be the following: If anyone in haste and levity promises by an 
oath to do something, and then afterward regrets his oath 
because he had not counted up the consequences, he may desig- 
nate his oath as a hasty act, but then he must also offer a guilt- 
offering because of the breaking of the holiness of the oath. If 
Jephtha then had known of this law, he could have changed the 
offering up of his daughter into a guilt-offering.® In the realm 
of the religious vow a similar reversal of the promise was, of 
course, not gladly seen, and the pious made it a point of honor 
to keep their oath, even at great personal cost. Furthermore, 
the author of the book of Ecclesiastes (5: 3 ff.) warns: ‘‘ Say not 
softly to the priest, it was in haste, for why wilt thou load God’s 
wrath upon thee?” If we understand the words of the psalm in 
this same way, there is no difficulty in it. But it says here, not 
“vow”’ (s95), but “ swear,” which might also occur in many other 
cases, and the remaining contents of the psalm make the thought 
of an oath sworn to a fellow-man certainly more likely here 
than that of a religious vow. But if we understand the psalm 
in this larger sense, the words are not at all free from question. 
What would be the case if, for example, the promise sworn were 
such as Herod’s oath (Matt. 14:7 ff.)? Should the pious man 
keep even such an oath? The answer can only be that the poet 
did not in the least think of such cases, and therefore his words 
are not to be employed in any such inquiries. 


® Mohammed also allows the withdrawal of a thoughtlessly sworn vow (Sur. 
5:91; 66:2). 








THE APOCALYPSE AND RECENT CRITICISM. 


By GEORGE A. BARTON, 
Bryn Mawr. 


THE present epoch in the criticism of the New Testament 
Apocalypse dates from the year 1882. Weizsacker in that year 
first expressed his conviction that we have in the Apocalypse a 
compilation, some parts of which are of very early origin and 
testify to the wide exercise of the prophetic gift.’ A little later 
in the same year VG6lter, then of Tiibingen, afterward of Amster- 
dam, published the first edition of his Entstehung deg Apocalypse, 
in which he divided the work into five different parts written at 
eras more or less remote from one another. 

The idea that the Apocalypse was not a literary unity was 
not, however, then put forth for the first time. Hugo Grotius,? 
although he held that the apostle John was the author, thought 
that the Apocalypse consisted of ten different parts written at 
different times. Hammond,3 Vogel,+ Schleiermacher,’ Bleek,° 
and Schwegler’ held in various ways that the work was not all 
written at one time, and Vogel, at least, attributed it to two 
authors. Criticism had, however, for some years before 1882, 
regarded the unity and Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse 
as a settled question. The influence of the Tiibingen school had 
contributed largely to this. Baur regarded the Apocalypse as 
one of the genuine apostolic writings, assigned to it a date prior 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and made its peculiar style an 
argument against the Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel. 

* Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1882, cols. 78-9. 

2 Annot. in Apocalypsin, 1644, 1,9; IV, 1; XIV, 1. 

3A Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Books of the New Testament, Lon- 
don, 1653 and 1659. 

4 Commentationes, VII, de Apoc. Joh., Erlangen, 1811-16. 

5 Vorlesungen tiber die Einleitung in das N. T., 462 ff. 

6 Berliner theol. Zeitschrift, Bd. 11, 1824, 240 ff.; his Bettrage zur Evangelien- 
Kritik, p. 81; and his Vorlesungen tiber die Apokalypse, 1862, pp. 119 ff. 

7 Nachapostolisches Zeitalter, 11, 256. 
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This view prevailed among his followers; and what the Tiibingen 
school, so radical in other respects, accepted as genuine few 
cared to call in question. Thus the apostolic origin of the 
Apocalypse became a postulate of the critics. 

Vilter’s first attempt, though justly characterized by Briggs as 
“crude and ill considered,’’* was in reality the beginning of a new 
epoch in apocalyptic criticism. At first Vélter’s work was met 
by a series of replies, the most thorough of which was that by 
Professor Warfield,? then of Allegheny, now of Princeton. 

Though Vélter published a second edition of his Entstehung 
in 1885, the subject did not enter upon its more scientific phase 
till 1886. In that year Weizsacker set forth in his Apostolisches 
Zeitalter (pp. 504 f.) the theory at which he had hinted in 1882. 
In substance it was that a pupil of the apostle, in the name of 
his master, and shortly after the death of the latter, collected in 
this work the prophecies of the decades immediately preceding. 

More important still was the work of Eberhard Vischer,*° 
with its postscript by Harnack, which appeared in the same 
year. Vischer’s work is too well known to need description. 
He held the Apocalypse to be a translation into Greek of a 
Jewish apocalypse, written before the year 70 A. D., with an 
introduction and conclusion, and with comparatively slight inter- 
polation and interpretation throughout the narrative by a Chris- 
tian hand toward the close of the century. 

In the same year also Weyland, a Dutch scholar, published *™ 
a solution of the problem of the Apocalypse which he had hit 
upon quite independently of Vischer. Weyland held that there 
were two Jewish sources instead of one, and that they were writ- 
ten in Greek. The older of these sources he assigned to the 
time of Nero, the younger to that of Titus, and the Christian 
revision to the time of Trajan. 

Of these theories that of Vischer is most widely known. 
Such critics as Harnack, Schiirer, Dillmann, and Stade accepted 

8 Messiah of the Apostles, p. 285. 

9 Presbyterian Review, April, 1884. 

10 Die Offenbarung Johannis —eine jiidische Apokalypse in christlicher Bearbeitung* 
™ Theologische Studién, of Utrecht, pp. 454-70. 
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it, and it gave an impetus to the critical investigation of the sub- 
ject such as no other work has contributed. Vdlter in the same 
year published a sharp reply to Vischer,* and Beyschlag more 
leisurely and with more dignity made a more serious rejoinder 
in 1888.3 Meantime Pfleiderer had, in his Urchristenthum,™ in 
1887 adopted the hypothesis, but more in Weyland’s form of it 
than Vischer’s, and so modified it as to see in the Apocalypse 
two Christian as well as two Jewish sources.*5 

In the same year, two French scholars, Sabatier ** and Schoen,” 
reversed the hypothesis upon which the previous work had pre- 
ceded, and argued that the Apocalypse is in basis and structure 
Christian, but that the author, writing toward the end of the first 
century, took up into his work parts of Jewish oracles which 
were familiar and sacred, and a part of which originated before 
the year 70. 

The year 1888 witnessed the publication of three important 
contributions to the subject besides the article of Beyschlag 
already referred to. These were the expansion of Weyland’s 
original article into an independent work, a work by another 
Dutch critic, Rovers, and an article by a French critic, Bruston. 
The work of Weyland* has been sufficiently described already. 
Rovers” felt and admitted the force of many of the considera- 
tions which Sabatier and Schoen had urged, but on the whole 
he leans to the Vischer-Harnack hypothesis and strengthens it 
with some arguments of his own. Bruston,” on the other hand, 
took a view still different from any hitherto proposed. He 

12 Die Offenbarung Johannis keine urspriinglich jiidische Apokalypse, Tiibingen, 
1886. 

13 Studien und Kritiken, Gotha. 

™ Pp. 318-56. 

15 For a list of the articles called out by the Vischer hypothesis within a year of 
its publication, see SCHOEN’s L’origine de I’ Apocalypse, Paris, 1887, p. 11. 

6 Revue de théologie, Lausanne, 1887, afterward published separately, Zes- 
origines littéraires et la composition del’ Apocalypse de Saint Jean, Paris, 1888. 

17 L’origine de l’ Apocalypse de Saint Jean, Paris, 1887. 

8 As published in 1888 it bears the title, Omwerkings en Compilatie-Hypothesen 
toegepast op de Apokalypse van Johannes, Groningen, 1888. 

19 Apocalyptische Studién, Leyden, 1888. 

2 Revue de théologie, 1888. Reprinted as Les origines de l’ Apocalypse, Paris, 1888. 
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found in our Apocalypse two previous apocalypses, but both by 
Christian authors. The earliest of these was, he held, written 
in Hebrew in the reign of Nero, before the year 68, by a Jewish 
Christian, while the second was written probably toward the end 
of the reign of Domitian and in Greek. The union of the two 
was accomplished near the beginning of the second century. 

In the same year, an American critic, Professor Briggs, exam- 
ined Vischer’s hypothesis inthe Presbyterian Review and rejected 
it. The examination was not lengthy, and the verdict pro- 
nounced is interesting because on some of the points involved 
its author has since changed his opinions. The ground taken 
as to the inadequacy of Vischer’s criticism was in the main valid. 

The great contribution of the year 1889 to the subject was 
made by Friedrich Spitta* in a book of nearly six hundred 
pages. Spitta made a new combination of the materials, though 
his theory has some relation to several of those which preceded 
it. According to him the Christian kernel of the Apocalypse 
is an apocalypse written by John Mark about the year 60. With 
this a Christian editor has united two Jewish apocalypses, one 
of which was composed in the time of Pompey, about 63 B. C., 
and the other in the time of Caligula. Each of these three 
sources Spitta believed to be complete apocalypses— not simply 
single visions or collections of visions, but works possessing 
unity of plan, which in each case treated of events from their 
own times to the end of all things. The three were not only 
alike, Spitta held, in that they ended in the overthrow of the 
world-power, but in that they contained a vision of seven judg- 
ments to take place before the end; for he assigned the seven 
Seals, the seven Trumpets, and the seven Bowls one to each of 
his three sources. The editor did not have much to do but to 
weave the sources together as best he could. 

The next contributions to the subject were made in the year 
1891. Dr. Edward C. Moore” in America and Simcox” in 
England then recapitulated for English-speaking readers the 

Die Offenbarung des Johannes untersucht, Halle, 1889. 

22 Journal of Biblical Literature, X, 20 ff. ~ 


23 The Revelation of St. John, pp. 155-74 in the “Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges.” 
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work hitherto done, and both assumed toward it the position of 
the Scotch verdict, ‘not proven,” while Provost Salmon, of Dub- 
lin, in the fifth edition of his Introduction, vigorously opposed 
the analysis. Professor Schmidt, of Basel, however, put for- 
ward yet another theory. He found three Jewish sources in the 
book, and left little to the Christian author except the introduc- 
tion, the epistles to the churches, and the conclusion. Karl 
Erbes*5 also in the same year published a theory similar to that 
which Bruston had put forward in 1888. Enrbes finds in the 
Apocalypse two previous sources, both written by Jewish Chris- 
tians, the one in the time of Caligula, the other about the year 
62, which were united by another Jewish Christian about the 
year 80. 

The next considerable contributions to the discussion were 
made in the year 1893. Early in that year Professor Milligan,” of 
Aberdeen, opposed all the proposed analyses and argued for the 
unity and apostolic authorship of the work, while later in the 
same year Vélter??7 came out with a new work of more than five 
hundred pages and more mature in thought than those which he 
had formerly published, in which he presented a theory more com- 
plex than any which had preceded it, unless his own original 
theory compete for this honor. Vélter sought to show that the 
original Apocalypse, consisting chiefly of the Seals and Trumpets, 
was written in Palestine about 62A.D. This was, he held, enlarged 
by editions written in the years A. D. 68 and 70, beginning with 
the vision in 10: I-11, and including the description of the har- 
lot city and its destruction, 17—19:4. In the reignof Titus 
a new edition was issued, which embraced some new material 
from the hand of Cerinthus; this began with the vision of the 
Woman andthe Dragon, 12: 1-10, and embraced the advent of 
the Messiah and the passages grouped about the millennium, 
I9: 11—21:8. In the reign of Domitian another edition was 


24 Anmerkungen tiber die Komposition der Offenbarung Johannis, Freiburg, 1891. 
25 Die Offenbarung Johannis kritisch untersucht, Gotha, 1891. 


26 Discussions on the Apocalypse, London, Macmillan & Co.; New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1893. 


27 Das Problem der Apocalypse, Freiburg und Leipzig, 1893. 
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issued, in which were numerous additions, including especially 
the war withthe Beasts, 12: 12—13:18; 14: 9-12, the vision of the 
Bowls, chaps. 15-16, and the new Jerusalem, 21:g—22:21. These, 
he held, were written in Greek. Another and a larger edition was 
issued in the time of Trajan, in which the changes and additions 
were chiefly editorial. And, lastly, the final edition in its pres- 
ent form dates from the time of Hadrian, about 130 A.D. In 
this edition V6lter thinks the epistles to the seven churches 
were first incorporated, together with some final editorial notes. 

The year 1894 saw the production of two works of interest 
to our subject. These were by Jiilicher in Germany and Rauch 
in Holland. The former, in his Zinleitung,* holds that the 
Apocalypse was written about 95 A. D., and that the author has 
taken up into his work in various places fragments of older 
apocalypses ; while the latter, in a work” which gives an excel- 
lent account in detail of the work of the critics who had pre- 
ceded him, argues that the Apocalypse is not a work from one 
font, but is put together from different authors. Rauch agrees 
with Erbes in dating the earliest of these in the year 62, but 
differs from him in regarding it as of Jewish rather than Chris- 
tian origin; this, he thinks, a Christian author worked over and 
enlarged about the year 80 or 81. 

In the early part of the year 1895 the criticism of the 
Apocalypse was enriched by two most important contributions. 
These were Gunkel’s Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit> 
and Briggs’ Messiah of the Apostles.* 

The former of these works takes up the theme of an early 
essay of the present writer,* the Tiamat myth or Babylonian 
creation epic, and, following in the footsteps of that essay, but with 
a thoroughness never before manifested in the treatment of the 
subject, traces its influence through the Old and New Testa- 
ments. More than half of Gunkel’s book of four hundred pages 

% Finleitung in das N. T., erste und zweite Auflage, 1894. 

29 Die Offenbarung des Johannes untersucht, Haarlem, 1894. The body of Rauch’s 
work was written before VOLTER’s Problem der Apoc. appeared. 

3% Gottingen, 1895. 
3* New York, Scribner’s, 1895; cf chaps. ix—xv. 
37“Tiamat,” in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, XV,1 ff. 
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is devoted to a most thorough examination of the New Testa- 
ment Apocalypse in connection with this Babylonian material. 
Though he was not the first to see its connection with Babylo- 
nian influence,3 the treatment which he accords the subject 
forms a new departure in apocalyptic criticism. 

Gunkel’s discussion of the Apocalypse begins with chap. 12. 
He shows that by no satisfactory exegesis can this chapter be 
made to apply to the birth of Jesus, but that it must have come 
to the Christians through a Jewish source (herein agreeing with 
Vischer, Weyland, Pfleiderer, Rovers, Sabatier, Schoen, Spitta, 
and Rauch). He further shows that there is much in the chap- 
ter, and in like manner in the whole Apocalypse and in all the 
apocalyptic literature, which cannot be explained as historical 
allusion, and which cannot be the creation of a seer’s fancy, but 
which must have been embodied in a tradition which the succes- 
sive apocalyptic writers employed. This tradition, according to 
Gunkel, was believed to contain the key which was to unlock 
the mysteries of the last things, when the powers of evil were 
to be finally overthrown and the kingdom of God set up; and 
each seer applied something of its details to the historical events 
of his own time, often passing on other details, which he could 
not understand, as a part of the mystery of the sacred tradition. 
It is therefore futile, Gunkel urges, for us to hope to find in the 
history of any period a historical situation which will satisfacto- 
rily explain all the details of any apocalypse. Much must 
remain unsolved for us, as it did for the seer. In this category 
he puts the ‘3% times” of Daniel, with its paraphrases in the 
New Testament Apocalypse, and the “42 months” of the latter 
work, together with other similar data. These, he thinks, were 
furnished by the tradition, and were taken by the seers to refer 
to some consummation which they did not understand. 

Not the least merit of Gunkel’s work is that it thus formu- 
lates a precise method of apocalyptic interpretation. The inter- 
preter must not assume that the writer invented all his material, 
but must seek to find whether oral tradition influenced him in 
any degree, and, if so, in what form the tradition existed for him. 

33 Cf. Journal of the American Oriental Society, XV, pp. 26, 27. 
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It becomes further the duty of the exegete to distinguish 
between allusions to historical events and mysteries which the 
writer did not himself understand; allusions to historical per- 
sons and events must not be assumed without clear proof. This 
canon certainly seems a sound one, and the widely divergent 
dates assigned to different parts of the New Testament Apoca- 
lypse by different writers who have tried to explain every detail 
historically affords abundant evidence of the usefulness of some 
such canon of interpretation as Gunkel proposes. 

Having clearly traced the presence and influence of such a 
tradition among the Jews, Gunkel proceeds to inquire whence it 
came to them. It is certainly difficult in the Old Testament, or 
in post-biblical Jewish writings, to find, for example, the materi- 
als of the picture of the woman of Revelation, chap. 12, and her 
fortunes. Whence come the sun, moon, and stars with which 
she is decked? Why does the dragon cast down a third of the 
stars with his tail? How does he know the impending birth of 
the child? After Michael vanquishes the dragon, he still has 
power to persecute the woman and the rest of her seed. The 
woman, at first in heaven, is straightway described, without 
explanation, as being upon the earth, and she flees to “her place” 
by means of the wings of ‘“‘the eagle.” What eagle is this, and 
why cannot Michael protect the woman? These, and such fea- 
tures, Gunkel, by a wide induction of facts, seeks to trace to such 
material as is contained in the Babylonian creation epic, and, 
though here and there he presses a point too far, on the whole, 
it must be confessed, he makes out his case exceedingly well. 

Jensen had shown, by means of the book of Esther, that 
probably the Babylonians themselves applied the Tiamat-Marduk 
myth allegorically, and that the Jews were familiar with that alle- 
gorical application. Gradually, it would seem, the Jews came to 
apply the Tiamat-Marduk struggle allegorically to their own 
fortunes and hopes. Their enemies took the place of the dragon 
or were represented by hideous forms, such as Tiamat created 

3% Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, V1, 47 ff., 209 ff. Fora 
criticism of Jensen’s article and other similar theories, cf Toy’s “Esther as Babylo- 


nian Goddess,” Mew World, March, 1898, pp. 130-44. WILDEBOER, in MARTI’s Hand- 
Commentar, Lief. 6 (1898), pp. 173-5, agrees with Jensen. 
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for her helpers.35 These enemies were to be overcome by a 
heaven-sent deliverer, who should inaugurate the millennial 
world ; just as the first earth was created by a process of conflict, 
so the birth-pangs of the new earth would be “wars and rumors 
of wars;’’%° and as the sea dragon was conquered so that the 
present heaven and earth could be, so, before the new heaven 
and the new earth came into being, the ‘‘sea would be no more.” 37 
Gunkel thus attacked the problem from a new quarter, and the 
full effect of his point of view upon the literary or documentary 
criticism has not yet been reckoned with. 

Professor Briggs treats the criticism of the Apocalypse, in 
the work referred to, only incidentally ; his main purpose is to 
trace the Messianic idea. He approached the problem, how- 
ever, with the advantage of a long experience in pentateuchal 
criticism, and the experience there acquired has borne good fruit 
in the ability he exhibits to appreciate the elements which con- 
stitute a literary unity, and in the sound discrimination he mani- 
fests in keen literary analysis. His experience enabled him to 
see such faults in the work of his predecessors that he could 
not accept the analysis of any one of them, while the literary 
facts which they brought to light compelled him, in spite of 
the marked evidences of unity which he had always seen in the 
book, to accept the documentary hypothesis. The outcome was 
a reéxamination of the whole subject which resulted in an analy- 
sis of his own. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Briggs was compelled by 
space to withhold many of his reasons for his conclusions. The 
conclusions themselves are best presented in his own table. 

It will appear from the subjoined table that Briggs finds six 
quite complete apocalypses underlying our present book, and 
that he thinks that the Apocalypse has passed through four 
editions; the first edition embraced the three sevens— Seals, 
Trumpets, and Bowls; to these the Epistles were in the second 
edition added; the Beasts and Dragon were the new elements 

35 Cf. DELITZSCH’s Weltschipfungsepos, p. 96, ll. 119-24. 

36 Matt. 24:6; Mark 13:7; the “apocalypse of Jesus.” 

37 Rev. 21:1. 38 Cf. Messiah of the Apostles, p. 305. 
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introduced in the third edition, while the changes it underwent 
in passing to the fourth edition were chiefly editorial. 





Fourth edition 
Third edition 








Second edition 





First edition 
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The earliest of these individual apocalypses is, according to 
Briggs, the apocalypse of the Beasts, which he assigns to the 
time of Caligula; the next the apocalypse of the Dragon, which 
cannot, he thinks, be much later in time. Though the earliest 
strata of our present Apocalypse, they were not, he holds, intro- 
duced into it till its third edition. Of the apocalypses of the 
Sevens he holds that the apocalypse of the Trumpets is the 
earliest, while that of the Seals is next in point of time, and the 
apocalypse of the Bowls, which presupposes the other two, must 
be somewhat later. In its original form it dated from the reign 
of Galba, but an editorial note implies the reign of Vespasian, 
and still another the reign of Domitian. 

The apocalypse of the Epistles is, Briggs holds, the latest of 
the series. It cannot be older than Nero and may he as late as 
Domitian. The four apocalypses of the Sevens were probably 
combined before the other two were united with them. The 
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final editing was near the close of the first century or early in 


the second. All these original documents, with the possible 
exception of the Epistles, were, according to Briggs, written in 
Hebrew. 

In adopting this documentary hypothesis Professor Briggs 
holds it in entire consistency with the unity of the book. That 
unity is, he thinks, the work of the final editor, who so combined 
this material, taken from six different apocalypses, each with its 
own original literary organism, as to produce a series of seven 
visions, with seven scenes in each vision, the whole introduced 
by a prologue and concluded by an epilogue. 

In the same year A. Hirscht, a pupil of Professor B. Weiss, 
published a work entitled Die Apokalypse und thre neueste Kritik, in 
which he maintains the unity, the entire Christian character, and 
the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse. 

In the year 1896 a contribution was made to the discussion 
of the Apocalypse by the appearance of the fifth edition of Die 
Offenbarung Johannis (Part XVI of Meyer’s Commentary), newly 
edited by Wilhelm Bousset. Bousset devotes above two hun- 
dred pages of his work to introduction, and examines many 
aspects of the subject. He finds by a thorough examination of 
the language (pp. 183-208) that this indicates a marked unity 
in the work. But he holds, nevertheless, that there are portions 
of the material which come from foreign sources. These are 
7:1-8; I1:1-13; 12; 13:11 ff.; 14:14-20; 17; 18, and 
21:9—22:5.39 All these passages, he thinks, the Christian 
author worked over and adapted to his own purposes, and some 
of the material was, he holds, worked over more than once. 
Thus 11: 1-13 has, he thinks, undergone two redactions, as has 
chap. 17.4" This material came, he thinks, from Jewish sources, 
though he agrees with Gunkel, of whose work he speaks in terms 
of praise, in thinking that chap. 12 could not have had a Jewish 
origin. Some of these elements, which he regards as foreign to 
the present work, were, he holds, united in the sources from 


39 See of. cit., p. 164, and pp. 330-31, 382-7, 405-15, 431-7, 451-2, 474-80, 488-9» 
and 519-22. 


4 See p. 386. 4* See pp. 479-80. 
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which the writer drew. Bousset’s theory is, therefore, similar to 
that of Sabatier and Schoen. He thinks, too, that the Apocalypse 
is connected, not with the name of John the apostle, but with 
that of John the presbyter. 

Harnack, in the great work which appeared early in 1897, 
says that the strict unity of the Apocalypse is given up; that it 
contains older writings, or at least an older writing. His treat- 
ment of the date is practically the same as in his postscript to 
Vischer’s work*# eleven years earlier. He holds that from 
17:9-I1I we have evidence that the earlier stratum was written 
under Nero or his successor, and that the final editing was done 
under Domitian. He now holds, however, that the final editor 
was ‘John the presbyter,” not the apostle, and that his work 
was done between 80 and 110 A. D. 

Weiss, in the third edition of his Finleitung, which also 
appeared in 1897, concludes a brief review of recent theories 
with the remark: ‘“ Das Wahre daran diirfte hdchstens sein, 
dass die Abhangigkeit von jiidischen Vorbildern, welche im 
Princip nie bestritten ist, starker zu veranschlagen ware, als man 
friiher annahm.” # 

During the same year, A. Meyer, of Bonn, gave, in the second 
and third numbers of the Theologische Rundschau, a review of the 
critical discussions of recent years. He concludes* that the 
Apocalypse is a compilation, either from older sources or tradi- 
tions, but that we must wait for the strife of present discussion 
to quiet down, before we can assign to each investigator the 
measure of truth his work contains. 

Professor McGiffert, in his History of Christianity in the Apos- 
tolic Age, also published in 1897, although bold with reference 
to books like the Acts which he has especially studied, is, like 
Meyer, skeptical as to the results of the criticism of the Apoca- 
lypse. He says of the author of this book: “In carrying out 

“ Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur, Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 245, 
246, and 679. 

43 Texte u. Untersuchungen, Ul. Bd., 3. Heft, pp. 139 ff. 

4 Einleitung in das N. T., dritte Auflage, p. 359. 
45 Rundschau, Vol. 1, p. 101. 
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his task, the author made large use of earlier apocalyptic writ- 
ings, probably both Christian and Jewish. That much of the 
material besides the epistles to the seven churches was origi- 
nal with himself, there can be little doubt, but it is impossible 
to fix the limits with exactness, and the line separating the 
various sources from each other can be drawn only approxi- 
mately.” 

As a result of the discussions of these sixteen years, we are 
able to classify the opinions of scholars who have expressed 
themselves on the subject as follows : 

1. With reference to the unity of the work, a) the fol- 
lowing hold that it is not all from one hand: Weizsacker, Vélter, 
Vischer, Harnack, Weyland, X in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft,” Kriger,#® Overbeck,#? Schiirer,*° Iselin, Pflei- 
derer, O. Holtzmann,* Sabatier, Schoen, Bruston, Rovers, Spitta, 
Erbes, Schmidt, Ramsay, Jiilicher, Rauch, Gunkel, Briggs 
(1895), Bousset, Meyer, and McGiffert. 6) Those maintaining 
the unity of the work whom I have noted (though, no doubt, 
many others might be added) are: Warfield, Beyschlag, Briggs 
(1888), Hilgenfeld,s* Salmon, E. C. Moore, Simcox, Milligan, 
H. J. Holtzmann,5 Hirscht, and B. Weiss. 

Of these latter E. C. Moore and H. J. Holtzmann might bet- 
ter, perhaps, be counted as neutral, since they do not so much 
argue for the unity of the Apocalypse as express the feeling 
that the contrary has not been proven. 

2. Of those who maintain the composite character of the 
Apocalypse there are two classes: a) those who regard parts 


46 Op. cit., pp. 633 ff. 47 Vol. VII (1887), Heft I. 

8 Gottingische gel. Anzeiger, 1887, Heft II. 

49 Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1887, 28. 

8° Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1888, 135-7. 

3* Theol. Zeitschrift aus der Schweiz, 1887, Heft I. 

52“*Das Ende des jiidischen Staatswesen und die Entstehung des Christentums,” 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, bearb. von B. STADE und O. HOLTZMANN, 1888. Bd. II, 
Abteilung 2, pp. 658-64. 

53 The Church in the Roman Empire, 1893, p. 298. 

54 Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1890, pp. 385 ff. 

388 Jahrbiicher fiir prot. Theologie, 1891, pp. 520-44, and Offendarung d. Johannes 
in “ Handcommentar,” 1891. 
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of the work as Jewish, as Vischer, Harnack, Weyland, X, Iselin, 
Pfleiderer, O. Holtzmann, Sabatier, Schoen, Rovers, Spitta, 
Schmidt, Rauch, Gunkel, Bousset, and McGiffert; 4) those 
who maintain the Christian character of the whole work, as 
Weizsacker, Vélter, Bruston, Erbes, Ramsay, and Briggs. 

3. Again, the critics who accept divisive hypotheses may be 
said to fall into four classes: @) those who hold that it is a 
Jewish work, or Jewish documents, to which Christian additions 
have been made, as Vischer, Harnack, Weyland, X, Iselin, 
Pfleiderer, O. Holtzmann, Rovers, Schmidt, and Rauch; 4) those 
who hold it to be a Christian work, which, in successive editions, 
has taken into itself Jewish elements, as Sabatier, Schoen, Spitta, 
Bousset, and McGiffert; c) those who regard it as comprising 
reédited Christian documents, as Weizsacker, Vélter, Bruston, 
Erbes, and Briggs; @) those who find, not mere fragments, but 
complete and consistent apocalypses underlying our work, as — 
Spitta and Briggs. These last two scholars belong in different 
classes, as has been pointed out above, but they constitute in 
the point in question a class by themselves. 

It is apparent from this classification that hitherto those who 
have attempted to analyze the Apocalypse have reached no 
agreement among themselves. This is, of course, taken by 
scholars of the extreme conservative school as an evidence that 
the whole effort is without foundation and is destined to end in 
moonshine. This might conceivably be the case, but there are 
some phenomena, to be pointed out below, which strongly mili- 
tate against it. It is more probable that there is an element of 
truth in the documentary hypothesis, but that the earlier critics 
did not hit upon the right solution of it. At all events, when 
we note that, though critics differ widely in their theories as 
to date, authorship, and circumstances of composition, they 
agree quite closely in the places where they find editorial seams 
and interpolations, we are prompted to believe that there must 
be some evidence here upon which to build If there be such 
evidence, sixteen years of examination ought to have issued in 
some permanent results. Are there such results? I believe 
there are; and would enumerate them as follows: 
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RESULTS. 


1. That there is in the material of the Apocalypse a Babylonian 
element. This point, for which the writer argued 18g90,% has, 
through the brilliant labors of Gunkel, been satisfactorily estab- 
lished. This element coming through a stream of tradition, upon 
which successive apocalypses were based, lodged in our Apoca- 
lypse as well as in others the driftwood of Babylonian fragments, 
which cannot be resolved into historical references, and by which 
its course may be traced. We recognize this driftwood: a) in 
the dragon of chaps. 12 and 20, with his multiform shape, his 
power over the stars, and the stream issuing from his mouth ;%7 
6) in the unearthly character of the woman in chap. 12, who is 
‘arrayed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars,” who has the wings of the 
great eagle and who is with child;5* c) in the strife between 
Michael and the dragon, 12:7; a) in the beasts which come 
up out of the deep, 13:1, 11; Dan. 7: 3-7; ¢) in the concep- 
tion that when sin is banished from earth “the sea shall be no 
more,” 21:1; f) in the peculiar horses with tails like scor- 
pions, and stings, in 9: 10, and like serpents, vs. 18;© g) in the 
inexplicable numbers ‘3% times,” 12:14; Dan. 7:25, and 
12:7; the “42 months,” 13:5, and the 666,” 13:18. These 
and other similar elements are best explained on the theory of a 
Babylonian origin. The Babylonian mythological combat 
between Tiamat and Marduk, probably allegorically applied to 
other struggles by the Babylonians themselves, was taken in 
allegory by the Jews as the key to the last things, and furnished 


the point of departure for the apocalyptic impulse. 
2. The recognition of this fact carries with it another result, 
: that there are elements of the Apocalypse which are undoubtedly 


86 JOAS., XV, 26, 27. 57 Cf. the dragon Tiamat. 

58 Cf. GUNKEL, pp. 379 ff., who shows that the imagery originated in the description 
of the birth of Marduk. 

59 Cf. the strife between Marduk and Tiamat in DELITzscn’s Weltschopfungsepos, 
Tafel IV, and ZIMMERN’s “ Beilagen” to Gunkel’s work. 

& Cf, Weltschipfungsepos, pp. 96, 119-24. 

6t Cf, JENSEN in Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, V1, 47 FE.» 
209 ff., and WILDEBOER in MARTI’s Hand-Com., Lief. 6, pp. 173-5. 
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of Jewish origin; for this Babylonian element can only have 
come into the Christian church through Jewish sources. But at 
this point we are met with a difficulty which is very great. Are 
these Jewish elements of the Apocalypse so Jewish that they 
must have been written by a Jew, as most critics contend? Or 
may they have been written by a Jewish-Christian who had been 
steeped in Jewish conceptions until his whole thought moved in 
them, as Weizsacker, Vélter, Bruston, Erbes, Ramsay, and Briggs 
aver? The difficulty is to determine just how Jewish a first- 
century man had to be in order to preclude the possibility of 
his being a Christian. It is a psychological problem which will 
perhaps never be solved. But, notwithstanding the psychologi- 
cal difficulty, it appears most probable, for reasons which will be 
given at a future point, that parts of our Apocalypse were 
written in Jewish rather than Christian circles. These portions 
have, as their nucleus, chaps. II, 12, 13, and 18, which have 
been most widely recognized as Jewish, but will be indicated 
more fully below. 

3. Another result which we have to note is the documentary 
character of the Apocalypse. This has, I think, been clearly made 
out, notwithstanding Gunkel’s arraignment of the critics, and in 
spite of our recognition of his main contention; for, while the 
recognition of Gunkel’s canon of interpretation rules out of 
court many historical allusions which critics have seemed to find 
in the Apocalypse, it does not invalidate all of them, and does 
not even touch many canons of literary criticism which in a 
thorough study one is compelled to apply. No matter whence 
an author obtained his material, if it comes to him as oral tradi- 
tion, as Gunkel supposes, and not in a definite literary form, his 
literary productions from the material may be expected to have 
unity of plan and consistency of representation. If they do 
not have these, one may then guess that a part of the material 
had previously been cast into literary form and was not 
thoroughly wrought over by the author. This holds true especi- 
ally of a work of such literary power as the Apocalypse. 

We find, for example, that the Apocalypse consists of seven 
visions, of seven scenes each, and that four of the visions are 
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marked off from the other three by distinct groups of sevens— 
seven epistles, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven bowls. How 
is it that the author who molds his whole work and so 
many of its parts on the pattern of the holy number does not 
use it throughout? This suggests a documentary difference. 
This hint gathers considerable force from the fact that the first of 
the visions without the group of seven distinct objects begins in 
chap. 12, where, as we have seen, one of the most striking of the 
strata of Babylonian material begins—a stratum, too, which, in so 
far as it had any allegorical meaning, must have referred to times 
considerably. prior to those represented in the preceding visions. 

If we limit ourselves to the first three visions, we find that the 
vision of the Epistles has a Christophany and seven epistles, and 
seems practically complete in itself. It lacks as it stands only 
a fitting conclusion to make it a complete apocalypse.® 

The vision of the Seals has as an introduction a Theophany, a 
Christophany, and six seals; between the sixth and seventh seal 
there are two scenes in chap. 7, which are usually regarded as 
episodes. The opening of the seventh seal is seen, but no event 


- transpires. 

Can these episodes be original to the vision of the Seals? 
Have they not been inserted by a later editor? Was there not 
a fitting conclusion to the vision which followed on the opening 
of the seventh seal? Has it not been removed? 


The vision of the Trumpets again begins abruptly with a 
scene in the temple, 8: 2-6, with no Theophany or Christophany 
to introduce it. The six trumpets follow in regular order. After 
the sixth trumpet two scenes in I0—II: 13 appear which are 
not announced by trumpets; then the seventh trumpet follows 
with its scene. Can these two unannounced scenes be original 
to the vision of the Trumpets ? Was it not more likely introduced 
from some other source ? Taking as our guides the visions of the 
Epistles and Bowls, the episodes between the sixth and seventh 
seals and the sixth and seventh trumpets had no place in those 
visions, as the Epistles and Bowls have no episodes. 

6 Briccs, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 390. 

63 BRIGGS, of. cit., p. 291. 64 BRIGGS, ibid. 
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In chap. 10 there isa Theophany with a little book and a com- 
mission to a prophet, similar to Ezekiel’s commission.®> This 
looks as though it were originally the beginning of a vision, just as 
the Epistles and Seals begin with Christophanies.© 

The two episodes of chap. 7, as Vischer clearly saw, are so 
strikingly in contrast in spirit and tone that they cannot have 
originally belonged together. 

When we turn back to the beginning of the book, we find 
four different beginnings. Vss. I-3 contain a general introduc- 
tion to the work as it now stands; vss. 4-6 contain a salutation 
which refers both to the Epistles and Seals ; vss. 7-8, introduced 
after one salutation has closed and before another introduction 
begins, might well come from another source ; while vs. 9 begins 
with a proper introduction to the Epistles. All this is most 
easily explained on the documentary hypothesis. Such observa- 
tions might be greatly multiplied. For a fuller statement of 
them the reader is referred to the work of Professor Briggs 
already mentioned, where most of those indicated above are 
given. These literary considerations apply quite as forcibly 
when we apply Gunkel’s canon of interpretation as when we do 
not. They are independent of historical reference and compel 
us in my judgment to hold that the fact is demonstrated that 
the phenomena of the Apocalypse require a documentary theory 
for their explanation. They receive some confirmation, too, from 
the fact already mentioned that, while the critics differ widely in 
their combination of the materials, they agree closely in the 
places where they find literary seams. 

The impression made by these literary facts is strengthened 
by the analogy of the other apocalypses. The composite 
character of Enoch has been recognized since Liicke published 
his Einlettung in die Offenbarung Johannis, in 1852, and is an 
axiom of current criticism. Fourth Esdras was shown to be 
composite by Kabisch in 1889, and Charles has recently come 
to his support. The composite character of the apocalypse of 

6 Ezekiel 2: 8—3: 3. & BRIGGS, of. cit., p. 292. 

% Das vierte Buch Ezra, Gottingen, 1889. 

8 The Apocalypse of Baruch, London, 1896, p. Ixvii. 
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Baruch was independently recognized by Kabisch® and de 
Faye,” and is strongly supported by Charles in his recent 
critical treatment of the book.* The composite character of 
Daniel has been held by various scholars since the days of 
Spinoza,” and has been recently advocated by Meinhold” and 
Strack.73 It is doubtful whether the criticism of Daniel has 
hitherto been sufficiently thoroughgoing. The writer believes 
he is able to point out evidence for its composite character 
which has been overlooked by others. His results will soon be 
published. 

We may, with Theodor Zahn, decline to throw the apocalypse 
of John” into a sack with the other apocalypses, and neverthe- 
less feel that the indications for the composite character of the 
work are strengthened by arguments from analogy. We hold, 
then, that recent criticism has shown that nothing short of a 
documentary hypothesis will satisfy the conditions of the 
problem. 

4. Another point which may be regarded as settled is that 
the Apocalypse reached its final form about the end of the first 
century. Most recent critics make the reign of Domitian the 
last historical waymark which it reveals, and internal and exter- 
nal evidence unite in this testimony. The former finds expres- 
sion in 17: 11” and the latter in Irenzus.77 

When we come to the details of any of the proposed literary 
solutions, we tread on less certain ground. It may not, how- 
ever, be out of place to state what in the writer’s judgment may 
be accepted here. 

6 Jahrbiicher fiir protest. Theol., 1891, p. 66-107. 

7° Les apocalypses juives, 1892, pp. 25-8, 76-103, 192-204. 

7" Cf. Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, x. 

72 Die Compos. d. B. Daniel, 1884; Beitrige zurErkl. d. B. Dan., 1888; and STRACK 
AND ZOCKLER’s Aurzg. Komm., 1889. 

73 Einleitung in das A. T., second ed., pp. 69 ff. In the third edition he appears 
to have become non-committal ; cf pp. 141, 146. 7 

74 See Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII (1898), Pt. II. 

75 RAUCH’S Offenbarung d. Johannis, p. 34. 

7abrds Sy50bs éort must on the interpretation of the passage alluded to below 


(p. 798) refer to Domitian. 
77V, 30, 3. 
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PROVISIONAL RESULTS. 


1. Here the writer would state his conviction that the analysis 
of Professor Briggs must be in the main accepted, for it makes its 
separations of the material in places which, on the whole, are 
more natural than those of previous analyses, and it shapes the 
material out of which the Apocalypse was formed into con- 
sistent and natural literary wholes, which impress the reader with 
their literary unity, whereas most previous analyses make upon 
one the impression that the material which they string together 
never could have stood originally in such connection as the 
critics place it. 

Vischer’s theory held to but one anterior apocalypse. By 
its removal of chaps. 1-3; 7: 8-17, etc., it destroyed the sym- 
metry of the present work, which is molded by the sacred 
number seven, and left wholly unexplained many of the literary 
difficulties pointed out above. Spitta made the following com- 
binations: To his Urapokalypse ie assigned 1:4—6:17; 8:1; 
7:9-17; 19:96, 10; 22:8-18,and 20, 21. To J.": 7:1-8; 8:2— 
10:7; IL: 15a, 19; 12: 1—14: 11; 16: 13-20; Ig: 11—21I:1; 
and 21:5,6. To J.?: 10:.16, 2a, 8-11; I1: 1-13; 11: 155-18; 
14:14-20; 15:2-8; 16:1-12, 17a, 21; 17:1-6; 18: 1-23; 
19: 1-8; 21:9-27; 22:1-3, 15. This analysis escapes some 
of the defects of Vischer’s, but not all of them; for a) it fails 
to distinguish between the tone of the visions of the Seals and 
the Epistles ; 5) chap. 12 can hardly have stood originally after 
11:19. The vision of the Trumpets leads one to expect that 
when the seventh trumpet sounds the end will come; and it 
seems much more probable that the continuation of 11: 1g is to 
be found, with Briggs, in 14 : 6-7, 14-20, than that the beginning 
of another long struggle should be announced. c) This analysis 
leaves in confusion the dragon and the beasts, whereas the sec- 
tions referring to the two are easily separable from one another, 
and the terms are not interchangeable. d) It needlessly destroys 
the symmetry of the vision of the Bowls; and é) the reference 
of J.? to the time of Pompey is not tenable. 

Volter’s analysis (1893) is as follows: There was an Urapoka- 
lypse written in 62 A. D., consisting of 1: 4-6 (except reference 
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to the seven churches and seven spirits), 92; 4: I-I1; 5:1-10; 
6:1-17; 7: 1-8; 8:1-13; 9: 1-21; I1: 14-19; 14: I-3, 6-8, 
14-20; I9:5-10a,; the earliest additions in 68 and 70 A.D. 
were I10:I-II; 17:1-18, and 18:1—19:4; with the first 
reéditing in the time of Titus 12: I-10 and Ig: 11—21:8 were 
added; with the second reéditing, under Domitian, 12: 12-17; 
13; 14:9-12; I5 —17:Ia; 17:19, 20; 20:4a, 100; 21:9—27; the 
third reéditing, under Trajan, consisted chiefly of editorial notes ; 
while the last reéditing, under Hadrian, supplied 1: 9— 3:22 and 
many more editorial notes. 

The analysis of Vélter is open to chipctions similar to those 
urged against Spitta’s. @) It destroys a literary unity by sepa- 
rating two scenes in chap. 12 which relate to the dragon and 
belong together. 4) It needlessly destroys the literary unity 
of chaps. 15-17, the chief part of the vision of the Bowls. 
c) It fails to distinguish between the visions of Beasts and 
Bowls, leaving the material of the two in confusion and ignoring 
some of the clearest indications of date. d) It fails, like Spitta’s 
analysis, to distinguish clearly between the visions of the Dragon 
and Beasts (19:11—11:8). ¢) Such exact dating as Vdélter 
gives is impossible ; f) and that any of the Apocalypse comes 
from the reign of Hadrian is extremely improbable. The analy- 
sis of Briggs does not seem to be open to such objections as 
these. Many times I have tested its different parts in class- 
room work on the Apocalypse, and have always found that the 
primary recoil of feeling which was produced by what seemed at 
first an over-refinement of analysis has been dispelled by the 
reasonableness and the sufficiency of his work. 

This, however, applies mainly to the analysis itself, but not 
always to details. For example, Briggs seems to regard all the 
original apocalypses as Christian, but an examination of the text 
of three of them, the Beasts, Dragon, and Trumpets, as he has 
himself translated it and annotated it,” fails, if we agree with 
him as to the probable editorial notes and additions, to reveal 

8 Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 309-90. I refer to the text with its footnotes, which 


point out glosses, etc., not to the comments interspersed in larger type, with much of 
which I cannot agree. 
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anything in the original that a Jew might not have written. 
These are the apocalypses which contain by far the larger part 
of the Babylonian material, which must have come to Christianity 
through Judaism, and when the interpolations, the existence of 
which the critics have demonstrated, are removed, I must con- 
fess that I cannot rid myself of the impression that these apoca- 
lypses originated in Jewish and not in Christian circles. 

2. With reference to the dates of the different strata, one must in 
the main commend the assertions and the reserve of Professor Briggs. 
The historical situation of chap. 13 points with great clearness 
to the attempt of Caligula to compel the Jews to worship his 
image.” That the apocalypse of the Beasts dates from that 
time is, therefore, a reasonable conclusion. The next reason- 


79 Cf. MOMMSEN, Provinces of the Roman Empire, ll, p. 211; and SCHURER, 
History of the Jewish Peoplein the Time of Fesus Christ, Div. I, Vol. II, pp. 99-103. 

8] cannot agree with Briggs that the words xal 6 dp:Ouds adrod étaxbown éfjxovra 
# in 13:18 are a gloss. They seem, as Gunkel has shown, to belong to the original 
tradition as much as the p#jvas Teocepdxovra duo, and came probably from the Babylonian 
source along with the “3% times.” It is probable that Gunkel is right in finding the 
origin of 666 in TMINIP DWN (7. ¢., the primeval abyss) = 666. See Schipfung und 
Chaos, p. 378. It is, however, doubtful whether the beast, which Gunkel rightly takes 
to refer to the Roman power in general, and a head of his, which he rightly claims 
must mean an ‘&mperor as distinguished from the empire, were always kept separate 
in men’s minds. Such clearness of thoughtis not manifested in modern exegesis, and 
why should we expect it in the ancient ? Nothing would be more natural than for 
someone living under Nero to hit upon an interpretation referring to that monarch, 
“Op 73 = 666. Then someone might naturally spell it WOp IM) (—616), and 
thus the variant, éfaxéo.n Séxa %, to which Irenzeus (V, 30, 1) testifies, may have 
originated. It would be strange if modern interpreters were the first to see in the 
number references to historical characters which, as time went on, could easily be found 
in such a cipher. So many such references have been found that it seems more likely 
that the number was a part of the traditional apocalyptic material which underwent 
new interpretations from time to time. Perhaps even Vdlter’s guess, Trajanus 
Hadrianus (OVS FMD = 666, or OTM "IN FAD = 616, Problem der Apok., 
1893, p. 215), may have been one of the ancient interpretations. After the document 
was translated into Greek, then interpretations like Aaretvos = 666, mentioned by 
Irenzeus (V, 30, 3), would be natural. If, as Volter and Briggs claim, and as I believe, 
chap. 13 was originally written in Hebrew, ZAHN (Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft, 
1885, pp. 595 ff.) and Spitta (Offendarung des Fohannes, pp. 392 ff.) are wrong in 
assuming 616 as the correct reading and Idios Kaicap as the original interpretation. 
We are rather to suppose that the original author in the time of Caligula passed it on 
as he did the “ 42 months,” without applying it, and that historical applications of it 
were afterward made. In that case Spitta and Briggs are right in regarding 13: 18a 
as a gloss. 
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able indication of date is found in 17: 9-11 in the apocalypse of 
the Bowls. Harnack and Briggs are, no doubt, right in claiming 
that the phrase, of wévre érecav, brings us to Nero or Galba— 
Nero if we count the five kings from Julius, to Galba if we count 
from Augustus —for the original date of this writing, and in 
seeing in later parts of the clause references to later monarchs 
made by subsequent editors.** Thus Briggs dates the apocalypse 
of the Bowls under Galba. This gives us two fixed points. 
The sequence of apocalypses which Briggs supposes — Beasts, 
Dragon, Trumpets, Seals, and Bowls—has much to commend 
it. The apocalypse of the Bowls is certainly dependent upon 
the apocalypses of the Beasts and Trumpets, and probably the 
Seals, and is, therefore, later than they. The apocalypse of the 
Seals is more distinctly Christian in tone than that of the 
Trumpets, and hence is presumably later. The greatest question 
seems to be whether the apocalypse of the Dragon may not be 
older than that of the Beasts. The data for the determination 
of this are very slight, and in this point Briggs is perhaps right. 

We may suppose, then, these apocalypses were composed 
from 40-68 A. D. in Jewish and Judzo-Christian circles. Who 
were their authors and at what exact times three ofgthem were 
written it is now vain to inquire. The data necessary for the 
determination of this point do not exist. 

With reference to the apocalypse of the Epistles, Briggs 
remarks: “It cannot be earlier than Nero. It may be as late as 
Domitian.’ * While this statement is true, it should be observed 
that the developed doctrinal tone and the Asiatic setting of the 
Epistles lead one to regard this apocalypse as a product of the 
later rather than the earlier portion of the period which Briggs 
holds open for it. 


PROBLEMS. 


1. The beginning of the apocalypse of the Epistles attributes 
it to some John (1:9), who was well known to his readers. It 


8t Cf, HARNACK, Nachwort to Vischer, 2. ¢., pp. 135 ff., and Chronologie der alt 
christlichen Litteratur, 1, p. 245; also BRicGs, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 427. 
820. cit., p. 304. 
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seems clear that the earlier apocalypses cannot have been from 
John, some of them for their Jewish origin, others for the objec- 
tive way in which the apostles are spoken of. If we could trust 
the tradition which connects the apostle John with Ephesus and 
Patmos, we might suppose that he is the John who speaks here, 
and that it is his authorship of the apocalypse of the Epistles 
which led Justin Martyr® and Irenzeus* to call him the author 
of the whole Apocalypse. There are, however, difficulties in the 
way of the acceptance of this tradition, some of which will be 
discussed a little farther on. One which we may mention now 
is the silence of Ignatius, who, early in the second century, 
traveled through that very country and wrote letters to five of 
the Asiatic churches, but makes no mention of John, though 
he mentions Paul in his letter to the Ephesians (chap. 12), 
and Peter and Paul in his letter to the Romans (chap. 4). Had 
John lived and ministered in Ephesus, could he have been thus 
silent? We must at present hold our judgment on this point in 
suspense. 

2. As to Professor Briggs’ idea of what comprised the suc- 
cessive editions of the Apocalypse, it must be said that his work 
here is not so convincing as it is in his analysis of the book into 
its component parts. He himself seems to recognize that the 
apocalypse of the Bowls is dependent on that of the Beasts.*s 
One might naturally suppose, therefore, that the latter work was 
incorporated with the Trumpets and Seals before the Bowls, 
which is “less original than any other of the apocalypses,” ® was 
written. The question is, however, beset with difficulties. The 
real course of the compilation of the Apocalypse has not as yet 
been thoroughly made out. 

3. The question as to whether the apostle John is the final 
editor, or had anything to do with the Apocalypse, is a difficult 
one. Some of the difficulties have already been referred to. 
Justin Martyr, however, between 155 and 160, in his Dialogue, 
speaks of the author of the Apocalypse as avijp tis, @ dvopya 
lwdvyns, els tav atroctéAwy Tod Xpiotod. Irenzus speaks of him 

83 Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 81. 85 BRIGGS, of. cit., p. 421. 

IV, 20, II. 86 BRIGGS, of. cit., p. 415. 
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twice as Johannes Domini discipulus ;*” but Bousset and Har- 
nack are convinced that this testimony of Irenzus is not reli- 
able. Irenzus refers to Papias asa pupil of John the disciple of 
the Lord, whereas Eusebius,” quoting the exact words of 
Papias, seeks to show that Irenzus is mistaken in supposing 
that Papias was a disciple of the apostle John, and claims that, 
according to Papias’ own words, John the presbyter, of whom 
he was a pupil, is distinguished from the apostles. Harnack 
argues® that, if Ireneus made a mistake about Papias, he 
probably made a mistake about Polycarp, and that his testi- 
mony as to the presence of the apostle John in Asia is 
accordingly worthless. Justin was not, of course, able to 
give first-hand testimony. Papias, the only eyewitness, testi- 
fies to John the presbyter alone, while Irenzus, caught in one 
mistake, is not elsewhere to be trusted in the matter; hence 
Bousset and Harnack conclude that John the presbyter was the 
author or editor of the Apocalypse. 

Haussleiter,* on the other hand, argues that John the pres- 
byter is a figment of the imagination. He claims that Papias, 
in the passage quoted by Eusebius, does not distinguish *Apv- 
otiwy nail o mpecButepos "Iwavyns from the apostles mentioned 
in the previous clause, and designated as mpeoSurépos. He fur- 
ther claims that in the list of the apostles in the quotation from 
Papias the words 4 t/’Iwdvvns are an awkward gloss inserted by 
someone who, forgetting that James the son of Zebedee was mar- 
tyred long before, mistook this James for him, and thought that 
his brother John should be mentioned too, just as in the gospels 
Andrew and Peter are followed by James and John.” Hauss- 

87 TV, 20, 11, and V, 26, 1. 

BV, 33,334. V, 33, 4. 

27. £., Til, 30; 4 

% Of. cit., pp. 323-40 and 655 ff. Cf. also BOUSSET, of. cit., pp. 33-51, who, by 
an independent argument, reaches the same conclusion. 

* Theologisches Literaturblatt, September 25, 1896. 

92 The Eusebian passage in question (H. Z., III, 39, 4) reads: El éé mov xal rapy- 
KoNovOnkws tis Tots mpecBuTépas EXO, Tos Tav mpecBurépwv advéxpivov dOyous* TL 
Avipéas 4 rl Iérpos elrev 9 rl Didkermos 4 rh Owuads H "IdxwBos 4 ri "Iwdvyns 4 Mar- 
Oaios 4 ris €repos Tv Tod Kuplov wabnrdv, 6 Te Apicriwy cal 6 mpecBvrepos *Iwdvvns, of 
Tov kuplov wabnral, Aéyouery, 
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leiter further claims that the passage contained originally three 
pairs of apostles in the first clause, Andrew and Peter, Philip 
and Thomas, James and Matthew, and that this awkward gloss 
upsets itssymmetry. He thus finds but one John in the passage, 
and that one an apostle, and relegates John the presbyter to the 
limbo of a blunderer’s imagination. 

It must be confessed that both these methods seem some- 
what violent. The internal indications of the Apocalypse are, 
however, not such as to convince one of apostolic authorship or 
editorship apart from external evidence; but until the external 
evidence is more thoroughly sifted or some new fragment is 
added to it, we must regard the question as an open one. 

Whoever the editor may have been, he was a man of no 
ordinary power. He has molded his material together on a 
definite plan, skilfully weaving part with part so as to make a 
picture as consistent as one could from such diverse materials, 
which had already been cast into such striking literary form, and 
has by his touches here and there imparted to the whole work 
a semblance of unity of style such as has made many believe it 
to be a homogeneous work. 

The work has been and still is the source of consolation to 
millions, and when criticism and historical exegesis have so done 
their work that premillennarians and their ilk can no longer build 
in it their theologic nests ‘‘like rooks in an old tower,” the 
sonorous sentences of the Apocalypse and its majestic visions 
will minister inspiration and consolation still more powerfully, 
because more sanely, than they have done in the past. 





KAFTAN’S DOGMATIK.* 


By GEORGE B. FOSTER, 
The University of Chicago. 


JuLivus WILHELM MarTIN Kartan’ sits in Dorner’s seat in the 
University of Berlin. Immediately upon the conclusion of his course 
of studies he became docent in systematic theology in Leipzig, but was 
called a few weeks later to the same chair in the University of Basel, 
which he occupied from 1873 to 1883, when he became the successor of 
Dr. Dorner. Kaftan credits his first lasting incentive to independent 
thinking to the Aristotelian Trendelenburg in Berlin. At the same 
time the inherited evangelical faith had grown, through new experi- 
ences, to be an inalienable personal possession. Owing to these two 
circumstances his thoughts came to be continuously directed toward 
an empirical proof of the truth of faith, similar to what Frank subse- 
quently set forth in his System of Christian Certainty. In this state of 
mind Kaftan wrote his first work, Religious Experience as a Principle of 
Cognition, an Investigation Based on Kant and Schleiermacher.* It was 
while he was animated with these ideas that he entered upon his duties 
as a university teacher. His supposition was that the Scriptures and 
the teachings of the church were in agreement, and that the truth thus 
formulated might be developed out of the religious experience. But 
in that case, this experience, and not the formal authority of the Bible, 
would be the real principle of theology. Thus the contradiction to 
scientific spirit and method everywhere involved in the dictation of 
conclusions in the region of knowledge by a formal authority would 
be obviated. But during his professorship in Basel his theological 
standpoint underwent a gradual change. This was the result of four 

* Dogmatik. Von D. JuLius KAFTAN, Professor der Theologie in Bérlin. Erste 
und zweite Ausgabe. (“Grundriss der theologischen Wissenschaften.) Freiburg i. 
B. und Leipzig: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp. vii-+644. M. Io. 

* Born at Loit, near Apenrade, in Schleswig-Holstein, September 30, 1848; stu- 
dent in the Gymnasium at Flensburg, 1859-66; at the universities of Erlangen, 
Berlin, and Kiel, 1866-71; Ph.D., Leipzig, 1872; Lic. Theol., d¢d., 1873; D.D. 
(hon.), Basel, 1883. 

3See analogies in PRESIDENT E. G. ROBINSON’s Theology, the chapter entitled 
“Empirical Theology.” 

4 Die religiose Erfahrung als Erkenntnissprincip, etc. 
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factors: @) The new historical study of Scripture and of dogma con- 
fronted him, and he became intimately acquainted with it. In his 
opinion it was a fact no longer to be doubted or ignored that hence- 
forth dogmatics must conform to historico-critical science as the only 
method corresponding to truth. His consequent attitude toward the 
orthodox dogmatics is self-evident. 4) He learned from Ritschl that 
Christian truth, being a quantity given for faith, was not on the same 
level with the empirical knowledge of the world, but was based on 
essentially different grounds; whereupon the principle of Christian 
experience, according to which he had hitherto worked, was overthrown. 
Thus, dogmatics does not have to seek new truth, like the natural 
sciences, but exhibits a truth that is already given.» One must make 
this point clear to himself at the outset, if he would understand Kaftan. 
For it follows, ¢. g., that the use of reason in dogmatics is simply a 
usus formalis,as the elder dogmaticians would say. That is, reason 
supplies nothing out of itself, but prosecutes as its sole aim the descrip- 
tion of that knowledge given to faith. And from this last it follows 
again that the theologian must, of necessity, share this faith, else he 
would stand before his task helpless. But while these considerations 
must be presented in connection with Kaftan’s personal development, 
their significance can be better understood in another place. c¢) In 
consequence of his abandonment of the principle of Christian experi- 
ence,° and in view of his purpose to introduce no content of reason 
into the basis of his theses, and yet in spite of his rejection of the 
orthodox principle of authority as incompatible with biblical science, 
the idea now struck Kaftan that it was impossible, for all that, to cast 
aside the principle of authority in the Christian religion, that neither 
theology nor church could do without it. Let it be borne in mind 
that neither the Bible of orthodoxy, nor the speculation of liberalism, 
nor the Christian consciousness of the “ middlers,” stands the test as a 
basis for theologizing to Kaftan’s mind —so only can one appreciate 
his predicament. @) A deepening of his philosophical studies led him 
into quite different paths from those of Aristotelianism, along which 
he had been led by Trendelenburg ; a vea//y empirical mode of think- 
ing, it now seemed to him, led to quite different conclusions from 
those formerly held by him, and, on this account again, demanded a 
foundation for theology quite different from the appeal to experience. 
Agnostic in philosophy, he yet finds a way around agnosticism as 
5See Dogmatik, p. 89. 
6 The “ Christian consciousness” is our technical phrase in America. 
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regards theology ; empirical and positivistic, he yet attacks with spirit 
empirical theology. Thus, during his Basel professorship, especially 
in the years 1875-8, he was searching and trying to feel his way. 
It should be added just here that he could not find satisfaction in 
Ritschl’s Moralism, for in it the really and essentially religious, it 
seemed to him—and with full right—got the worst of it, and God 
was nothing but a power warranting morality, but not ¢he object of 
religion.’ 

In view of the foregoing, it is clear that Kaftan must face two 
problems: @) how to unite what he had learned from Ritschl, which 
diverted him from empirical theology, with his own different concep- 
tion of religion, which yet made God an object of experience; 4) 
how to formulate the principle of authority so as to make it harmonize 
with the results of historical research and what he considered sound 
philosophy. The conclusion at which he arrived, and with which he 
confidently expects to abide,’ he first published in a work entitled 
Die Predigt des Evangeliums im modernen Geistesleben® (1879), which 
contains in outline what he has since treated in detail in his larger 
works, Das Wesen der christlichen Religion (1881 and 1888), and Die 
Wahrheit der christlichen Religion (1889).” On these, in turn, rests 


his Dogmatik,* published last fall. It is on this account that acquaint- 
ance with the practical and theoretical ideas developed in the former 
works is indispensable to the appreciation of their systematization in 


7 Wherefore the following characterization of Kaftan’s position by Pfleiderer in 
his Grundriss der christlichen Glaubens- und Sittenlehre, p. 11, must be a product of 
Pfleiderer’s own phantasy: “The idea of God isa helping idea (Hilfsvorstellung) 
serving man’s self-preservation in the world, its right resting on its practical utility, 
but sebstantiality and causality are not to be predicated of it.” It will be seen to be 
an error to hold that Kaftan regards Christianity as a kind of primitive Kantianism 
overlaid by alien accretions, and that his conception of the moral life is characterized 
by austere rigorism and hard individualism. 

8In a private letter to the writer he says: “In the summer of 1878 I came on 
firm ground again, and the foundation of theology which was then taking shape in 
my head has since that time stood the test so far as I am concerned — and for my 
own person the matter will rest where it now stands.” 

97, e., “The Preaching of the Gospel in the Modern Intellectual Life.” 

% Translated into English and published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1894; 
two volumes. 

1In addition to articles of great value which Kaftan has contributed from time 
to time to the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, he has published a number of 
minor works, such as: Die religionsphilosophische Anschauung Kant’s; Die christl. 
Lehre vom Gebet ; Brauchen wir ein neues Dogma ? (answered in the affirmative), etc. 
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the latter. Hence a brief outline of his general point of view is here 
attempted. 

On the practical side, Kaftan was stirred by the increasing exten- 
sive and intensive estrangement of the truly cultured classes from the 
church and its preaching—the crisis of the present. To be sure, it 
may be said that this is no new evil; that, as the peasant complains 
about the weather and the merchant about the hard times, so the 
theologian repeats the stereotyped complaint about the decay of good 
customs and the contempt of public worship. Since the evil com- 
plained of is common to all times, its root is in the natural will and 
heart of man, decoyed by worldly good. This is true; and, being 
true, no change in the mode of preaching can help matters; help 
can come only from a world-subduing faith and a self-denying love, 
that is, powers which are incommensurable with theoretical explana- 
tion. 


But it is open to the defenders of the church to rest content 
with this explanation only under one condition, viz., that the opposi- 
tion to Christianity be entirely of a religio-ethical nature. Only in 
this case is the situation simple and clear, the foe known, the means 
to be applied beyond doubt. Then it is the historical conflict of 
practical forces, which is as old as Christianity itself, and concerning 


which no Christian can be surprised, since it is the same conflict 
which he has to wage in his own breast writ large. But it is not 
possible to ignore the fact that this condition does not hit the mark 
today. Whatever may be the truth in individual cases, the situation 
at large is different. Indeed, at bottom there is a tacit understanding 
as to this. Even the complacent defender of a rigid orthodox tend- 
ency does not goad the conscience of the ecclesiastically disposed 
layman who turns away from all complicated dogmatic and concerns 
himself with the simple, practical, fundamental truths of Christianity. 
For a long time now dogmatic controversies, even concerning the most 
important questions, are wont to be considered as a private affair of 
the theologian, notwithstanding the fact that every controversy con- 
cerning a dogma has to do with a teaching which ought to be valid 
for everyone. Dogmatics seems to have become a secret art of the 
initiated, a matter of taste, so that associate work, save with reference 
to the historical, is excluded. Those who prosecute other theological 
disciplines frequently consider dogmatics as a tender and delicate 
thing with which it were better not to meddle, and by no means 
intend this as a compliment. Even where the laity has developed an 
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interest in a definite dogmatic proposition, it is a question whether 
piety is hindered or helped thereby.” 

All this and more besides speaks for the fact that, between the 
Christian religion and the theology which dominates the public life 
of the church, a breach has taken place, and that this is, as a matter 
of fact, conceded even by those who delude themselves and cry peace 
when there is no peace. No one thinks today of any unity in soli- 
darity between religion and orthodox theology. But then it follows 
that the antagonism to Christianity does not lie merely in the ethico- 
religious region— where alone it ought to lie—and the antithesis is 
no pure one. Therefore, to put an end to this state, to bring the 
opposition between the confessors and the opponents of Christianity 
entirely into the religio-ethical domain, so to formulate Christian 
truth that the only rejection thereof must be due solely to moral 
antipathy to the message, this is the splendid task of a “ churchly” the- 
ology today; for a churchly theology is not one which, above all else, 
conserves the theological formule of the past, but one which, as 
its supreme end, if it is to merit this title of honor, serves the church 
in that place in history in which we find ourselves. What is that 
place, and how have we got there? How has this incongruity, 
which is felt to be the crisis of the present, arisen ? 

To determine this, a point must be fixed which can pass as the 
point of departure for that historical development which here inter- 
ests us. For this only the orthodox period can serve—the perfect 
union of religion and theology, on the one hand, the dominion of 
princes and rulers over the church and of the church over princes 
and rulers, on the other; this represents a definite historical state 
of the Protestant church, and, further, of intellectual and public 
life in general. No later time shows just this character, but all 
later time must be understood with regard to this state and its 
medieval motive, since the attitude of opposition or defense is an 
important factor in present intellectual life. We are still in shat 
development which began with the criticism of that state. The oppo- 
sition to that state of things was twofold: pietism and Aufk/arung. 
a) The pietistic movement lay within the religio-ethical region itself, 
in which it sought to effect a change in the judgment of value; 7. ¢., 
moral earnestness and religious disposition should be valid as stand- 
ards of piety, rather than, as hitherto, agreement with the ecclesi- 
astically sanctioned theological formula of orthodoxy. But pietism, 


12 This above is a reproduction of the first part of the first book mentioned. 
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relatively justifiable in its original tendency, fell into byways and 
deteriorated. 4) But it was different with the Aufkidrung. In it 
the opposition proceeded on ground of universal reason, and, under 
the title of rationalism, became a power in public life, in the church 
also. The opposition was against now this, now that traditional 
proposition, mostly a definite form of Christianity, at length against 
the latter itself. But it is equally true that the grounds change on 
which it rested. The speculative propositions of dogma which the 
rationalists had drawn up as expression of pure and simple Chris- 
tianity were later supported by the philosophers. Conversely, the 
latter rejected, in part, what the former had honored as the rational 
kernel of Christianity. Thus, this opposition, in the name of one 
and the same reason, was by no means unitary and consistent. The 
only thing held in common was dissatisfaction with the traditional, 
opposition to all authority, to every truth which could not legitimize 
itself before the forum of reason. 

But it is a historic fact that the forum of reason, before which the 
case is to be tried, itself undergoes changes. Indeed, are we not 
told that there are no “eternal truths of reason”? But what then? 
Shall we roundly condemn all contradiction to traditional proposi- 
tions and demand simple subjection to authority, since there is noth- 
ing certain in the human reason? So the Catholic concludes, but 
not the Protestant. 

Now, from the striking fact that through a whole century opposi- 
tion to the old church dogma has appealed stubbornly to the reason 
and to rational grounds, in spite of frequent changes in these, Kaftan 
infers that there underlie this opposition interests of will, which remain 
the same through all the changes. Progressive emancipation from the 
medizval world of thought through reformation and modern science 
had for its positive side, a) valuation of the intellectual dominion of 
man over things, ¢. ¢., cu/fure in the widest sense of the word, and 4) 
the independent worth and elemental right of the single personal- 
ity—these, freedom and progress, are the two specifically modern 
ideas. 

In and of themselves these ideas are not in opposition to Christi- 
anity, and at first developed no opposition. Whence, then, the crisis 
of the present ? The situation is that the pronounced forms of our 
Christianity are governed by the ideas of the orthodox period, while 
the modern ideas, escaped from the discipline of the Christian spirit, 
go their own way. 
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What, then, is orthodoxy? And what is the modern We/tanschau- 
ung ?*8 

According to Kaftan, a definite religion, as a whole, finds its 
most accurate expression in the idea of the highest good by which 
it is dominated. So, similarly, of definite periods of a given religion. 
Now, according to the Christian faith, the kingdom of God is the 
highest good, a kingdom which is not of this world. But in the ortho- 
dox theology the idea prevails that the knowledge of God (Gofteser- 
kenntniss)—now rationalistically, now mystically apprehended —is 
the highest good. To this idea the worth which is attributed to the 
acknowledgment of definite theological formule historically attaches 
itself. In the Middle Ages it was, of course, the authority of the church 
which guaranteed the correct theological formule. There, blessedness 
consisted in nothing other than the perfect knowledge of God. 
Mutatis mutandis the same is true for official Christianity still; the 
medizval church laying stress on “works,” the Protestant on Recht- 
glaibigkeit, the end in each case being participation in eternal blessed- 
ness, 2. ¢., perfected knowledge of God, the guarantee being now made 
by the infallibility of the Bible, rather than of the church, a point to be 
treated later. 

The two modern ideas —culture or progress, and the worth of man or 
freedom —estranged from Christianity, have yielded a Weltanschauung 
a) in which the present world is all in all (Déessectigkeit) and 4) of con- 
tradiction to all authority —caricatures of culture and of the worth of 
man, which of themselves are not hostile to Christianity. But this is a 
view of the world in practical opposition to Christianity. Here there 
can be no compromise; it is either—or. The supramundane king- 
dom of God is the highest good of all men preached to us in the 
gospel. Whoever detaches himself from faith therein and struggles 
therefor gives up Christianity, because he cannot do this without put- 
ting in the place of the highest good something else—the relative 
good of this world. The perfect revelation of God in history, espe- 
cially in Jesus Christ—-of which more later—is the fundament of the 
Christian religion. Whoever denies its supreme authority gives up 
Christianity, because he cannot do this without subjecting himself to 
another authority, 7. ¢., autonomy instead of theonomy. One cannot 
help being impressed with the earnestness and pathos with which 
Kaftan speaks here. Christian faith and the modern view of the world 
are incompatible, he says. The former, ¢.¢., the given spiritual magni- 


*3General theory of the world and of life. 
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tude lying before us in history, is supramundane through and through, 
grounded in revelation; sees in a supersensible world goal and pur- 
pose of the world-development ; is itself life out of the supramundane 
as source; so that, if the supramundane be eliminated from the Chris- 
tian faith, its worth, its power, its existence ceases. The latter, the 
modern Weltanschauung, is, however, inframundane through and 
through; knows only the here. To acknowledge that something 
exists which is not a part of this world is to let this We/tanschauung 
suffer dissolution. In its monism inhere i#s worth, i#s power, tts 
existence ; and it is of little odds whether this monism be called 
materialistic, logical, idealistic, or pantheistic, or what not. 

In order not to lose the connection of thought, let it be repeated 
that we are still in that period which began with criticism on the state 
of the orthodox period ; that the pronounced forms of Christianity in 
the present are determined through the principles of orthodoxy and 
pietism. Over against this stands an intellectual development which 
is controlled by those two modern ideas which began to work at that 
time. In and of themselves these ideas are in no contradiction with 
Christianity ; but they are in contradiction with the orthodoxy of the 
former period. For orthodoxy has suffered dissolution at their hands 
in such a manner that all effort at its restoration is futile. And now 
the historical development of our century has so shaped itself that, on 
the one hand, the Christian religion has not yet disengaged itself from 
orthodoxy which lost its grip upon modern life, and that, on the other 
hand, the two modern ideas, released from the necessary discipline of 
the Christian spirit, have well-nigh developed to open apostasy from 
Christianity. And the opposition to Christianity proceeding from 
this situation is the more keenly felt because it is not a pure one, 2. ¢., 
an opposition of a religio-ethical nature. It is the task of theology to 
make it such. 

But to return to the theological conceptions of orthodoxy again. 
A leading error in the orthodox dogmatics was its treatment of dogma, 
not as an expression, but as an object of piety. This was due to the 
circumstance that in the church the main thing was “pure doctrine,” 
and that the individual had to preserve his piety through the acknowl- 
edging of this pure doctrine. To appreciate the significance of this 
fact, its presupposition must be borne in mind, viz., that the knowl- 
edge of God was viewed as the highest good, from which it followed 
that one’s salvation depended on his being brought to “right belief” 
by the church. This movement of thought extends from the begin- 
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ning of theology in the second century to the present. It arose under 
the necessity of the Christian religion and church fitting themselves 
into the intellectual life of antique culture—in a word, was due to the 
amalgamation of Greek philosophy and the religion of Christianity, on 
account of which the latter suffered distortion and depotentiation. 
This combination expresses the theological fundamental principle of 
the orthodox dogmatics and of the tradition on which it reposes. The 
extravagant emphasis on the intellectual moment in the Christian 
religion can be understood only on the condition that it is remembered 
that the knowledge of God came to be treated as the highest good. 
On account of the influence of Neo-Platonism, the ancient church appre- 
hended this knowledge preponderatingly mystically ; in the Middle 
Ages the rational apprehension came to validity along with the 
increasing influence of Aristotle; but the two moments ever played 
over into each other—one of the most important phenomena in 
orthodox dogmatics. The abrupt breaking off of ratiocination in 
favor of results to be made mystically acceptable is still a characteristic 
of prevalent theological endeavor. But the rationalistic character of 
orthodox dogmatics is manifest from this, that precisely the original 
mystical elements of dogma are placed under the protection of the 
rigidly rationalistic principle of authority. The propositions of ortho- 
doxy are not derived and justified from the essence of the Christian 
religion, but are a product of purely theoretical intellectual activity. 
The authority of the Sacred Scriptures as source of revealed theolog- 
ical truth once granted, they can be proved rationally. One appro- 
priates them, therefore, through intellectual assent, the will coming 
into consideration only so far as there is an unintelligible element in 
dogma, against the assent to which the intellect rebels, and must be 
coerced by the will. Such a grievous misunderstanding of the Chris- 
tian religion was possible only because of the initial false conception 
—a heritage from the Greeks—that the knowledge of God is the 
highest good. Other evils followed, such as that sin is above all else 
a darkening of the intellect and the redemption through Christ a cor- 
responding reparation of this injury—a proposition originating with 
the Alexandrians. 

The above conception has ever been the constant in orthodoxy. 
Its goal is to gain, and to support with theoretical proofs, theological 
scientific propositions concerning God and his relation to the world. 
No change is effected here through the circumstance that today a 
manifold skepticism has arisen toward rational religion and natural 

f 
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knowledge of God, or that a theological tendency reduces revelation to 
a moment in the intellectual process of religion. Through all wrap- 
pings and circumlocutions the tendency crops up, viz., to gain and 
guarantee a theoretical knowledge of God and of his relation to the 
world. Under all this lie the orthodox conceptions — be these main- 
tained and vindicated in their ancient purity, or mollified by theoso- 
phy, or, finally, resolved by rationalistic criticism of the understanding, 
only to be reconstructed in an entirely changed sense — new wine in 
old bottles — by the aid of the Hegelian philosophy. 

As indicated above, the important question of the relation between 
piety and doctrine for orthodox dogmatics is defined by Kaftan in 
the statement that doctrine is the object of piety. He says: ‘ Mani- 
festly we have to do in piety not merely with inner states of our own 
ego, but with a reality assumed to be given us from without. This is 
what I mean when I speak of an object of piety. But our relation to 
this object is never like that to sensible facts, which necessitate the 
assumption of their existence on the part of everyone and of all 
alike. Our concern is as to our relation to the invisible God and our 
position in the world as conditioned thereby, ¢. ¢., as to the relation to 
an object which does not necessitate the assumption of its existence.” 
The question, then, is in respect to what this acknowledgment or faith 
is related, to God and his relation to the world, to man and his his- 
tory, or to a specific doctrine about these things. If this latter be the 
case, then doctrine or dogma is made the real object of piety. To 
Kaftan this distinction is of great theoretical and practical moment. 
If, on the one hand, doctrine be the object of piety, then a) intellec- 
tual assent to a definite teaching is valid as the foremost characteristic 
of a devout man; 4) assent to doctrine, in which faith is expressed — 
assent implicit in the confessing of faith—has worth only in the 
degree that it is inwardly true, and is inwardly true only in the degree 
that the piety thus expressed actually exists in, sustains, and animates 
the entire man; ¢) the valuation of the faith of a Christian must ever be 
according to the way in which he relates himself to these doctrines. 
Thus, ¢. g., the dogmas of the preéxistence and incarnation of our 
Lord, and of the relation of the divine and human natures in him, are 
exalted above those propositions in which we express the worth of his 
manifest life for us and his central position in history. Or, again, the 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures and its acknowledgment 
is valued higher than the faith which is a confession of obligation to 
live according to it as the word of God. But what is this, and such 
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as this, but to affirm that those propositions are the most important 
which lie farthest from piety, and to which no one cam have a relation 
other than that of acceptance or rejection by the intellect? The situa- 
tion is aggravated when these doctrines are ecclesiastically enforced at 
the requirement of a sacrifice of the private judgment of the intellect. 
But if, on the other hand, doctrine is an expression of piety, then the 
doctrine as a whole, normative in the Christian congregation, contains 
the expression of the ideals of piety normative for the Christian. 
Assent to it can be expected of every Christian as confession of faith, 
and a confession of faith should be a confession of faith; thus the 
assent is not to a doctrinal law to be obeyed, but to an ideal to be 
striven after.“ Thus, too, justice is done to the ethical character of 
the Christian religion, as is not the case in orthodox dogmatics. For 
in the latter dogmas have not been won and elaborated as expressions 
of the religio-moral truth of Christianity, but as a Christian-philosophic 
system of theoretical Welterklarung, owing to the underlying concep- 
tion of the highest good, as above mentioned. 

But the orthodox idea of the highest good, viz., that it is the knowl- 
edge of God, no matter whether this knowledge be rather theoretically 
or rather mystically apprehended, is, according to Kaftan, false. It is 
just on this account that the orthodox conceptual system, measured 
by the Christian religion, is false to the extent that it is dominated by 
this idea. And a piety regulated by this conception dare not be made 
the prevalent ideal in the Christian church. Rather, the divine reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ leads to recognizing and accepting the highest 
good as the eternal kingdom of God. Therefore, doctrine regulated 
by ¢his conception participates, in all points, in the practical, religio- 
ethical nature of the Christian idea of the highest good. Of course, 
the judgments of which the doctrine consists are theoretical judg- 
ments. For even value-judgments, in connection with religion, 
acquire this character on account of their dependence on the theoreti- 
cal fundamental judgment of all religion, viz., that God exists. Now, 
these judgments do not arise from insight into the thing in itself, 
since there is no such insight for us, but, as conviction of their truth 
enroots in the practical feelings, a quite definite religio-ethical disposi- 
tion expresses itself in them, and confession of this faith signifies the 
acceptance of the obligation to increase this disposition to the extent 
of one’s power. But this is to say that doctrine in no section (Stick) 


This conception of doctrine as an ideal for religious faith, rather than a rule 
binding the intellect, conditions Kaftan’s entire theological theory. 
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is to serve as object, but only as expression of piety, and, therefore, 
to be employed as means for the nurture of the same. 

To this consideration of the relation of doctrine to piety must be 
added that of doctrine to the Bible, or the question of the principle of 
authority. May a corrective be found here to the false model of piety 
exhibited in the prevalent theology? So-called scriptural preaching is 
inadequate to thisend. For history proves irrefutably that everyone, 
in his apprehension and application of the Sacred Scriptures, is 
dependent upon general notions, which he brings with him. The 
same may be proved from the fact that the Bible is a collection of 
heterogeneous documents of very various worth. Therefore, one can- 
not employ them as source for the same moral and religious instruction 
without bringing with him definite conceptions of what ought to be in 
this regard. But these definite conceptions are identical with the 
prevalent theology of a time. Thus, appeal to the Scripture is no 
sufficient protection against the errors which prevail in the theology of 
atime, but an improvement of the theology is the condition of the 
correct use of the Scripture. And, although, in the last instance yet 
again, the Scripture as document of the divine revelation is regulative 
for this improvement, still a somewhat complicated scientific apparatus 
is indispensable in order to make it fruitful for this purpose. 

On Protestant soil the Scripture is valid as ultimate norm and 
authority. In orthodoxy this validity reposes on inspiration rigidly 
defined. But the orthodox doctrine of inspiration is in contradiction 
with the historical reality, and with the historically knowable origin of 
the Sacred Scriptures. Various efforts to transform and improve the 
doctrine have, of course, failed, because the orthodox conception is all 
of a piece, and one must either accept or reject it. The nerve of the 
doctrine is to serve as proof of the divine authority of the Scriptures 
independent of all human judgment. Only in its old form does it 
suffice for this—hence the abortiveness of all modern correctives, 
whose common characteristic is that the divine authority of the Scrip- 
ture is, in every point, in fact, made to depend on human judgment. 
The substance of orthodoxy is as follows: the knowledge of God is 
the highest good; this knowledge is mediated through the pious 
acknowledgment of definite theological formule ; the necessity, then, 
of an infallible knowledge of the correct theological formulz follows, 
and must be cared for in a manner that would exclude any error and 
any improvement ; hence, these formule must be given in a source 
clad with divine authority, and, since this source is the Scriptures, they 
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are a body of infallible knowledge miraculously communicated, as set 
forth in the orthodox theory of inspiration. Now, aside from the 
falseness of this position, a falseness demonstrable by biblical science, 
it is important to point out that the unconditional validity of ortho- 
doxy rests on two illusions: a) that a unified and finished sheological 
system may be gained directly from the Scriptures; 4) that the biblical 
system is directly and exactly that of the orthodox dogmatics. Besides, 
what would be the good of an infallible book which has been neither 
infallibly preserved nor infallibly interpreted,and cannot be ? But it is 
because orthodoxy is demonstrably untenable, and consequent anarchy 
has come upon us, that a change must be made in the interest of theol- 
ogy and church alike. And it is clear what must be aimed at in this 
change. The question can only be as to how the authority of the 
Sacred Scriptures can really come to validity. But the pre-condition 
of any solution of this question is the abandonment of the principle 
of authority in its old shape, as if we had in the Scriptures a collection 
of oracles or a source of supernatural knowledge. Why this abandon- 
ment is not made on all sides is clear: one desires to escape the con- 
clusions which modern liberal theology seeks to draw from such an 
event. For it explains revelation as a moment in the religious process, 
and religion itself, even the Christian religion, as an inner spiritual 
experience which, in and of itself, is indifferent to the changes in the 
idea of God and of the Weltanschauung. Now, instead of producing 
the proof that religion, and especially the Christian religion, has never 
been what liberalism makes out of it—instead of this, recourse is had 
to the scarcely abandoned and confessedly erroneous schemata of 
orthodoxy, which in these days desperately pass from one standpoint 
to another, though they be mutually exclusive. Nothing remains, 
therefore, but to show that this is complete arbitrariness and, im the 
name of the principle of authority, to protest against this state of things. 
But, if one is in earnest as to this principle, the half-abandonment of 
the old apprehension of the principle must be made entire. Then 
only is its reconstruction to be thought of. Moreover, such recon- 
struction is attainable only in connection with the before-mentioned 
conception of the relation between doctrine and piety. But how does 
Kaftan reconstruct the principle of authority ? 

That religion belongs to the realm of inner freedom, and not, like 
science, to that of the compulsion of facts, and that it is not purely 
theoretical, but preéminently a practical affair of our spirits—these 
are propositions that may count on universal assent. But what can be 
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made of these propositions? Do they yield a clear and definite judg- 
ment as to what religion is, and what it is not? All our judgments 
separate definitely into two classes — those which force themselves upon 
us through the interaction of our organism with the world, and those 
which express the attitude which we, as living beings, voluntarily or 
involuntarily assume toward the world ; the former are judgments of 
facts, the latter of worths ; the former of necessity, the latter of free- 
dom ; the former aid to knowledge, the latter to conduct. Now, do 
religious judgments originate, like theoretical judgments, through the 
apprehension and elaboration of facts given ad extra, or are they, in 
their content, determined through valuation (Werthschétzung)? There 
can be no doubt as to the answer. It is the peculiar nature of all 
articles of faith that they are theoretical judgments under which lie the 
reason’s valuations, or determinations of worth (Werthbestimmungen). 
By this are they separated from logical, as well as from esthetic and 
moral judgments. It follows from this that a religion like the Chris- 
tian is experienced in practical feelings, but equally as well includes a 
view of the world and a moral order” of life, without being a phe- 
nomenon compounded of knowledge, action, and feeling. And, in fact, 
to mention a single example, he alone confesses with inner truth the 
Christian view of the world who permits anything that occurs to be 
valid in feeling as relative good, because as means to the highest 
good of the kingdom of God. But no one can do this who does not 
believe, unconditionally, in God’s providence, and take care to direct 
all his volition and conduct to the goal of the kingdom of God. 

This, too, leads to the same requirement of a complete transforma- 
tion of dogmatics. Dogmatics, from being a science of God and of 
his relations to the world—of which there is no knowledge (Wissen), 
and, therefore, no science—must become a science of the Christian 
faith. It treats of dogma; not of the Christian consciousness of the 
church of a given time, but of the teaching which ought to be valid in 
the Christian church. In the careful ascertainment and accurate estab- 
lishment of this teaching, dogmatics exhausts its task. Only so does 
it serve the church and, serving the church, accomplish its mission. 
Thus, our question is not an affair of the schools, but a question of 
preéminent practical importance. 

But the principle here exhibited can be carried through only under 
one presupposition, viz., that it is impossible to attain, in the way of 
theoretical investigation, unto a general view of the world and moral 


1S Weltanschauung und Lebensordnung. 
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order of life.° The Christian faith includes the conviction that we 
have the truth in the gospel, to which we are concerned to subject our 
whole man in the obedience of faith. Herewith is given summarily 
the negation of every deviating view of the world, ¢. ¢., the affirmation 
that a knowledge which, in the nature of the case, compels the assent 
of the intellect, carries mecess¢/ation with itself, is unattainable in this 
region. Nothing is more certain than that there is not metaphysic in 
this sense. One can know a Weltanschauung only as a historical fact, 
that it governs a people and rules its life. One cannot know it in the 
sense that one is forced to it through facts that mecessttate it, and can 
force others to it. But Weltanschauung is inseparable from the moral 
order of life (Ledensordnung). Like religion it, too, is a thing of 
inner freedom. Every Weltanschauung is finally, like religion, deter- 
mined by an idea of the highest good. History shines with proof of 
this. Otherwise, unity concerning the principles of Weltanschauung 
would have been reached long ago, as certainly as that such unification 
prevails in other regions of knowledge. To forego knowledge in the 
last and highest questions for which men have interest is not to be 
demanded of dogmatics alone, but equally as well of philosophy. 
Our knowledge does not pass beyond the facts attained by us, which 
we order or analyze; and science does not reach farther than knowl- 
edge. The expectation of salvation by knowledge is the bane of our 
time—has led to monism, materialistic or pantheistic (idealistic). 
Yet there are signs that point to a change. Is it not a signal trait in 
modern intellectual life that many of those estranged from Christianity 
forego a Weltanschauung altogether ? doubt the possibility of a theo- 
retically proved Weltanschauung? But this cannot last, since man 
needs a Weltanschauung, and to forego one is to forego the unity of 
life and conduct. But this surrender of a theoretically proved Welt- 
anschauung must lead to reflection as to howone arises, must arise, and, 
so far as it is practically operative, always has arisen, viz., in a prac- 
tical way, 2. ¢., so that determinations of worth, the reason’s valuations, 
underlie it. This is the only way in which a real progress in the 
development of the intellectual life is to be hoped for. 

With all this in mind, let us turn back, now, to the main ques- 
tion. It is now possible to exhibit a definite criterion in order to 
distinguish between the true and the false principle of authority. It 
is not that one says, the divine authority is true, the human false. 
Then the question would remain how to distinguish the one from the 


6 See note 15. 
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other, since God is not given to us after the manner of facts of sense 
which necessitate knowledge. Nor does it help matters to say that 
true authority is an inner one, which binds the conscience, and that 
every outer authority is to be rejected? For what authority has ever 
been set up in this region which has constantly required an inner, 
never a merely outer, compulsory subjection? On the other hand, it 
lies in the nature of the principle of authority that, in case of a clash, 
the authority, and not the subjective will, decides; where this is not 
so, authority ceases to be in principle. So far authority constantly 
remains external. Therefore, these distinctions fail to do what they 
would like. The true distinction is that authority does not belong to 
the region of knowledge, but to that of valuation. 

One can know only facts that necessitate. Experience, which 
brings us into contact with facts, decides concerning knowledge. 
There is no room here for the decision of authority; for when the 
compulsion of facts ceases, ceases knowledge also. In opposition to 
this no one may say that we know the most we do know on authority, 
since we can observe and test but few instances. For only a little 
reflection is needed to see that this remark is not to the point. Here 
authority is not made the basis of the proof of knowledge. Therefore, 
the interest of the Christian religion and a general consideration of 
matters agree in the demand that the false principle of authority, as if 
it were a source of supernatural knowledge, be given up. 

‘But it is equally certain that, in the region of inner freedom or 
of worth, authority has its legitimate place. All education, which is 
not instruction, rests on this, that our will is formed through the 
influence of others. This heteronomous education is resultless, unless 
it comes to be gradually assisted by self-education. Education through 
another never reaches farther than that definite norms for valuation 
and conduct attain acknowledgment. The appropriation of norms, 
i. ¢., the appropriation in conscience, is a thing of self-education. But 
the whole process of education and self-education depends upon this, 
that authorities are acknowledged which are not identical with the sub- 
jective will. All progress is consummated in this region in the two 
moments that higher ideals are won as authority and that in quiet 
practice the will is trained according thereto. 

Now, if it be correct that the We/tanschauung, as inseparable from 
the moral order of life, is acquired only in the connection of the prac- 
tical life, that it, therefore, depends on determinations of worth, and 
so, ultimately, on inner freedom, it follows from what has been said 
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that everyone in his Weltanschauung depends upon authority. For 
who will confess that the uncultivated and raw will, as it is by nature, 
is the last determinant of his judgment and conduct? More specifi- 
cally, everyone in his view of the world and moral order of life 
depends on the authority of historical traditions, so far as the rude 
natural will does not drive all else to the wall. Every man is what he 
is only in and through education (Zrziehung, not Unterricht). That 
is, every man is what he is only in and through history. But if this 
be so, then the affirmation itself contains the proof, since one cannot 
prove a fact further. But the truth may be seen better in association 
with a common error. 

This is the error that there are rational moral principles, which can 
be made out by way of scientific research. The idea of a so-called reli- 
gion of reason, or of natural religious truth, has been mostly surren- 
dered. It may be assumed now that everyone knows that there are 
only Aéstortcal religions. But rational mora/ principles have not yet 
suffered the same fate. But the same error underlies both notions, of 
a rational religion and of a rational morality. As to the former, it is 
positive religious elements which one discovers outside of Christian- 
ity, and which are, therefore, viewed as “rational” truth. As to the 
latter, it is elements of Christian morality which one thinks he sees 
everywhere, and which, therefore, he calls “natural” moral law. One 
is as much an error asthe other. Both hinder Christianity. The illu- 
sion is that general morality and religion, because universal, are of more 
worth than the particular Christian religion and morality. One must 
reverse this procedure: Oxe must value the worth of all religion and 
morality from the standpoint of Christianity. This is done, however, only 
when that in them, akin to Christianity, is apprehended as the product 
of a natural or relative veve/ation of God in distinction from the 
absolute and consummated revelation in Jesus Christ. But herewith 
is said that the worth of the former is to be measured by the latter, 
not vice versa. But just this is alone admissible on general prin- 
ciples. For as little as there is a rational religion, so little is there a 
rational moral principle. These come to be only in history, and 
steadily appear, therefore, as historically special. One can know them 
only as historical facts. That we acknowledge definite moral prin- 
ciples is never that we have convinced ourselves of their, rationality, 
but that we subject ourselves to their authority. When we say that 
they are universally valid, this does not signify a promise to demon- 
strate their rationality, but the demand imposed upon everyone to 
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yield himself to their discipline. This is so in the nature of the case. 
In the region of worth-judgments or of inner freedom there is only 
historically conditioned life. Here, there is no full unreserved 
agreement as in the acknowledgment of facts that are, but only in the 
subjection under historical ideals which ought to be, and which exer- 
cise authority over us. 

By this line of thought Kaftan comes to the conclusion that in 
Weltanschauung, religion, and morality every man depends on author- 
ity, and that this authority is historically given. Therefore, the ques- 
tion for the individual is not whether he will have it so or not ; the only 
question is as to what authority he will depend on—his natural will, 
Zeitgeist, and thus swim with the stream. But if the question is once put 
in this form, then on Christian soil the answer cannot be in doubt, viz., 
solely on the divine revelation through which the church has been called 
into life. It is different here, moreover, from all other regions of intel- 
lectual life. In all other regions progress can occur in the case, and 
even creative beginnings have only the importance of forming the 
point of departure for other developments. It is not so with that 
religion which affirms to rest on divine revelation. Here real progress 
of the historical development consists only in a better understanding of 
the divine revelation and a more perfect working out of the principles 
contained therein. In this region a real change (Aenderung) isa 
change of faith (Glausenswechse/)—this is a remark of great signifi- 
cance, aimed at both liberalism and orthodoxy by Kaftan. Therefore, 
the Christian church is bound in principle and forever to its beginning, 
z. é., to the authority of the divine revelation, through which it arose 
in history. One cannot confess the Christian faith without acknowl- 
edging the unconditioned authority of this revelation. 

It need not be said that through the Christian We/tanschauung an 
authority is set up which satisfies human need, brings solidity to con- 
viction, certainty to conduct, and quiet clearness to the heart of him 
who subjects himself thereto. For all this only he attains who knows 
himself bound by the authority of God. Furthermore, this principle 
of authority is a guarantee for freedom and progress, those two mod- 
ern ideas. 

It is now in the strength of these convictions that Kaftan affirms 
that a principle of theological thought other than the principle of 
authority is not possible. ‘All theological and philosophical specu- 
lation is an activity of the human phantasy; not merely is, but always 
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has been.” But when, in opposition to speculation, it is the fashion, 
as at present, to build dogmatics on so-called inner experience, this 
again is incompatible with what has been urged above, and is, more- 
over, a most dangerous error. This principle has a show of truth only 
because a) Christianity is actualized in inner events (Zr/edbnissen), for 
which the name experience (Zrfahrung) seems appropriate; 4) all 
modern science rests on the foundation of experience. When one 
advocates this principle, therefore, it is because he believes justice is 
done at once, and equally, to the Christian religion and to the require- 
ments of the modern intellect. But where are the facts which neces- 
sitate, as in science? Christian experience is in the region of freedom, 
which is naively enough overlooked. The result of this false principle 
is that subjective taste decides, and that the pietistic translation of 
orthodox propositions into religion is in this way scientifically legal- 
ized. Nay, this principle of experience is responsible for the sorry 
plight in which dogmatics finds itself today—for the combination of 
faith and knowledge, for the obliteration of the distinction between the 
two. We have to thank this principle for dogmatics being looked upon 
as a “middle thing” between faith and knowledge, but not exactly 
either. It says it treats of faith, and yet sets forth propositions of 
knowledge such as are supposed to compel the assent of the intellect, 
or, when it cannot do this, excuses itself by saying there are “‘ mysteries” 
of faith.* Moreover, Christian faith contains more than what we have 
appropriated in our experience, so that we are not faithful to the dog- 
matic task when we delineate faith only as something existent in us, 
instead of at the same time attending to the requirements which it 

7 Thus, in Kaftan’s apologetic endeavor, embodied in the important work, 
The Truth of the Christian Religion, his argument is as follows: 

a) Negatively, a theoretical proof of the Christian faith is impossible. The intel- 
lect cannot be convinced of the truth of this belief either by the old orthodoxy’s 
philologico-historical methcd of scriptural proofs or by philosophical speculations which 
employ ontological and cosmological arguments. By rejecting scholastic philosophy, 
Luther rejected the artificial union between faith and knowledge. Kaftan follows his 
precedent. Yet once again he seeks to free Protestant theology from the intellectual- 
ism of orthodoxy, from the intellectual mania for demonstration and system, and to 
base church-life on the gospel of salvation by faith and love. 

6) Positively, the only possible argument for the truth of the Christian religion 
is the one that appeals to the e#’re man. It must show that the idea of man’s his- 
torical destiny, or the necessary idea of the highest good, is realized either by Chris- 
tianity’s mundane or supramundane kingdom of God. 

%® At this point the theology of the Christian consciousness is one in procedure 
and failure with the orthodox dogmatics — so Kaftan. 
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imposes upon us. Where is this universal Christian consciousness 
which one would make a model and standard for all? Under such 
conditions, who would not shrink back from the task of dogmatics as 
from arrogance and presumption ? In short, from every point of view 
this principle of experience belongs to the errors which bewilder 
theology today. 

We may now pass at once to the culmination of Kaftan’s thought 
on this subject of the principle of authority. What is that authority, 
if not the reason to which speculation appeals, nor the Christian con- 
sciousness of Frank and others, nor yet the Bible as viewed by ortho- 
doxy? Revelation is the principle of authority. It is not the Holy 
Scriptures as a source of supernatural knowledge, but as a collection of 
historical documents, that has authoritative significance for us; and 
this is due to their containing the history of the revelation of God 
which underlies the Christian church. To be sure, experience shows 
that this characterization of the Scriptures as documents of the divine 
revelation does not protect against the revival of false schemata and 
of a false dogmatic and homiletic use of the Scriptures. The impor- 
tant thing is to distinguish between a legal document and a historical 
document. If this distinction is made, then the effort to place the 
Scriptures in the same relation to revelation that a legal document sus- 
tains to the matter of which it treats will cease. The Bible is a collec- 
tion of historical documents, and has nothing to do with a legal 
document ; and, as this collection of historical documents, it fills the 
place of authority, because this is the form in which the divine revela- 
tion is given for us, and alone can be given.” 

If the objection be raised that the authoritative employment of the 
manifold scriptural content leads back again to decisions of subjective 
arbitrariness, this objection is traceable to the old unhistorical appre- 
hension of revelation. But it is not supernatural knowledge, but a 
revelation of God in history, to which the will is to subject itself; that 
is the truth of the matter. Hence, for the purpose of employing these 
documents as authority, the only question is as to some fixed point 
within this historical development, on the basis of which the worth of 
all else may be objectively valued. But this is a question concerning 
whose answer Christians cannot differ; for as surely as Christian faith 
explains the person, life, and work of Jesus Christ to be the center of 
human history, so surely can everyone be held to acknowledge therein 
the fixed point within the revelation-history. It is manifest that this 
9 Dogmatik, pp. 31-56; Predigt, etc., p. 77. 
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signifies a totally changed use of Scripture from the former. It thus 
becomes a duty to value the worth of single periods of development of 
the preparatory revelation according to the consummated revelation. 
In a higher degree than the Old Testament, the apostolic writings 
remain an indispensable constituent of the revelation document, because 
they are archetypal for the right knowledge and valuation of Jesus 
Christ. Still, one must be on his guard against holding, for the sake of 
their authors, the theological explanations attempted by the apostles 
as integral constituents of the Christian confession of faith. Are 
their judgments formed on the basis of the perfect revelation of God as 
principle of knowledge, or have they attempted theological explanation 
by reference to Old Testament or even extra-biblical questions? It is 
this question which must be constantly raised, else we lag behind the 
truly Christian on the one hand, or become entangled in effete meta- 
physics on the other. 

It is in view of the foregoing that the connection of Kaftan’s sys- 
tem of theology with that of Ritschl may be made clear. There is 
one central point in which he learned from Ritschl. It is connected 
with the method, and yet it profoundly affects the conception of the 
subject with which the theologian has to deal. I should like to explain 
his point in this way: theological knowledge is to be gained from 
revelation, and, for this reason, is specifically and essentially different 
from all Welterkennen. With this fundamental principle Ritschl 
entered the traditional line of development which originated in the 
conception of faith of the Reformation, especially of Luther, viz., that 
the order is not xotitia, assensus, fiducia, but notitia, fiducia, assensus. 
After the period of the elder orthodoxy, a repetition or prolongation 
of scholasticism, this line was resumed by Schleiermacher. In this 
line of development, but with a distinct and decided separation from 
the traditional conception of the old dogma, falls also Kaftan’s system 
of dogmatics. The execution, formally as well as materially, differs 
from that of Ritschl, so that there is scarcely a single teaching in which 
their views coincide. Formally, the difference is based on another— 
let it be said, purer and more consistent—conception of authority ; 
materially it is based on a different view of religion, such as that 
indicated on p. 804, above. Ritschl also separates the ethical religion 
of Christianity in every respect from mysticism; Kaftan believes that 
mysticism is also contained in Christianity, is there also the heart of 
religion, and does not interfere with the ethical character of Christian- 
ity, but rather brings it to its completion. Therefore it is quite 
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impossible to state quantitatively where he follows Ritschl and where 
not. There is an all-pervading agreement and all- pervading separa- 
tion.” 

What Kaftan has attempted to attain in his Dogmatik may be now 
briefly set forth under the following five heads: 

1. He has attempted to derive all dogmatic propositions from faith, 
from the practical ideas covering the same. It has seemed to him that 
there exists in each case an immanent logic, in the formation of thoughts 
and of cognitions, in the ideas governing any religion. As this is funda- 
mental with Kaftan, I wish to quote his own words at some length: 
“Faith is a real knowledge (Zrkenntniss, not Wissen). The fact that 
this is so admits of no doubt. Faith in general, and particularly the 
Christian faith, is to be considered knowledge in the proper sense of that 
word. For to know is to appropriate or form judgments under the 
accompanying supposition that they are true, #. ¢., correspond to the 
reality given outside the subject. This the believer supposes in refer- 
ence to his faith, so that his faith is valid to him as full and proper 
knowledge. If this supposition becomes uncertain, then religion itself 
becomes unsettled, and, if it ceases, religion also is done for. Or who 
will seek God’s help and protection, who will leave all to seek in God 
his highest goal and good, if he be not persuaded of the existence and 
power of God? There lies an inner necessitation in the practical 
nature of religion to accept the truth of faith. And, of course, in a 
spiritual religion like the Christian, it belongs to its perfection that 
this assumption should take the form of an unconditioned inner cer- 
tainty. The truly pious Christian is as certain of God as of his own life. 
Finally, this knowledge thus gained is, at the same time, the last and 
highest knowledge that man can reach. For it is the knowledge of God 
(Gotteserkenniniss),and God is the eternal power, conditioning all, the 
Reality that bears and sustains all that is real, so that in the knowledge 
of God there lies the key to all truth. Therefore, in Christian faith 
we are concerned with knowledge in the full and strict sense of the 
word. This knowledge of faith (Glaudbenserkenntniss), i. e., knowledge 
which faith possesses, stands, however, in other inner connections than 
otherwise theoretical knowledge. Not the objective apprehension of 
the real and the reflective elaboration of such impressions underlie it, 
but an inner personal experience of a peculiar kind. Just on that 

2 The so-called Ritschlian school consists of minds very different in their mental 


make-up. It would be difficult to state what, or whether anything at all, connects 
them. Kaftan stands closest to such men as Hiring, Loofs, Kattenbusch. 
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account we call it faith and not knowledge (Wissen) All our 
knowledge and certainty flow from a twofold source, from the com- 
pulsion of facts that we experience, and from the inner certainty of 
our own life. On the former rests, above all, natural knowledge, but, 
further, also the knowledge of historical things and of the spiritual 
life. For all this is also given to us, and certain knowledge of all 
this is attained in so far as it succeeds in coming under the coercion 
of facts. This is objective knowledge (das Wissen). Along this line 
faith does not lie. If it did, it were nothing other than a hypothesis. 
Rather, however, it is a knowledge of peculiar certainty. Therefore 
it lies along another line, along that of the certainty of one’s own 
life. This latter is developed, namely, through the historico-moral 
process in which everyone enters, as the consciousness of the spirit- 
ual personal life. And in this consciousness we know ourselves and 
our existence to be bound to the validity of definite ideas, which, 
therefore, are as certain to us as life itself. The most common of all 
examples of those ideas is the moral law, whose binding power we 
experience in our conscience. This example shows also that those 
ideas extend beyond the horizon of our own inner life, that they claim 
universal validity and objective significance. One, therefore, cannot 
acknowledge them without being immediately convinced that therein 
lies a knowledge of objective significance. Nevertheless, this knowl- 
edge is grounded otherwise than theoretical cognition, and nowhere 
arises where the inner experience, which grounds, is wanting, and 
which issues in the feeling of worth (Werthgefithl). Along that line 
Christian faith lies. It is, therefore, not a product of phantasy, but a 
real knowledge. Only, it has its law, not in the compulsion of facts, 
but in the practical ideas governing it. In these ideas lies the logic 
which is authoritative for faith’s domain of knowledge. This logic 
rests on the necessary connection between the practical ideas and the 
(theoretical) propositions of faith, a connection which is always some- 
how carried through and must be carried through. This logic offers 
the means actually to derive every single tenet, and to prove it neces- 
sary as soon as the guiding ideas and their truth are established. It 
is, therefore, an actual logic—the logic of the case, by which here as 
in all domains of knowledge the application of the general laws of 
thought are regulated.”™ 

The application of this principle appears, perhaps, most distinctly 

* Dogmatik, pp. 25, 26, 29, 30; also, Zhe Truth of the Christian Religion, Vol. Il, 
PP- 410-415. 
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in Kaftan’s teaching about God, where, otherwise, philosophical influ- 
ences most easily assert themselves, and where metaphysical thoughts 
are wont to be received collaterally.” So far as I know, there exists 
no system of dogmatics in which this principle is enunciated and 
carried out as in this book; no system in which the thought is pivotal 
that faith, as such, contains a peculiar, independent cognition which is 
comprehensive in itself and proceeds according to its own inner rules. 
Kaftan has distinctly called attention to the fact that this cognition 
thus gives rise to historico-philosophical speculation, e¢. g., the problem 
of the origin of evil, and the problem of the necessity of the death of 
Christ; and that these, in part, also belong to dogmatics, without a 
foreign element being introduced thereby into the basis of the theses.” 

2. Accordingly, the practical significance of each single ¢enet of 
belief for piety has been definitely outlined. Kaftan has made it his 
special task to show, in the case of each of these propositions, that, on 
pronouncing a truth pertaining to God or the divine, it contains at 
the same time a law for the inner life. “ Dogmatics has to exhibit the 
Christian truth as that knowledge which faith possesses (G/audenser- 
kenntniss). This signifies that every proposition is made intelligible 
in its connection with the personal life, and derives from the latter its 
convincing power—from the latter in its relation to divine revelation. 
An article of faith (G/audenssazz) is, indeed, nothing but the expression 
of this connection between the personal life and divine revelation. 
Since it is this, it is, at the same time, knowledge, and, indeed, 
knowledge of peculiar inner certainty. As articles, these proposi- 
tions of dogmatics are ever two things in and with each other: 
knowledge and holy law of life It is on this account that dog- 
matics is an indispensable member in the organism of evangelical the- 
ology, as the science of the church, or the science in the service of the 
church.”* Here, again, is seen one of the signal features of this new 
movement in theology. 

3. In the closest connection with this, Kaftan has tried to carry out 
consistently the principle of authority as found in the Scriptures and 
in the ecclesiastical confessions. It concerns the inner practical kernel 
of each dogma— its volitional side, where obedience and subordina- 
tion are in their right places, just as well as in the ethical. But because 
the very same forms the vital point of cognition of a proposition as 
theoretical testimony, therefore these propositions are really fixed by 


*2 Dogmatik, pp. 161-79. 24 Tbid., pp. 90 ff. 
23 Jbid., pp. 104-8, 341 ff., 543 ff. 
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authority. A conflict with historical investigation is excluded, because 
the relation of the dogmas to the Bible and to the confessions of the 
church is effected by this practical factor, and nowhere is the attempt 
made to lay stress upon the wording of a biblical or church tenet as 
authoritative. @) As to the Scripture: it is the sole and proper prin- 
ciple of knowledge in Christian dogmatics, because it is the sole 
authentic document of that historical revelation of God from whose 
appropriation, through faith, that Christian knowledge awakens which 
dogmatics has to exhibit. The prosecution of this principle requires 
that the historical understanding of the Scriptures be the foundation 
of dogmatics, appropriation and employment of the scriptural content, 
however, be determined through faith, z.e., through the practical funda- 
mental ideas of divine revelation and the Christian religion. Only so 
does the revelation attested in the Scriptures actually come to authori- 
tative validity, and only so does it actually accord with the ecclesiasti- 
cal principle of the Reformation. 4) The confession of the evangelical 
church is normative for dogmatics, because it shows how revelation is 
to be appropriated at the stage of evangelical versus Catholic Chris- 
tianity. On the other hand, the ¢heo/ogy of the confessional writings — 
as little as the theology of the Scriptures—is not, and cannot be, 
binding, because it belongs to an antecedent stage of development, in 
part at least. Kaftan’s principle of authority has been more fully pre- 
sented in a former connection, and need not be made further subject 
of remark here, save to call attention to how fundamental it is in his 
system. 

4. He has attempted to bring about a final settlement between the 
evangelical church doctrine thus gained, and the past history of dogma 
and dogmatics as a whole, or between the higher stages and the stages 
preceding. No single proposition of dogma is criticised, so to speak, 
but each one is estimated as a form of expression of Christianity, with 
only this restriction: that no tenet is acceptable that expresses Chris- 
tianity according to the Catholic construction. Herein is the differ- 
ence between Kaftan and a) Strauss, who, in his Glaudenslehre, criticised 
dogma, not from a Christian, but from a speculative, point of view, 
and, identifying dogma and Christian religion, made shipwreck of 
faith; 4) Biedermann, who, in his Dogmatk, imported into the old 
dogma the content of the Hegelian philosophy—new wine in old 
bottles—thus changing the substance of the faith. Kaftan departs 
from traditional orthodoxy decisively, but for the sake of the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints. 
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5. The question as to metaphysics and philosophy in the Christian 
religion and theology is contained in the settlement with the past as 
above mentioned under 4. Kaftan believes to have shown that the 
intermixture of the above-mentioned “coefficients” into theology 
does not correspond to the evangelical stage of Christianity, because in 
the latter the primacy belongs to the will and not to the intellect. 

The purpose of this paper has been to sketch Kaftan’s theological 
theory and principles, not at this time to indicate with reasons, point 
by point, one’s approval or disapproval, though there is room for much 
of both again —a task to be successfully accomplished only by the imma- 
nent criticism in the course of history. We find ourselves, however, in 
sympathy with the remark of C. Favre, in the Revue de théologie, that “of 
all the theologians of the present day who belong, in a greater or less 
degree, to the new school, Kaftan appears to us to be the one who 
does greatest justice to the historical revelation on which Christianity 
is founded, and to the requirements, both of religious faith, and of 
theological science.” The fact that this is so should commend this 
theologian to the favorable judgment of the church. For the rest, we 
content ourselves at present with the remark that the Berlin professor 
speaks with a weight and an authority which are bound to make his 


voice heard above the din of theological conflict and controversy in 
which the outgoing of the century finds us still everywhere involved. 





DOCUMENTS. 


THE ARMENIAN CANONS OF ST. SAHAK CATHOLICOS 
OF ARMENIA (390-439 A. D.). 


PREFATORY NOTE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 


Tue “Canons of St. Sahak,’ here for the first time translated from 
old Armenian,* were drawn up for the government of his church by 
Sahak (Isaac) Catholicos, who died A.D. 439, after a rule of nearly 
fifty years. The Catholicos was the chief bishop of the Armenians, 
and until about the year 374, when the Armenians asserted their 
ecclesiastical independence, he was, though a nominee of the Armenian 
sovereign, wont to repair to Cesarea in Cappadocia for consecration by 
Greek bishops. This particular Sahak was named the Great, because 
of his activity in organizing his national church, in completing the 
Armenian version of the Scriptures, and in translating the works of 
orthodox Greek Fathers into the same tongue. 

The colophon of a scribe, appended to the fourth chapter of these 
canons, declares that Sahak had received them from St. Gregory, the 
Illuminator, of Armenia (ca. 300-325 A.D.), and had merely caused 
them to be translated into the vernacular. It is very probable that 
much of the matter in the first four chapters belongs to the first half 
of the fourth century, and the Armenian is almost certainly translated 
from a Greek original now lost. But it is doubtful whether Gregory 
was the direct author of them. Nor is it likely that we even have 
them in theexact form given to them by Sahak. Thusin chap. LV, § viii, 
there is a mention of the feast of the holy mother of God. Even in 
Rome such a feast was not instituted before the seventh century, and it 
is inconceivable that it was kept in Armenia at so early a period. It 
is evident, therefore, that our document has been interpolated. 

In most other respects, however, it affords a trustworthy picture of 
the church of Great Armenia in the fifth century, to which epoch the 
language in which it is written belongs. We know plenty about the 
Greek and Roman churches of that age; but these canons show how 

*The Armenian text used is the Venice edition of 1853 printed from an old 


manuscript. 
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unsafe it is to make inductions from the Christianity of Rome and 
Antioch or Constantinople to that of Armenia. It is generally sup- 
posed that Christianity abolished victims and the sacrificial system, and 
so it did in most parts of the Roman empire. But not so in Armenia and 
the Caucasus, where such rites were too deeply ingrained in the moral 
and economical life of the inhabitants to be eradicated. There the old 
pre-Christian system of sacrificing animals continued unchanged, 
unless, indeed, we can say that it was Judaized; and the pagan sacri- 
ficing priesthood passed insensibly inte a Christian priesthood. Among 
the following canons are many regulative of this sacrificial system of 
Christian Armenia, which remains unchanged even in modern times. 
In a subsequent paper I hope to be allowed to supplement their 
information with details gleaned from later Armenian church writers, 
particularly from Nerses, bishop of Rom-Kla, who penned a defense 
of the system as late as the twelfth century. I also hope to examine 
the relation of these canons to the great body of early Greek canon- 
lore, and to indicate how much light they throw on the history of the 
fasts and feasts, of the sacraments, of the clergy, and of the churches 
and monasteries of the Christians of the far East in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. 


THE ARMENIAN CANONS OF ST. SAHAK. 


CHAPTER I.—As touching bishops—how they shall keep them that 
belong to the holy church. 


The bishop is overseer and common father, and therefore he must 
without respect of persons [guard] the flock entrusted to him by 
God, impartially caring for the clergy of holy church, appointing 
supervisors and leaders of cantons and villages who are named 
chorepiscopi. For it is incumbent on him to bestow such a dignity 
as this on those who are holy and zealous for the law, and are expe- 
rienced in teaching, and who shall be competent to instruct the peo- 
ple; profiting those who are gone astray in sinfulness, and making 
the true radiant with the recital of the illumining commands. To 
the end that priests without wavering may learn to honour the God- 
receiving table on which is fulfilled the life-giving mystery of our 
redeeming Lord, and the salutary font of baptism, by birth in which 
we are renewed unto the hope of the calling of God. 

Let no one then entrust such posts of supervision to soldiers? or to 
any ignorant person, least of all by way of doing a favour to his 
kinsmen out of warmth of friendship ; for this our Saviour and Lord 


2A thoroughly archaic prejudice against soldiers inspires these canons 
throughout. See below, §v; and chap. II, §vi; chap. III, § ix and § xi 
(where it is enacted that priests married a second time shall take their stand 
along with the soldiers). 
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long ago bade us renounce. ‘Who, he said, is my mother and 
brother, except they that love the commands of God?”3 And this 
he actually fulfilled in laying down ordinances for us. Jacob and 
Simon and Jéses and Judas were entitled his brethren, and Peter 
and John and many other disciples spent all their time in serving; 
they bore hardships and oppression, they risked their lives, yet not 
one of them did he calla vessel of election. But Paul, who owned 
himself to be a blasphemer and persecutor and enemy, of him he 
said: ‘‘ He is a vessel of election unto me, to bear my name before 
heathen and kings and the sons of Israel.’’ 4 

Dost thou see that there is no respect of persons before God? If ye 
are partial, ye commit sin.” Ofatruth then the bishop who doth 
not practise such a virtue, cannot be a disciple of the Lord, but is 
very far from him and a stranger like one of those who disobey the 
Saviour. Those who love his commandments and fulfil them he 
defined as his brethren, and said: He that loveth his father or his 
mother, his brothers or his sisters more than me, is not worthy of 
me.’ And it is out of disdain for his commands and in destruction 
and profanation of them that ye cling to your family’s kinsmen, 
devising all kinds of means to make your houses soft and luxurious 
and fill them to overflowing with riches, in forgetfulness of the 
awful precepts and very words of the gospel, which says: “ Every 
plant which my heavenly father hath not planted shall be uprooted.’’® 
Do ye see that in the very thing which all your days ye toil and 
labour to firmly implant, ye but prepare ’ere half your days are spent 
a snare of destruction, according to the saying: He that storeth up 
riches without righteousness, ’ere half his days are spent, they shall 
forsake him.? 

This I say not so much that I would put you to shame, piercing 
you deeply with my reprimand; but in order that so lawless a 
custom may not be seen at all in the church. For it is the root of 
universal wrong and of divers wanton and profligate actions, which 
incur the wrath of God. 

As we said above, the bishop is father, and must bestow favour and 
furtherance on those who belong according to their excellence and 
proficiency; and he must superintend the work of the church 
according to fixt rules; whereby outrageous wantonness and here- 
sies are withered up, while a life lived after God’s pleasure with 
devout piety bears fruit and is adorned. 

But we are aware that some grown insolent talk pompously, especi- 
ally clannish starvelings who press into their use the words of the 


3This is not a loose citation of Mark 3:34, 35, or of Matt. 12:49, 50; 
but of Luke 8:21, nearly in accordance with the ancient form of text 
certified by Tertullian to have been used by Marcion (Adv. Marc., iv, 19): 
quz mihi mater et qui mihi fratres? Swézengens: nisi qui audiunt verba 
mea et faciunt ea. Perhaps this was also Tertullian’s reading. Just below 
the citation recurs: “those who love his commandments and fulfil them.” 
This proves that the variant “/ove the commandments” is not fortuitous. 


4 Acts 9:15, cited from the Armenian Vulgate. 


5 Matt. 10:36 after the Armenian Vulgate, except for the addition “his 
brothers or sisters,” which recalls Luke 14: 26. 


6 Matt. 15:13 after Armenian Vulgate. 
7Jer. 17: 11, not quite in accord with Armenian Vulgate. 
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prophet: Wilt thou not cast thine eye on the seed of those who 
belong to thee? But this they have not realized that by those who 
belong to thee the prophet means the agreement in the faith. And 
therefore the loud-toned trumpet of the church cried out aloud the 
true interpretation. And what shall it say? “If it be possible, it 
says, ye shall keep peace with all men,® especially with those who 
belong to the faith.”’ This is the inspiring motive of the care taken 
of those who belong. If however a man be mundane and a buffoon, 
and make a lying pretence of piety, in order to favour and enrich 
his kinsmen; let him give ear to yet another passage which gently 
reproves him saying: ‘Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doth.” 9 

Let no one dare with shameless self-assurance to do this evil thing 
with a show of benevolence. For wilful impudence is worse than 
actual sin. For Cain who slew his brother and Gehazi (Arm. Gééz7) 
who was given up to bitter avarice, suffered their punishment less 
because of sin than by reason of their shameless impudence. 
Therefore let this canonical rule be carefully observed in our midst ; 
and let no one swerve from these divinely approved commands, 
through which the churches are made resplendent, the priests 
rejoice, princes and peasants kiss gladness, and we receive blessing 
and eulogy from strangers. For we ought according to the Scrip- 
ture to win testimony of good even from outsiders, that the name 
of God and the teaching be not blasphemed; as of old the prophet 
cried in reproof of the Israelites, saying: ‘‘The name of God is 
blasphemed because of you among the heathen.” But for our 
goodly ordinances and actions they shall glorify our father who is 
in heaven, saying: ‘“‘ They are seed blessed by God, and with rejoic- 
ing shall they rejoice in the Lord.” 

The bishop must bear in himself the pattern of angelic conduct and 
of eternal life; and so also all the doctors. Where there is no 
respect of persons and no venality, nor any glorification of wealth, 
but modesty and observance of commands, they draw nigh to 
becoming fellow-citizens of the saints and to being God’s own 
people. But ye in your love of money and in your venality destroy 
yourselves; and you esteem the infamous and the transgressors and 
soldiers and the ignorant worthy of trust for the work of the 
service of the church; and you marshal an ever increasing troop 
after yourselves of so-called kinsmen, in order in this communion of 
yours to eat of dainty meats and crunch the bones, saying: ‘“ Let us 
eat and drink, for tomorrow we are to die.” 3 

If therefore any bishop or leader of the church be found to be 
shameless in such transgressions and wantonness, let him be 
deprived of his rank and let his portion be with the deceivers; for 


®Rom. 12:18, nearly according to Armenian Vulgate. No text makes the 
addition “especially with,” etc., which yet is regarded by the writer as 
Paul’s, as the context proves. 


9 Matt. 6:3 after Armenian Vulgate. 

7Tsa. 52: 5 after Armenian Vulgate. 

Isa. 61:9 after Armenian Vulgate. 

™See note I on chap. I, sec. i, above. 
131 Cor. 15: 32. 
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he was a man held in honour and had not understanding ; to the end 
that others may fear, and that this service and fulfilment of obliga- 
tion may not be their condemnation, but their glory. 

But if any of our rulers or sharers of the throne shew favour unto 
such, they shall answer for it before God along with those who 
favoured and were partisans of Annas and Caiaphas the high- 
priests, the gainsayers who fought against God, those who were 
guilty of the Lord’s blood and shall suffer for it eternal punishment. 
But let it be unto us the blameless goal of these our commands, so 
to pass through our life of pilgrimage, that becoming in all things 
pleasing to God, we may come to be worthy of the promised bless- 
ings through the grace and loving kindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom together with the Holy Ghost let us give praise and 
glory eternal. Amen. 


CHAPTER II.—Of the same as touching chorepiscopi—that it is 
necessary to hold fast the canonical order of the faith in the churches 
of God. 


It has already been set forth by us, that it is necessary to entrust 
the privilege of discharging this duty to holy and religious persons 
noted for their excellence; whose minds are pure from the stain of 
love of money and their hands from bribes ; who are fond of learning 
and modest, and who are competent to teach others, taking due care 
they of all the churches and adorning them incessantly with lives 
pleasing to God, reverent and sober and forward in all good 
endeavour. 

It is the temple of prayer in which the holy and God-receiving table 
is erected, on whieh is fulfilled the expiatory and quickening 
mystery of the body and blood of our redeeming Lord. According 
to their due competence they shall keep the same adorned with 
unceasing lights and scattering of incense, and walled in with a 
city-rampart; and near to it shall they build a baptistery; and 
there, even as the custom holds among others also, shall be erected 
in the same a font of baptism, by birth in which the Holy Spirit 
regenerates us and seals us to become children of light. For which 
reason we must with great reverence venerate it. 

And a service of psalm-singing shall be held unintermittingly by 
day and night after the example of the chief-shepherd™ of the 
mother-cities. For no one at all has the right or authority to 
lengthen out this order of worship or to make any innovations in it ; 
but we must always continue in the same. 

Likewise the chorepiscopus as supervisor must visit (literally: 
shorten or recapitulate) all the churches. And if anyone be supine 
or be found perverted, they shall rebuke and reprimand them with 
doctrinal reproof; and they shall punish them with scourgings and 
fines in the public court of justice, that others as well may stand in 
fear. 

For it is right and fitting in every year, when meetings are held 
according to canonical prescriptions, that chorepiscopi should make 
7, e., of the metropolitan. The Armenian may equally mean “of the 
mother-cities of the chief-shepherd,” that is, of Christ. Until about 375 
A. D. the Armenian church was a province of the see of Czesarea. 
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a tour among the churches entrusted to them, and make an exami- 
nation of their way of living and of the order of worship, to see how 
they are conducted. And they shall demand an account from the 
elders ; and of deacons [they shall ask] how they render up the 
hourly lessons * and prayers ; and of those who give the seal tak- 
ing one by one [they shall require] uniformity in its performance ; * 
and of the priests who make the offering of the dread mystery 
seemly administration thereof, that with lively goodwill and in awe 
they may inflexibly preserve it. Wherefore, if we are remiss, we 
shall have an account demanded of us. And if anyone be found 
wavering or lagging behind in his adherence to the wondrous tradi- 
tions spoken to us, let him be severely punished, whoever he be, 
and be deprived of his rank, until the doctor (or wardapet) make 
truce with him. 

And not only must elders and deacons be perpetually engaged in 
the worship, but the entire clergy as well. And if one of them be 
indolent and lazy, he shall suffer the same punishment. But the 
ignorant and men of arms must be absolutely debarred from | the 
enjoyment of] any grace’? whatever which by the laics is brought 
into the house of God. But if they themselves or their offspring 
receive instruction, they shall become worthy. 

In the same way they shall also exclude the drunkards and quarrel- 
some persons, until they have come to repentance and to right ways 
in accordance with the will of the leader.® 

But as for sons of fornication and children of second marriages,” 
they shall until the third generation, in accordance with the First 
canons, be kept out of the order and of the graces. In order that 
the order of the ministrants of God may be modest and holy and 
unwavering, adorned both with true faith and with works of excel- 
lence, loved and honoured by all, as the ministrants of God ought to 
be. For if the levitical class received such a command in their 
dread and scrupulously pure service, how much more are those of 
our own age worthy of care, according to the testimony of Paul. 
All this then the chorepiscopus in his supervision must with awe and 
fear command and ordain, advancing to honour and esteem the 
good and proficient; but inflicting punishment on the unprofitable 
ones, especially on those hostile to learning. For he that turns 
away from learning, falls into evil according to the Scripture. 
Wherefore it is necessary to keep up without fail the equipment of 
the scribes in the monasteries and other proper places, to the end 


Or “the preachings of the hours.’”’ The “hours” means the canonical 
offices of vespers, matins, etc. The word rendered “lessons” in the text, 
garozuthiun, is the Greek x#pvyya in its Syriac form. I think it here refers 
to the pericopés of the Bible read in the several offices. 

That is to say, uniformity in the_rite of baptism is to be secured, and 
differing usages suppressed. We know from other sources, ¢. g., Gregory 
of Nyssa, Adv. Eunom., xi, that various baptismal formulze still survived in 
the fourth century in Asia Minor, ¢. g., baptism in the name of the Father 
and Creator alone, to exclusion of Son and Holy Ghost. 

17 This refers to the offerings of fruits and meat made by the laity for the 
support of the clergy. Soldiers and their children are not to share in these. 
8 7, ¢., of the bishop. 

19 Literally “of seconds.” Perhaps, however, bigamists are meant. 
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that being illumined with the light of the commands of God, they 
may illumine all. For if the clergy which heads the church be 
worthy and excellent, much more will the congregation be such, 
But if there be any member of the congregation loose and wanton 
in his life, he has an easier task to bring him into the right way, 
For in connection with this matter also no small responsibility is 
laid on the chorepiscopus, to make an inspection also of the lives of 
the laity, and to gladden by teaching of holy Scripture those who 
in their leisure are vowed to fasting and prayer; to reform those 
who have heen led into sin, and to impart instruction in discipline 
and in the preservation of the faith intact, that they may beware of 
and flee from heretics and their lewd doings. For the duty of 
counselling them is entrusted to the bishop, after the example of the 
renowned great prophet Moses, who appointed governors over the 
people, to examine them and pass sentences on them ; but to refer 
any grave matter to himself, after they have exercised caution and 
forewarned others according to the oracle of the prophet which 
says: Lo, the sword cometh. And [if] the people of the land rebel 
and flout him, they shall die in their lawlessness, but he shall save 
his soul. 

If however heis only led by motives of sordid avarice to demand 
contributions from them, and from mere greed is eager to form a 
hoard of gold and silver; and if he supinely falls into oblivion of 
the canonical visitations, which he ought to keep up whole and 
exact, and if [in consequence] there be widespread dereliction of 
duty _ the part of the laity] and a forsaking of the true counsel, 
and if the sword come and destroy them, then he shall himself be 
guilty and their blood shall be demanded at his hands. 

Wherefore the true preacher is bidden to stand ready, to watch and 
to remain awake: “ Have care unto yourselves and all your flock, 
over which the Holy Spirit has made you supervisors to shepherd the 
congregation of the Lord, whom he redeemed with his precious 
blood.” And the reward of your deserts he makes plain: ‘In 
order that, at the appearing of the chief-shepherd, ye may receive 
the unfading wreath of glory.”"™ 

May it be the lot of all of us to escape and flee from the evil one, 
and to follow after righteousness. To spend our lives in every 
hour in pleasing God, to the end that we may become to ourselves 
and many others the cause of salvation, and may come to be able 
to say boldly: “Behold, myself and my children, whom God has 
given me.” Through the grace and loving kindness of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER III.— Of the same. The conduct of priests towards the 
laity, and the obedience of the same laity and their right conduct 
towards the priests. 


To the dear brethren, elders and monks.—Complaint has been 
made to us in many places by the laity about the priests, to the 
effect that they conduct the order of the church service and prayer 


2° Acts 20: 28 after Armenian Vulgate, except for addition of “precious,” 
which is not found in any source. 


2t1 Pet. 5: 4 after Armenian Vulgate. 
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remissly, as well as all the other important services presided over by 
them. More especially [they have complained] about their hostility to 
learning. For they have said that they (7. ¢., the priests) themselves 
are not learned, and have not sons of their own at school; and 
because of their ignorance they are not deserving of the presbyter- 
ate. And there results, so they say, loss and inconvenience to our- 
selves, because we have been reduced to idleness, and along with 
them and by them have been left desolate in everything, and are 
utterly uninstructed and without the comfort of holy Scripture. 

The same thing that we have heard from them, we have also come 
to know of our own selves, and have been deeply afflicted thereby. 
For in places enough we have not found anyone deserving of priest- 
hood owing to ignorance ; and the congregation was left desolate, and 
we were embarrassed and found no one whom we ourselves could 
appoint unto the priesthood. Nay, the incumbents themselves we had 
to retire from the manse, and give their inheritance to strangers who 
were suitable and educated. Now, as in every season instructions 
had been given by us unto you, both in writing and in person, laying 
down rules in regard to all the order of the church and your own 
organization, you ought to have been better advised; and then such 
complaints about you on the part of the laity would not have reached 
us; and we should not see you so much at fault, nor should we be 
filled with remorse and compunction. 

And with regard to the income and fruits of the church which you 
receive from the laity, we have left [them]to you. The more so, 
because all your honour is relative to [your] knowledge and your 
worthy performance of the offices of the church, and to your encour- 
agement of the people to follow good advice and be respectful with 
all spiritual reverence. 

Remove therefore from among *you these causes of offence. Keep 
your sons at school, that they may become educated. Understand 
that as blindness of the eyes is hateful to the body, so is ignorance 
of the soul hateful to God, especially in priests. Ye have heard 
from the prophet, how Ezekiel calls out inthe Holy Spirit and says: 
“‘O Shepherd, feeding negligently my sheep which I left to thy right 
arm and thy right eye.” But that you may not hear of his punish- 
ment, but set up yourselves as a true exemplar for your laity, ye 
must with all modesty devote yourselves to prayer and unremitting 
fasting, and bear in mind the words of Malachiah: “The lips of 
the priest shall have regard for knowledge, since the law is asked 
for from his mouth. For he is an angel of the mighty God.” 

In summer the chief-priest shall remain perpetually in the church, 
and the other associates during a fast*3 shall remain with him in 
turns. That the services may not be discontinued day or night, 
because this is their appointed task and withal their privilege. 

They shall perform baptism in a devout spirit; and women at the 
time of baptism shall not venture to stand near the priest, as is the 
custom for some to do out of presumption, baptising along with 
them. But in their own place shall the women be praying. 

And let not the déacons presume to perform baptism. But if they 


=Mal. 2:7. 


3 Literally: “in weeks.” To keep “weeks,” “hebdomadas facere,” meant 
“to fast” in the fourth century. 
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do so, let them be deprived of their diaconate, and at the same time 
punished. For the deacon is not a priest, but an attendant on the 
riest. 
And the firstlings of the offerings shall be brought to the house of 
the head-priest from all the laymen; and the elder brethren and 
their other associates shall not presume to receive the offerings into 
their houses, even though they be priests. If there be any of them 
who shall take them into his house, they shall be subjected to punish- 
ment, and shall learn that from us they will receive requital suitable 
to their transgression. 
And the head-priest, because of his being perpetually employed in 
the church, shall receive two-thirds more than his associates, if the 
village be a big one. 
And from all parts of our dominions, in every year after holy Zatiz, 
the priests shall of necessity bring to us the oil of baptism; and 
there they shall receive from us a blessing on their oil.. But by 
themselves they shall not bless it in their own houses, as some have 
been out of ignorance accustomed to do. For this is an authority 
which does not belong to priests, but only to chief-bishops. 
And we hear that they use the church furniture, especially the vail, 


-for the marriage coverlet of bride and bridegroom; and that they 


give the chalice among the drinking vessels of the carousal to 
soldiers.> Accordingly it is proper to pluck from his order the priest 
who so behaves, because of such conduct which is profane and 
evil, and such as henceforth noone shall venture upon. If however 
anyone be found to have done this, let him be deposed from his 
priesthood, and be utterly excluded from pardon. 

A male priest and others who are in authority over the laity, being 
of the priestly heritage, in the houses of nobles, shall not dare to 
discharge in the house of a prince the office of tutor or any other 
agency. For this is made a pretext for grinding and oppressing 
their fellow-heirs, and in this matter many are found culpable. But 
if there be anyone who dares to do so, let him be suspended from 
his rank. And let him not continue in rule over the laity and portion 
of the church, nor let his associates dare to communicate with him 
[in the sacrament], nor let the laymen dare to reckon such an one 
among the priests. 

Let not elder-brethren who are ignorant venture to hold a congre- 
gation. Let elder-brethren who are bigamists* be stationed with 
the soldiers, cut off from all ecclesiastics and from the portion of 
the church, because they have become slaves of the flesh. 

And inasmuch as a wanton custom has prevailed among the priests 
and their wives, to have their graves in the churches, in the places 
of holiness, henceforth let them not presume so to do. But let the 
cemeteries of the priests be in the cemeteries of the laymen, in order 
that the place of holiness be honoured and duly reverenced. 

And outside the church priests shall not dare to carry the sacraments 
into the houses of cultivators, and there impart the holiness, except 
only in cases of sickness. 


24 7, ¢., Easter. 25 See chap. I, § i. 
26Second marriages of priests are referred to. The word used answers to 
Slyapo. 
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Ye shall teach the laymen also to flee far from all impurity, from 
gluttony, from drunkenness, from contentiousness, from grinding 
the poor and their fellows. No quarrelsome ones, no strikers, no 
lovers of wrong [shall there be]. They shall hate adulterers, thieves, 
fornicators, robbers. They shall not communicate at all with such, 
nor be hospitable to them, lest they themselves come to be along 
with them sons of perdition. Their own children they shall bring up 
in the fear of God’s precept and commandments, to the end that 
through such carefulness their own souls may be filled with good 
hope in God, and their bodily good-fortune be adorned with all 
health. 

Lay on them the rule not to betroth children, nor adults either, with- 
out the parties having seen and liked each other. But do you 
priests utterly refuse to bless the wreath for children, and wait till 
they are full grown. In the case of adults however who have not 
seen each other and found pleasure one in the other, ye shall not 
venture to lay on them the wreath without investigation, and without 
asking the parties themselves. Perhaps they were persuaded by 
the violence of their parents and against their wills. Such wed- 
dings ye shall not venture to undertake, for until this very day 
owing to such irregularity much damage has resulted on earth both 
Spiritual and bodily. 

If however I hear that any priest is bold enough even in contra- 
vention of our rule to bless the wreath in such cases, let him know 
that the priest suffers punishment after the measure of the harm he 
has done, and the parents shall not be exempted from punishment 
either. 

The priests shall in concert perform the service and the offering of 
the agapés. Without reading the gospel the priests shall not ven- 
ture to present it. But if one of them be found guzzling previously 
to the offering, he shall not venture to come to the bread of the 
offering, but shall be excluded by his fellows. 

Likewise also cultivators who have been invited to the agapés, shall 
participate in the service and the offering. Previous to the offering 
they shall not dare to eat and drink in their houses. If there be 
anyone who has previously eaten and drunk in his house, let him not 
dare to come to the bread of the offering, lest there be condemna- 
tion of himself and insult to the spiritual feast. Forsuch perversity 
is in any case vain. If anyone does attempt so to come, the priests 
and their associates*” shall not let him in, for such wantonness is 
hateful to the church. 

And some laymen have been wont out of ignorance to fall into sin 
by dividing with the priests the hide and fat of the offering and tak- 
ing them into their own houses under the pretence of their being 
rest-houses (or wang). Henceforth let them not presume to make 
such division. If however there be anyone who so divides, the 
priests shall not present the offering, lest they participate in the sin 
of such an one. For that portion does not belong to those who 
properly make the offering. 


27 Or we may render “ his fellows.” 


2A wang was at first a rest-house for Christian travelers. With the 
rise of monkery it became synonymous with cenodium, convent or monas- 
tery. 
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The laymen shall gladly and contentedly render to the churches and 
rest-houses, as is right, the appointed first-fruits and all presents of 
vows, of zatiks and agapés and otherfeasts. Let them not, by deny- 
ing the means of life of soul and of body, confine and hamper 
them with worldly cares. If however anyone through perversity 
rebel against his priest and rest-house (or wamg), and present his 
fruits and offerings outside his own church to some other rest-house 
(or wang) or hermitage, let such an one along with those that receive 
his gifts be exluded from blessing and from communion of his fel- 
lows, along with his intimates, until he repents and pays a fine to 
the church. For he has made himself a transgressor and enemy of 
God. 

Let them not hold carousal in mourning. Let no one hold a wake 
over the dead ; for all such things are devilish. If however anyone 
disobeys and does so, let him be condemned to do penitence at the 
doors of the holy church. 

And priests shall be careful to reconcile the transgressor outside the 
church. They shall not defiantly and in antagonism confront one 
another with personal insults. But let there be peace among you at 
all times with love and fellowship in work. 

I would also remind all you that are vowed to religion in rest- 
houses, inasmuch as you have withdrawn from the earthly life and 
have given yourselves up to God and to the things of God; let your 
actions resemble your nominal professions, and let reverence, watch- 
fulness, love of the services be dear unto you. Uphold in your- 
selves the exemplar of the angelic life, love of strangers and love 
of your brethren. 


CHAPTER IV.— Of the same Saint Sahak as to how the order of the 
clergy and of the separate wang was fixt. 


Whereas many have opined through ignorance that the church 
means one thing and the wamg* another, and by their foolish utter- 
ances have been minded to introduce contentions and heresies in 
the unity of the faith, in forgetfulness of the precept which says: 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism ;” for one who is minded to call 
a thing something else, clearly evidences a division in the faith.— 
For the precept of God does not signify to us by “church,” a build- 
ing of stone and timber, but the races of men built by faith on the 
rock of foundation. Consequently the true faith is “church,” for it 
assembles and builds us up into a single union in knowledge of the 
Son of God. For this very thing is what the Giver of life taught, 
when he said to Peter: ‘Thou art the Rock, and on this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
thee.”’» 

What then shall we understand by his calling Peter a rock? Surely 
he did not mean any ordinary rock? God forbid! But he meant 
a rational man, head of the apostolical band; and because with 
inflexible faith he confessed Christ to be Son of God, he received 
the blessing and was named the Rock. Consequently those also 


29 See note 28 above on chap. III, § xix. 
%° Matt. 16:18, but reading with other sources “it” for “thee.” 
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that are built upon him are not lifeless stones, but men, fellow- 
sharers in the same faith. For the Scriptures do not hesitate to 
call by the same name our Lord and Saviour ever and anon accord- 
ing to need. We find the blessed Paul also mentioning the name 
of the church saying: ‘“‘ Those whom God has set in the church are 
these: first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly doctors,” 3* and that 
which follows. 

Dost thou behold the harmony and sublimity of the church, I 
mean of the holy and spotless faith, of which the apostles and 
prophets and doctors are the mariners, having for their captain the 
incarnate word God? And it we truly confess to mean the mother 
church of those who have believed in Christ. For it is usual for a 
ship to embrace all within itself, and to be able to bring them through 
safe and dry from all the tossing billows of the world. But let 
us only keep unwaveringly the faith, whereby we have been built 
up into a reasonable and intellectual church on the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets. 

It is this church of which the blessed apostle teaches Timothy to 
take care, naming it the pillar and foundation of truth. There is 
manifested, he says, in it the mystery of the worship of God; and 
rightly, especially if it be true, as it is, that dumb or lifeless crea- 
tures are not adequate to manifest in themselves the mystery of 
divine worship, but the reasonable church alone. And therefore 
also the psalm cries aloud, saying: “Blessing unto him in the 
churches of the saints.’”’ Lo, Samuel also the prophet who was 
called the faithful, teaches the same in his precepts to Saul: 
“When thou departest from me, thou wilt chance upon a church, a 
choir of prophets inspired to prophecy.” And again: ‘The congre- 
gation hath been mustered in a church® like one man from Dan as 
far as Bersabéé.”” And again he says: ‘Behold, a church of 
prophets inspired to prophesy, and Samuel was upon them.”’3 And 
Solomon blessed the church, and this word was published to the 
ears of the church. And the churches were established in the faith, 
and he heard this oracle amidst the fire on the day of the church. 
For Moses made the church the head of the prophets unto the tribes 
of Israel by the command of God. Make a church, he says, of the 
congregation at the door of the tent of witness.* 

Dost thou see that he called not church either the tent in which 
stood the ark of the covenant, nor the other tent which was called 
the holy of holies; but it is the congregation firm in faith that he 
calls church. For this reason the apostle Paul [speaks] still more 
sublimely of what, in a sense, is newer and yet more wonderful. 
For he points to a church of first-born ones inscribed not on earth, 
but in heaven ; whose names are written in the book of life.35 

Hast thou marked the true foundation of the church, because of 
which the Saviour bade the apostles rejoice, saying, ‘“ Rejoice, 
because your names are written in the book of life.”35 This is the 


31 Cor, 12:28. 34 Lev. 8: 3. 
Josh. 18:1. éxxAnovdoOn has been rendered in the Armenian. 
331 Kings 19 : 20. 


35 Phil. 4:3. Sahak’s second citation may be a development of the first, for 
it is not anywhere ascribed to Jesus. 
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church inviolable, of which the building was begun on the earth 
which will pass away, but has been completed in the extremes of 
the heights of heaven. 
This is the mystery of the church. This we have learned to call the 
catholic apostolic church. For those who all over the earth believe 
in Christ are entitled the apostolic church, because of the Lord’s 
-command unto them, which said: ‘Go ye into all the earth, make 
disciples of all the gentiles ; baptise them in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, teach them to keep whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.’’ % 
Now, albeit we have repeated but a few out of the many command- 
ments which are so numerous in holy Scripture concerning holy 
church — For it hath been seen to be an indissoluble unity, and not 
disunited, as those would have it be who rend it asunder and lightly 
make quarrels in their folly. Since from the true flock of Christ, 
which is the church of God, he alone is torn asunder, who is lost in 
heresies and is become a servant of sin, for sin alone divides and 
estranges from God. Well, in thus pronouncing the indivisible union 
of the church, we have clearly set forth what church is. Not that 
we would teach you to contemn the spots honoured with buildings, 
which are called meeting-houses. For in them do gather priests 
and clergy and worshipers in God, to hold prayers and supplica- 
tions; for which reason they are also called praying-places and 
sanctuaries. And in them is firmly fixt the Lord’s table upon which 
we offer the bread and wine as a type of the quickening body and 
blood of Christ, which forever is distributed without cost unto us for 
the remission and forgiveness of sins. And in them is erected a font 
of baptism, in which, being illumined with a second birth by the 
Holy Spirit, we are sealed in the hope of the everlasting life. And 
day by day we muster there and listen to chantings of psalms, and 
to the oracles and commandments of God. And because we con- 
tinually meet together there and find a harbour of refuge, holding 
therein all the offices described, it has become usual to give to it the 
name of church, but only as a common name and not signifying an 
identity of thing. 
For in the same way there are in one place or another many shrines, 
which we know by the names of those in whose honour they were 
built, not that they themselves are there in whose names they are 
built.” And all are equally reverenced, because in all one and the 
same mystery is fulfilled. For everywhere the table and the offering 
is called the Lord’s; and it is only in the feasts held in them that 
they differ ; for in each place the custom is to hold [its own] order 
of feasts. 
It is therefore proper to revert to our first theme, which was how 
and why wang* came to be built. For not only do we find the 
Armenians full of solicitude on this point, but also the Greeks and 
Romans and Syrians, as well as every other race that believes in 


36Matt. 28:19 after the Armenian Vulgate, except for the words added, 
“into all the earth.” 


37So one speaks of “going to St. Edward’s” without meaning that St. 
Edward is there. This seems to be the sense. 


3 7, ¢,, monasteries, which in Armenia grew out of rest-houses and hospitals. 
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Christ. And this work also the thrice blessed and brave champion 
of Christ, Gregory, accomplished, bestowing thereon through the 
Holy Spirit the benefit of his gift of organization. For the wang is 
a manifold source of aid and a column of strength for the truth to 
the clergy, since it fosters and assists in their spiritual education, 
and [rears] the doctors whom more than all others the priests and 
laity should respect and honour, and [shelters] all the devout (liter- 
ally: ministrants) of the clergy without exception, who enter it 
without hesitation, being sure of a hearty reception. 

For this reason the name of wang is happily chosen, since they give 
without grumbling to all who are in want; and their aid is freely 
expended not on strangers alone, but still more on the village in 
which it is built, since it is their custom to tend the sick and com- 
fort the sorrowing. And priests who are preoccupied with their 
married life are often busy with husbandry, and must contrive to be 
agreeable to their wives, as the words of the apostle do truly say. 
But the inmates of a wang are venerated for their chastity, and are 
constantly at war with the passion which nature would kindle to fan 
into flame. And they are diligent in performing the office and 
order of service, asking for peace for all the world, and for théir 
village prosperity and health by day and night with constant vigils. 
For this reason the wang has received estates and lands free from 
all tax-gathering princes, and is allotted priority in honour® by the 
clergy of the holy church. 

Let those persons therefore be ashamed who out of their igno- 
rance and folly have presumed to say that the church is one 
thing and the wang another. For we have clearly set forth the 
indivisible union of the members of the church of those that believe 
in Christ. ‘For we are members of one another unto the building up 
of the faith by the love of God.” * Likewise also with the meeting- 
houses and shrines, which it has been the custom from of old to call 
churches. Though they are numerous in the several villages and 
towns, yet they are not many divided again into many. On the con- 
trary one and the same mystery is fulfilled in all of them; nor is it 
according to these mysteries that one of them is called great and 
another little; but according to the grade of authority. And this 
harmony of adjustment we must take all pains to perpetuate ; for it 
is not only human opinion that has pronounced these distinctions, 
but the divinely-inspired Scripture has in unequivocal terms reiter- 
ated them among us. And he who opposes them, opposes not men 
but God ; and those who choose to maintain opposition, store up 
condemnation for themselves. 

Therefore we must fix and define in the clearest manner the repay- 
ment of our debt of gratitude, to wit, how it ought to be repaid ina 
wang, or to married priests. [There is] the feast of St. John the 
baptist and martyr, which was placed first by the apostle and con- 
fessor of Christ and father of the renewal of the whole land of 
Armenia — in the wang, for it was established with a nazarene fast 
(literally : fast of a vow-making); and whatever other vows there are 
shall be kept in a wang, both Sabbaths (or weeks) and fasts and 


39 Literally : “‘ elder honour.” 
4° Eph. 4:25. 
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abstinences, for [these] are fulfilments of vows. Since the inmates 
are under vows, they shall eat by favour of the vow. 

And there is the feast of all martyrs which we call “Shrines.” The 
firstlings of Wardawarh only [consist of] fruit from all the crops, 
bushel by bushel, from laymen and married priests from the first 
crops, that is from the pick; that the threshing-floors may overflow 
with wheat and the vats with wine and oil; and not from the worst 
things, as was the case with Cain, lest we pay the same penalty as 
he. The feast of holy Epiphany and its quadragesima, and the 
coming forward of the Lord, and the completion of the preliminary 
fast. The feast of the middle [of the] quadragesima of Za¢zk, the 
day of Lazarus, the great fifth day of the week of Zatzk, on which 
our Giver of life bequeathed to the disciples the mystery of the new 
covenant. The laying of zat#k on the second day of the week of 
Zatik with offerings and pleasing gifts. The feast of the ascension 
of the Lord into heaven. The feast of the end and passing away of 
the month A7otitz. 

These feasts shall be kept perpetually in wang and in consecrated 
places, in order that the ministrants of the place and strangers may 
eat; for priests although they are married and monks and all the 
members of the clergy must not sojourn in hamlets, but only in a 
wang, save in places where there is none. And the things carried 
off at the death of a master of a house from board and stool to por- 
ringer and spoon, and all personal apparel even to boots and girdle, 
and the bed also, shall go to the wang, to the end that the stran- 
gers who enter there may rest on it and give their blessing. 

As to the agafé which is by division, half of the hide shall go to 
the wang and two parts of the fat. But in the complete [agafé], 
[there belongs] to the priests both the pelt of the sheep and the tail 
with limb, and the fat and the ventricle. And the sojourners in the 
houses of priests and of their brothers shall likewise be brought in,” 
and the ministrants and believing. brethren shall with much rever- 
ence eat all the offerings in common ; and as for the bread of the 
feast which has passed into the common stock, all the ministrants 
shall eat it, likewise also the bread of the penitents which in the 
days of quadragesima they make at the close # of the Sabbath or of 
the Lord’s day. 

But in regard to the offering made in a wang, the first-fruits, if it 
be eremitic, they shall give to the village there. But, if not, then 
shall they give to the married priests. For it is not right for any- 
one to leave the dues of the Lord under the roof of his own house. 
But for married priests the following shall be feasts. The Sabbath 
of Zatik, and the holy Za¢zk, and the second Zatzk, and, from the 
second Za¢ik on, every Sunday ; and the feast of the holy mother of 
God and of Wardawarh, with the exception of firstlings, which is 
the completion of the quadragesima of the apostolical feasts of the 
faithful, of Zatz, and the fruit of all crops bushel by bushel, and 
the offerings which are by division half of the hide and two parts of 
the fat shall be left to the wang for purposes of worship and of 


4* Reading tartzin for tatzen, which would mean “ shall give.” 


42 Or perhaps for Aangist read hangét, and render: “they make the same as 
on Sabbath.” 
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lighting. One part they shall bring for lighting along with the tail 
and member, when it is a sheep, and the fat and the ventricle and 
the pelt ; and the raiment of deceased ladies only. And the feasts 
of shrove-tide and of great palm-Sunday, which being translated 
means day of praise; and any other feast which may be held in 
the name of apostles and prophets shall be common. For in this 
way the classes of ministrants will be kept out of doubt and antag- 
onism, because they will know of what gifts they are severally 
worthy, to the end that they may live temperately and in love of 
learning; and may not be disputatious, but amiable, watchful and 
lively in all things. So that they may be able to rebuke the petulant 
and bring the backsliders into the order of the faith; for this is the 
duty of the doctor and of the spiritual shepherd. 


COLOPHON OF THE COPYIST. 


This code of ordinances was written by command of St. Sahak, the 
great patriarch of Armenia, as he received it from the brave cham- 
pion, the lord Gregory, being translated only from Greek into 
Armenian. If therefore anyone be minded from disobedience to 
his rule to innovate on the prescriptions herein laid down, may he 
forfeit his portion and lot in the inheritance of the kingdom of 
Christ our God. But whoever conforms to them and carries them 
out, may he receive strength from the Lord and share in the gifts 
and endless repose of the blessed Gregory and of our father Sahak 
and of the truly orthodox ones who followed them; who in the great 
and famous day will be crowned on the all-sufficing right hand, 
eternalized forever in a sheen of light unutterable, forever and ever, 
Amen. 


CHAPTER V.—Of the same, how it is proper for bishops to keep the 
treasures of the church, and to whom and how they shall be dis- 
tributed. 


A haven for all is that temple of prayer and centre of our supplica- 
tions to which we are wont to apply, though but metaphorically, the 
name of church ; having therein as captain and pilot the supervising 
bishop. To the end that with prescience and efficiency he may 
with will unmoved execute the duties of his order. For this reason 
believers in Christ universally regard as their refuge and shelter the 
holy church; because it is the haven of the just and the centre of 
our hopes of salvation. And each of us is solicitous with hearty 
goodwill to bring thither his vows and offerings and presents. 

Princes [bestow] hamlets and estates and treasures of gold and 
silver; others of their fields and flocks and precious raiment. Some 
making a return for their own salvation; others for their loved ones 
and parents and their deceased, preparing ornament and glorious 
seeming for soul and body. For in unfailing plenty the Dominical 
word provides for those who are its servants and keep its command- 
ments, saying: ‘“ Treasure up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where the worm and the moth corrupt not, and robbers undermine 
not or steal,” #3 and again : “‘ Empty-handed shalt thou never appear 


43 Matt. 6: 20. 
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before me.” Henceforth, it says, your gifts are not on their own 
earth, but lie in a treasure-house that fails not nor slips, in the ends 
of the heights of heaven. 

Dost thou see that riches belong to God? For he regards as his 
own our gifts and not as belonging to any man. But the sole 
guardian and overseer and steward is the bishop. Of much wariness 
and caution does the bishop stand in need. For if one is so careful 
of men’s deposits and debts, and if one takes so much trouble about 
them ; and if, longing for the time when they will be discharged 
and it become opportune to expend some little sum, men execute 
deeds and appoint witnesses and an oath, that they may not appear 
to be rogues and thieves in their dealings——how much more will 
God [do so], who searches out our very thoughts and from whom 
nothing is hidden, but before whose eyes everything lies naked and 
exposed? What excuses and reasons will the bishop be able to 
devise, when he has failed to carefully keep the royal deposit, and 
has lavished it on the wrong persons; when, for example, he has 
decked himself out in superfine raiment and struts about, given up 
to pomp and luxury, pouring out and squandering on his kinsmen ; 
and when he has fattened jesters like the princes and multiplied 
unseemly friends, and given away liberally to rich men and lords. 
This indeed is to dissipate wickedly the royal treasures, and make 
himself worthy of punishment. 

Thou wast made worthy of the rank of apostles ; thou art also under 
the obligation to imitate their life, as the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles bears witness: ‘They distributed to all, as each was in 
need of aught.”“ For the divine treasure of which thou hast been 
appointed overseer and steward was given as a succour for the dis- 
tressed and the orphans and widows, and as a provision against any 
worldly misfortune which may overtake us. But on no other object 
whatever hast thou authority to spend it, for the treasures were 
given in order to the salvation of souls. 

If therefore a bishop gives away to the unworthy, he shall in the 
day of judgment answer for it along with the sacrilegious, and his 
rank shall be taken from him. For if the agents of temporal kings, 
when they spend the king’s treasure on the unrighteous, suffer pun- 
ishment and are degraded from their rank, how much more shall 
those who dissipate God’s treasure on the abandoned undergo pun- 
ishment here and in the world to come! And anyone who shows 
favour unto such an one and forgives him, shall be held to share in 
his evil deeds. 

But do thou, O wise believer, who to gain release from thy sins and 
in fulfilment of vows givest thy gifts, to the end that thou mayest 
cast off the burden of thy sins and likewise understand‘ that of 
many others; wherefore art thou in a hurry to take on thyself afresh 
the tiresome burdens. Therefore the prophet spoke as follows: 
‘As it were, a heavy burden has been laid heavily on me.” And 
blessed art thou if thou didst incur (literally : take) only thine own bur- 
den, and not that of others also. For in proportion as thou art more 


4 Acts 2: 45. 46 Psalm 37:4. 


45 The expression is obscure. Perhaps it refers to the priest’s knowledge of 
other men’s sins which he remits. 
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frequent in taking than in giving, dost thou augment the burden of 
thy sins, since thou dost so accumulate those of others that are laid 
on thee.‘” 

In the law also is the command not to pass by in neglect thy neigh- 
bour’s ass that is fallen under its burden ; but, says the Lord, raising 
thou shalt raise it up. Yet dost thou roll thyself down the precipice 
from which there is no way of getting up. For, if thou shouldst see 
another precipitated, or fallen and broken, perhaps thou wouldst 
have pity. Yet thyself dost thou neglect. Thou dost rob and pec- 
ulate the wages of the orphan, of the widow, of the poor; dost 
plunder the tables, and yet pretendest to shrink with horror back 
from the altars of idols. 

Be open then with thyself. So long as thou dost give the gifts to 
the house of God, does not that imply a faith on thy part that thou 
art casting away along with them the burden of sin, and a hope that 
thou mayest become worthy of eternal life? Consequently also, 
if thou takest them, the contrary results ; and thine act heaps on to 
thee afresh the burden of another’s sins, and turns out to be for thee 
an occasion of eternal torment. What avails thee such profit as 
amerces and destroys thy soul, and fails to bring thee any ransom 
for thyself? Listen to the divine Scripture and learn frankly unto 
whom it is permitted to enjoy these goods. ‘ The servants of the 
table, it says, partake of food from the table.’”’ And what is the 
food? ‘The sins of my people, it says, they shall eat.’’ There- 
fore it warns us to make ready, saying: “Arise, before ye be fallen 
asleep, ye that eat the bread of sorrow.” 

Dost thou mark the import of the food? For elsewhere also it still 
more plainly warns thee to be afraid, giving this command: “ Be ye 
obedient unto them, since they keep watch and vigil in behalf of 
your souls, as having to render an account for you.’ Why then 
dost thou draw such a burden on to thyself as well as woes inevitable, 
giving up, it may be, half the night to drunkenness? I omit to speak 
of other things, of how caught and fallen [in their excesses] they 
wheeze and labour in their breath and groan; while their turbid 
stomachs bubble and give vent to noisy exhalations, such that you 
can hardly hear the voice of the minister, much less be sober and 
intent upon vigils. 

As then thou art [not] wanting in devotion to hard work, so thou 
must abstain from seizing perquisites and be content with thine own. 
Behold thou hast neglected all these things and art intent on caus- 
ing orphans and widows and poor to grieve after thee. For the 
treasure of God exists for the purpose of ministering to them, as we 
said above, that they may participate in it. ‘The Lord welcometh 
the orphans and widows.” And “ His eyes look upon the poor, and 
they shall cry unto me, and I will hear them.” 

Why then dost thou turn them also into accusers of thyself and feel 
no shame? If thou hadst [set] before thee gifts of broken bread, 


47 The inspiring idea of this and the following sections is alien to the mod- 
ern mind. It is this. The person who makes an offering or gift for the 
poor of the church in atonement of his sins puts his sin, as it were, into 
that which he gives, and so casts it away therewith. But if the bishop, 
through whom the gift shall be laid before God, embezzles it, he himself 
contracts the sin and guilt which the other got rid of. 
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thou wouldst despise them; perhaps even deem it an insult to thy- 
self to take them. And [yet] thou destroyest their property without 
any compunction ; and dost not reflect that to do so is the same [as 
if you refused] to a beggar, when he pours out his sad story to you 
of affliction and oppression and troubles, till his tongue cleaves to 
the roof of his mouth from his sufferings; baring to you the while 
his wounded and palsied wasted body, and shivering and shaking 
with cold in his rags, in hope of getting ever so little clothing to 
cover his nakedness. But thou with fair and treacherous words 
dost snatch what belongs to others and then try to bury your crime 
in oblivion. For thou art in a hurry to make a widow of thy wife,# 
and orphans of her children, left to wander about as beggars. For 
they carry their lament to the doors of their inferiors. Remember 
then the word of the Lord Jesus, that ‘it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Wherefore I pray and offer my testimony before God and Jesus 
Christ, who will judge the quick and the dead when he appears and 
receives his kingdom, lest anyone be found wanting in these particu- 
lars, whom we have instructed, teaching him what is for the good of 
soul and body. And what greater boon could there be than this, or 
what spectacle more gladdening, than when the bishop according 
to God’s good pleasure takes care of the church, and the ranks of 
the worshipers, elated with praise, sing in modulated strain the 
psalm; while the others assembled together give glory to the 
almighty Lord! And the orphans and widows are protected, the 
poor cared for, the needy sheltered. Such order as this is enough 
to open the doors of pity. The heavens drop plentiful dews, and 
the earth yields corn, wine and oil in abundance, the green pastures 
are covered with flocks; and to crown all, princes and kings live 
after their hearts’ desire in everlasting peace, by the grace and lov- 
ing kindness of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, with whom to 
the Father as well as to the Holy Ghost be the power and the glory 
now and always, for ever and ever, Amen. 


CHAPTER VI.— Of the same. A book of Tradition, concerning the 
order of the ministrants of Holy Church, and about the produce 
(fruits) of the laity presented unto the house of God. 


Our holy Illuminator, the great Gregory, having regenerated the 
land of Armenia by the birth of the font, and having presented for 
adoption by the heavenly Father those illumined by the baptism in 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost, then our land of Great Armenia, 
of the house of Thorgom, was thereby filled with joy and glad- 
ness. The king Tirdat in especial was radiant with faith and 
bestowed not a few presents on the ministrants that were his neigh- 
bors.49 And on the sons of pagan priests he bestowed many gifts, 
saying to them: “Henceforth ye shall receive riches a hundred-fold 
and possessions, and first-fruits and produce in the holy church of 


4 The case contemplated seems to be that of a bishop who, while living in 
luxury himself off the offerings made to the church, is so selfish as to neglect 
even his own wife and children. 


49 Or kinsmen, 
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God; and in the time to come life eternal shall ye inherit, freed 
from the service of phrensied and idolatrous cults.” 

But they in answer spoke to the king and to Saint Gregory thus :-— 
God who is kind and good to men has not neglected the beings 
created by his pure hands; but in his compassion has made known 
to us through your grace the infinite power of his beneficence, and the 
incomparable mercy of his providence, and has not left us to perish 
with our fathers in our wickedness. Be his name holy and glorified 
in all things. Nevertheless bodily needs, so long as we are in this 
life, compel us according to our wants to make provision of food 
and raiment, and to satisfy modestly our other necessities. Yet we 
have no art or craft which may enabk us to earn food and mainte- 
nance for ourselves and our children. For so long as we served 
devils, we were fed from their victims and fruits. But now we dis- 
cern not clearly the fruits of offering by which we shall live along 
with our families, and be able to glorify the everliving immortal 
God. 

Then the blessed Gregory said to them :— 

Ye, my children, whom I have regenerated by the love of Christ, shall 
take care to serve the living and true God alone, and place your 
hope in him with a whole heart and raise your thoughts to where 
Christ sits on the right hand of the Father. There are the mansions 
and dwelling-places, there the life, which ye shall ask for of the 
Lord ; and all this shall be added unto you according to the Scrip- 
ture of our Lord God in his holy gospel. So then the fruits of offer- 
ing of holiness rendered up unto the temple of God shall be for you 
blessings among the people instead of those filthy victims, in which 
ye were partakers with devils. Now shall ye offer the firstlings 
of the holy sacrifices and other fruits, and through the grace of 
Christ be found partakers with the holy angels; and there shall be 
for you fruits and firstlings appointed after the manner of the tradi- 
tion which the great prophet Moses received from the Creator and 
handed down to the congregation concerning the offerings and fruits 
which were forever tendered by law inevitable to the levitical priest- 
hood, so that the said priests might not be impeded in their religious 
attendance on the tent of witness. 

In the same manner shall be appointed and defined for the new 
congregation the bringing of gifts for the holy of holies, that is for 
the table of purification; to the end that the entire produce of the 
threshing-floor and wine-press and of other crops may be blest, and 
that the fields and vineyards with the fruitful trees may yield abun- 
dant harvests to the profitable servants, according to the word of the 
wise one, which saith: “In the honouring of the Lord by righteous 
works, thy garners shall be filled with fulness of grain, and thy vats 
shall overflow to excess with wine.” 

And as the Levites gave tenths to the priests, although they them- 
selves received tenths from all Israel, but at the same time gave 
tenths to the priests of all things, and as it was commanded to pay 
to the sanctuary of the Lord the ransom of every first-born, on the 
same plan must ye also proceed in all the congregation. And your 
portions shall be of the offerings, the hide and right back (literally : 
spine), the limb and fat, and the tail and heart and lobe of lungs, 
and the tripe with the lard, of the ribs and shank-bones a part, the 
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tongue and the right ear, the lips with nostrils and the right eye and 
all the secret parts. 

v. But of the threshing-floor and wine-vat and of the other crops each 
one shall pay you tenths, in order to the hallowing of everyone’s 
profits and the increase of all. But by you also shall be made 
presents to the table of God, whence ye are become worthy before 
the rest to receive the spotless and incorruptible body and blood of 
our Saviour in commemoration of your salvation, as was formerly 
commanded through Moses by the Lord unto the priesthood of the 
Levites. And your contribution to the table of the Lord shall be 
one penny (literally: drachma) from each of your households; and 
the things dedicated by you and the firstlings of the offerings of 
redemption (or salvation), shall go to the wang of the head-priests, 
that is to say of the bishops. Just as on the congregations there 
are levied for you spiritual dues, so also must you pay your 
spiritual dues to the bishops, who are called overseers. And the 
latter shall not dare to peculate, but shall contribute all to the poor, 

vi. These then were the appointments of St. Gregory; and the tra- 
dition of that saint shall likewise be firmly imposed by us upon all 
the faithful. Laymen shall hand over all their fruits and firstlings 
to the elders without any hesitation, in order that their offerings 
may be acceptable before God. 

vii. Likewise also the priests shall pay all foreappointed dues to the 
bishops punctually and without lapsing into supineness; the more 
so as the givers of their benefices have means to seize on the 
deposit ; °° in order that they may not be condemned along with the 
illegal priests for their avarice. And to prevent certain ignorant 
persons from being, in pursuit of a bad custom, held worthy to 
receive an income out of dues, let those only, who have given them- 
selves up to the study and had vouchsafed to them the grace of 
priesthood, be held worthy to receive dues; and let not scribes, 
who can read and write, and have been piously brought up in rever- 
ence, be deprived of their portion. 

viii. But bigamists who are altogether too addicted to the pleasures of 
the flesh cannot be allowed to share in the gifts of holiness. The 
wives of elders however who have remained widows and have 
vowed themselves to a life of chastity, shall be held worthy of their 
portion according to their merit in the dues of the table’ and of 
certain consecrated [gifts]. And all to whom is apportioned of the 
dues and income of the holy table, have, none of them, authority in 
any way to appropriate to themselves the due of the Lord, which shall 
have been consecrated by themselves; but they shall discharge 
their debts to their principals out of love, and shall receive from 
them blessings. In order that the orders of the church may be pre- 
served firm and immoveable, and that God may be glorified in all 
things, now and for ever and ever. AMEN. 


FRED C. CONYBEARE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Oxford. 
5° Or render: “the more so as they are able to seize on the deposit of the 
beneficed ones,” 2. ¢., of the clergy. 
5' J, ¢., altar. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. Six Lectures delivered by 
Rev. Geo. H. Trever, Pu.D., D.D., Milwaukee, before 
students of Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. Cincin- 
nati: Curts & Jennings; New York: Eaton & Mains, 1897. 
Pp. vi+ 482. $1.20. 

THESE lectures are full of bits of graphic and pictorial writing, 
admirably suited to a popular audience. Generally, too, they treat of 
other religions in a sympathetic way, and therefore, though the author 
makes no pretense of having studied them at first hand, he may inter- 
pret the religious life of the past to thousands of readers better than 
many an expert would. He has the art of putting things effectively, 
due probably to his pulpit and platform experience, but, just as we 
all have “‘the defects of our qualities,” so his advantage is balanced 
by a corresponding disadvantage. Rhetorical flourishes, pardonable 
in lecturing, are out of place in a volume entitled Studies in Compara- 
tive Theology. Girding at people who “believe that the Divine Father 
would leave his children to grope like moles at random in the dark- 
ness, and then eternally damn them because they could see no more,” 
he very properly adds that “To none of his creatures is God such a 
Moloch as to curse them because of a chronology or a geography with 
which they had nothing whatever to do;” but, if he is acquainted 
with people who entertain such a belief, it is uncourteous, to say the 
least, to inform them that such teaching “‘ would be the most horrible 
Calvinism, an atrocious libel, indeed, upon their father God” (p. 373). 
In like manner, after giving a crude view of eclecticism, he adds: 
“This is about what some people mean when they prate about the 
religion of the future, the absolute religion, the elements of a universal 
religion, etc.” Surely, we may speak of the absolute as distinguished 
from the relative, the elements or essence as compared with changing 
forms, the religion of the past or the future instead of the present, 
without “prating.” It ought not to be necessary to remind writers of 
today that the old style of controversy, de rigueur during the Refor- 
mation period and subsequently, when it was believed that opponents 
should be well slated with vigorous expletives, if they could not be 
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got at with cord and rack, is quite out of date, and that they are 
expected to treat fellow-students with perfect courtesy. The old was 
not only bad style, but it implied an external and unhistorical way of 
looking at things. 

Dr. Trever’s volume is still more disfigured by his animus against 
a class of men whom he denominates “‘lynx-eyed critics,” “the sage 
critics,” or, generally, “the critics.” Half or, in some circles, quarter 
of a century ago, critics were regarded as bad or, at any rate, danger- 
ous people, and criticism was popularly opposed to orthodoxy. Critics 
were considered to be mere fault-finders, guided by no principle 
or rule save a concealed and inveterate opposition to ‘‘orthodox” 
Christianity ; while use of the expression “ higher criticism” indicated 
only superabundant conceit on their part, and, therefore, furnished occa- 
sion for gibes at their expense which any audience could understand. 
But “the business of criticism is to know the best that is known and 
thought in the world, and, by making this known, to create a current of 
true and fresh ideas.”” The acknowledged function of criticism is inter- 
pretation, and when one critic interprets a work of art, a writing, or 
a historic epoch inaccurately, it is the duty of other critics to show 
him—by reference to accepted canons—that he is in error and to put 
him on the right track. Itis to be assumed, surely, that he has not erred 
wilfully, and, therefore, that he is more worthy of praise than the 
idle and stupid who accept every traditional view without question. 
Nowhere has the critical movement given us such valuable results as in 
history, and Delitzsch declared, therefore, that the spirit of historical 
investigation was the charisma of our age. Just because Christianity 
is emphatically a historical as well as an ideal religion, it welcomes 
the new science of history which has given us new methods. In 
applying these methods to the early period of the life of all nations, 
we may discover that legends or myths, once accepted literally, cover 
events, thoughts, and periods grander than the story; but in giving 
a new interpretation we do not destroy but fulfil, Thus Dorus 
and Aolus are no longer single men, but the nations of the Dorians 
and A£olians, and Shem and Ham stand for the populations of south- 
western Asia and the north of Africa. Abraham is a representative 
man and his wanderings those of a large tribe ; and we are thus able 
to understand how he was able to pursue the kings of the East with 
318 warriors, born in his household, and by the aid of confederate 
tribes recover Lot. Jacob and Esau represent great international 
struggles between the Hebrew and Arabian tribes. Dr. Trever thinks 
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that this process is to resolve a great hero into “some ghost or other 
without any genuine historical reality in it. Thus,” he says, “in the 
hands of the critics have fared Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, Samson and Gautama, Homer, even Shakes- 
peare has had his narrow escape.” There is no “need for alarm, even 
though some of the names recorded in legendary periods may be 
concrete summaries or eponyms of a movement. Alarm does justice 
neither to the constructive side of historical criticism nor to the fact 
that the religious value of the old story remains unimpaired. 
G. M. Grant. 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Lao-Tze’s ‘‘Tao-Teu-Kinc”: Chinese-English, with Introduc- 
tion, Transliteration, and Notes. By Dr. Paut Carus. 
Chicago: Open Court Publ. Co., 1898. Pp. iv+345. $3. 


THE make-up of this volume is peculiar. The contents are dis- 
tributed as follows: Forty-eight pages of introduction, forty-one of 
Chinese text, forty-four of translation, 136 of “transliteration” (a word- 
for-word glossary), forty-seven of notes and comment, and twenty of 
index. We are led to ask what the purpose of the book is. Is it meant 
as an introduction to the study of the Chinese language ? Then we 
cannot commend the choice for such a purpose of one of the most 
obscure pieces of Chinese literature extant. Is it a contribution to the 
study of comparative religion? Then it savors of pedantry to occupy 
over one-half the volume with matter that not one in a thousand 
students of comparative religion knows or cares anything about. Had 
the introduction, translation, notes, and index alone been furnished, 
thus permitting the issue of the essence of the book for one dollar, we 
should have had all that is really useful and a contribution for which 
we should have been profoundly thankful. As it is, he who is inter- 
ested to learn through this issue about the philosophy of Lao Tze must 
purchase two dollars’ worth of useless matter to get a dollar’s worth of 
what he wants. 

Lao Tze was a typical Chinaman, for whom the golden age lay in 
the past. He wrote but one book, about half as large as the second 
gospel, and it is this that is the basis of the work before us. To him it 
seemed that the ills of his time were due to a departure from the 
methods of that past. The ideal of a people, according to him, was to 
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know nothing and to want to know nothing. He would even have the 
historian, in recording events, return to the use of knotted cords in 
preference to using written characters. Accordingly, the panacea for 
the evils of his day was return to ancient habits and customs. Such a 
conception as progress was to him unthinkable. This was the basis of 
his philosophy. 

The subject of Lao Tze’s work is the Tao, and what Tao is let 
whoever knows declare. Certainly sinologists are not agreed. Dr. 
Carus translates it “reason,” and equates it with the Greek and Chris- 
tian Logos. This translation is certainly correct, so far as it goes, but 
it is not sufficiently inclusive. For example, the Japanese-Chinese 
term “Shinto” is nothing but “Shin-Tao,” translating “Kami no 
Michi—the way of the gods.” Thus the word Tao not only means 
“reason,” it stands, also, as in the Japanese term just given, for the 
word “ way” as used in Christian (Acts 19:9 ff.), Buddhist, and other 
religions. It may often be rendered “ method.” 

With this modification Dr. Carus has made his translation, so far 
as the reviewer can judge by comparison (he is not a sinologist), a fair 
one. The introduction is interesting, though time is spent on trivial 
matters. Contact, in the sense of similarity of thought, with Chris- 
tianity is noted. The really good points in this ancient and retroactive 
system are indicated. And in the notes many good and helpful 
remarks are made. 

For the matter of the volume that is really useful we are very 
grateful. We are glad to have this translation and exposition of “ the 
Old Philosopher’s” work. Light from all sources is welcome. We 
only wish the Chinese text and glossary had been omitted. The 
volume is appropriately bound in Chinese yellow and blue, with the 
dragon on back and front. The type is good, the proofreading an 
improvement on that of some of the earlier publications of this com- 


t 
pasy- Gro. W. GILMoRE. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


*[It may be well to add here the titles and dates of standard translations of the 
great Chinese mystic’s classic. Besides a French translation by Stanislas Julien, in 
1842, and two German ones by R. von Planckner and V. von Strauss, in 1844, there 
have appeared three English translations, viz.: Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, 
and Morality of the Old Philosopher, Lao-Tsze, by CHALMERS, in 1868; Taoist Texts: 
Ethical, Political, and Speculative, by F. H. BALFour, in 1884; and The Texts of 
Taoism, by JAMES LEGGE, in 1891, being one of the “Sacred Books of the East.” 
These three English translations are independent and masterly works, each by a man 
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Some AsPECTs OF RELIGIOUS GRowTH. By Epwin D. Srarsuck, 
Acting Professor of Education, Stanford University; late 
Fellow in Psychology, Clark University. Reprinted from 
The American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 1X, No. 1, pp. 
70-124. 

THis is one of a group of studies* on “The Psychology of Reli- 
gion,” the results of investigations made at Clark University and 
printed in its journals. The aim of the study is directly practical, “to 
see what insights into the spiritual life and what laws of growth will 
come from throwing together several religious biographies,” and to 
draw conclusions that “ may increase our wisdoun in religious education, 
and in methods of religious work.” The method—that of inductive 
science—is comparatively new in the study of the phenomena of spiritual 
life, and may be said to be yielding, already, valuable results in the 
direction of the aim just pointed out. The facts collected are arranged 
in sixteen tables, and the inductions of the writer are stated. These 
inductions are of great interest to parents and teachers and preachers, 
as well as to psychologists. Dr. Starbuck’s special contribution to the 
“Psychology of Religion” is his recognition and study of four periods 
of religious growth, beginning with the time of “awakening” (ten to 
fifteen years), and culminating at maturity (about twenty-five), with 
specially detailed study of adolescence, and his conclusion as to the 
relation between cases of ‘‘conversion proper” and those of persons 
“whose growth has not been marked by any sudden break.” The 
study accomplishes its ultimate purpose, modestly stated at the close, 
“to contribute its mite in furthering the interests of the spiritual life.” 


NATHANIEL BUTLER. 
CoLBy UNIVERSITY. 


who had made a lifelong study of Chinese on Chinese soil. They demand a strong 
raison d’étre from any new translations, though the enigmatic language, the true and 
deep mysticism, and the rare ethical and spiritual quality of the “ Taote king” will 
probably provoke many another western scholar to try his hard at the task. Those 
who need a provocative to thought would do well to peruse Lao Tsze’s strange treatise. 
—THE EDITorRS.] 


* “A Study of Conversion” (STARBUCK), Am. Jour. Psych., VIII, No. 2; “ The New 
Life” (DANIELS), zd., VI, No. 1; “The Study of Adolescence” (BURNHAM), Ped. 
Sem.,1, No.2; “The Moral and Religious Training of Children and Adolescents” (G. 
STANLEY HALL), téid.; LANCASTER’S “Study of Adolescence,” 767d., July, 1897; DR. 
LeuBa’s study of “The Psychology of Religious Phenomena,” Am. Jour. Psych., VII, 
No. 3. See also article on “ Religious Periods of Child-Growth,” Educational Review, 
June, 1898. 
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SecHzic UPANISHADS DES VEDA, aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt 
und mit Einleitungen und Anmerkungen versehen von Dr. 
PauL DeussEen. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1897. Pp. 
xxv +920, 8vo. M. 22. 

“Es 1st die belohnendeste und erhebendeste Lektiire, die auf der 
Welt méglich ist; sie ist der Trost meines Lebens gewesen und wird 
der meines Sterbens sein.”” Schopenhauer’s acquaintance with the 
Upanishads to which he pays tribute was made through the first 
European translation, and his words fittingly introduce the volume to 
which those who cannot serve a long apprenticeship in Sanskrit 
studies must now turn for an understanding of Hindu speculations on 
the nature of the universe and the soul. 

No western scholar is so well fitted as Professor Deussen for the 
work of translating the Upanishads. He is prominent among those 
historians of philosophy who within recent years have employed 
philological methods with such success in the interpretation of philo- 
sophical writings. The study of the Vedanta he has made peculiarly 
his own. His System des Vedanta is an admirable presentation of the 
teaching handed down by Cankara, whose commentary on the Vedanta- 
Sitras he has also rendered into German.* At the Congress of 
Orientalists in 1893 he announced his plan of an Adlgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophie mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Religionen, 
in which the first of three volumes is devoted to India. One part has 
appeared and traces the beginnings of philosophic speculation in the 
Vedic hymns and Brahmanas. For the second, which is to treat of 
the history of the Upanishads, outline the contents of the several 
works, and give a systematic account of their teaching, a volume of 
translations such as the present is indispensable. 

About three hundred works of varying length, in prose or verse, 
or both, are known or reported under the title of Upanishads. The 
composition of some of them manifestly precedes the rise of Bud- 
dhism ; others belong to comparatively recent times. The authors of a 
few of them can be determined, but for the most part we must be con- 
tent with knowing perhaps the Vedic school in which the teachings 
were handed down, or the religious movement by which they were 
called forth. Professor Deussen presents translations of sixty of 
them, with introductions, analyses, and notes. 

The order adopted is simple and suggestive. First come the 


* There is an excellent English translation of the same work by THIBAUT in the 
Sacred Books of the East, Vols. XXXIV, XXXVIIL. 
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Aitareya and Kausitaki Upanishads of the schools of the Rig-Veda, 
then the Chandogya and Kena of the Sama-Veda, the Taittirlya, 
Mahanarayana, Kathaka, (veta¢vatara, and Maitraya_a of the Black 
Yajur-Veda, and the Brhadaranyaka and I¢a of the White Yajur- Veda. 
The Upanishads ascribed to the Atharva-Veda appear in five groups, 
according as they present essentially unchanged the early Vedanta 
teaching, or recognize Yoga as a means of attaining union with the 
Atman, or exalt the life of the mendicant, or regard Civa or the avatars 
of Visnu as manifestations of the Atman. 

In the introductions to the Upanishads that form part of the tradi- 
tional teaching of Vedic schools brief statements are given of the 
subjects treated in the related Brahmanas and Aranyakas. The 
Upanishads themselves are more carefully analyzed. The introduc- 
tions to the several sections are particularly helpful, giving now a 
well-chosen parallel of Greek or Semitic source, now an acute observa- 
tion regarding the history of the text. 

The translation preserves the variations of the original between 
prose and verse. That is a gain, and yet, in attempting to reproduce 
the original meters, a loss in precision is inevitable. Sometimes in 
prose passages, too, a rendering appears which does not quite satisfy, 
but it is evident that the translator has carefully considered the objec- 
tions one might urge. 

The book is heartily to be commended. It is not merely a new 
translation of the Upanishads, but the only translation with which any- 
one now need concern himself. It marks a distinct advance in our 
knowledge of the history and meaning of the documents, and is 
altogether the most important contribution yet made to their study. 


A. W. STRATTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


EvoLuTionaAL ErHics AND ANIMAL PsycHoLocy. By E. P. 
Evans, author of Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, The Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of 
Animals, etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1898. Pp. 
386. $1.75. 


Tuis work consists, as its title implies, of two parts, which are to a 
considerable extent independent of each other. In the first part, 
“Evolutional Ethics,” the ethics of tribal society, religious belief as a 
basis of moral obligation, ethical relations of man to beast, and metemp- 
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sychosis are discussed. In the second part, “Animal Psychology,” 
the subjects are mind in man and brute, progress and perfectibility in 
the lower animals, ideation in animals and men, speech as a barrier 
between man and beast, and the esthetic sense and religious sentiment 
in animals. Appended to the whole are a copious bibliography and 
an elaborate index. 

The history of the evolution of ethics shows that the recognition of 
mutual rights and duties was confined at first to members of the same 
tribe. It was then extended to worshipers of the same gods, and 
gradually enlarged so as to include all races. Its most recent develop- 
ment has been in the direction of the recognition of animal rights. 
As to the latter Professor Evans says: ‘The only firm foundation of 
animal ethics is animal psychology. It is through the portal of spir- 
itual kinship erected by modern evolutional science that beasts and 
birds, ‘our elder brothers,’ as Herder calls them, enter into the temple 
of justice and enjoy the privilege of sanctuary against the wanton or 
unwitting cruelty hitherto authorized by the assumptions and usurpa- 
tions of man.” 

The change in the attitude of men toward the subject of animal 
rights is incident to the change in their attitude toward the universe 
in general. Once it was believed that all creation centered about the 
earth, and each race held that the region inhabited by it was the center 
of the world. As a natural corollary to this, the whole animal creation 
was regarded as fit only for the service of man. Modern science, 
however, has shown that animal life in all its forms has much in com- 
mon, and the recognition of kinship, in this case as in others, leads to 
the recognition of obligations. 

Theologians have been especially prone to insist upon the total 
absence of any rights in animals which men were bound to respect. 
This opinion has been based upon differences between men and ani- 
mals, which in themselves indicate nothing as to the ethical relations 
which ought to exist between them. Even the attempts made to pro- 
tect animals by law do not, as a rule, recognize the right of the animal 
to protection, but are designed merely to avoid wounding men’s sensi- 
bilities. 

The book is replete with stories of animal intelligence, which, how- 
ever, seem insufficient as a basis for generalization. There is acurious 
perversion of reasoning in the conclusion that, since the United States 
has asserted expatriation to be a “natural right,” it is not at liberty to 
withhold citizenship from any who may apply for it. The author fails 
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to recognize that if expatriation be a natural right, it is a right only as 
against the state of origin, and can have no reference to any other 
state. It would seem also that no argument should have been based 
upon the testimony of Mr. Garner, after the author had shown its 


untrustworthy character. Cant, Evaws Bown. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Dit LEBENDIGEN UND DIE TOTEN in Volksglaube, Religion und 
Sage. Von Rupo_F KLEinpauL. Leipzig: G. J. Gdschen’- 
sche Verlagshandlung, 1898. Pp. vi+ 293. M. 6. 


Ir is now pretty generally admitted that some form of religious 
belief is universal. There is by no means so general agreement as to 
what the origin of religion was. It is very probable, however, that 
when an agreement has been reached, it will be found to be upon the 
basis of a multiple origin. The author of Die Lebendigen und die Toten 
says of his work: “The whole book presents itself as a piece of folk- 
psychology.” Superstitions, beliefs in ghosts, vampires, doubles, and 
“white women” are religious beliefs. The book is, then, to speak 
more specifically, a study in the origin of religion; and since the 
author does not himself believe in a single origin, there is very little 
to which we can take exception. 

The introduction is devoted mainly to a discussion of the soul and 
the primitive conceptions of the soul. So inconsistent with one 
another are the beliefs of many barbarous peoples that, unless we bear 
this in mind, we find difficulty in understanding parts of the book, 
since the author states many of these beliefs from the point of view of 
those who hold them. 

The subject is discussed in five main divisions: “The Animals of 
Hell;” “Death Angels;” “The Struggle of the Living with the 
Dead ;” ‘The Worship of the Dead ;” “The Immortality which Man 
Hopes for and the Immortality which there Is.” 

As is well known, the dead among the Parsees are exposed in the 
towers of silence,to be eaten by the vultures. But before they die a 
dog is brought into the room, that they may look upon him when the 
breath leaves the body. Then, again, before the body is left alone to 
the vultures, a dog is made to look once more upon the face of the 
dead. Originally it was the dog which ate the dead, but only these 
relics of the former custom remain. In the cerberus of the Roman 
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mythology the same idea is involved. He permitted no one to pass 
out of the lower world, his duty having changed from the earlier one 
of eating the dead. The association of dogs, vultures, jackals, foxes, 
and ravens with the dead and the consequent superstitions which cling 
about them are due to the fact that these animals ate carrion and were 
always to be found where dead bodies lay exposed. 

It is easy to see how “the terrors of the lower world are recruited 
from the forms of burial in the upper world.” Just as from the custom 
of dogs eating the dead a cerberus appears in the lower world, so from 
the funeral pyre there is derived a fiery stream which prevents the 
return of the spirits to the world of life. Gradually the fiery stream is 
limited and is conceived of as surrounding only the place where con- 
demned souls are confined, till finally the evil-doers are actually thrust 
into the flames, and the Christian doctrine of hell appears. 

There is a widespread belief that a messenger appears to warn a 
man that his death is near. A lingering survival of this appears in 
our “messenger of death.”” These messengers are only the spirits of 
the dead who have gone on before, but now return to get the living 
and bring them, too, into the kingdom of the dead. Of the same nature 
are the “white women,” spirits of ancestors remaining in the house 
with the living and warning them of danger and of approaching death. 

Between the living and the dead there is a continual struggle going 
on. The dead are feared, and must be prevented from coming back 
to this world, or must be appeased. Out of this desire to appease the 
spirits which can do harm comes the worship of the dead, and especi- 
ally of ancestors, since they are the spirits most likely to come back to 
disturb or annoy. ‘The worship of the dead is not the only religion, 
but it is of all the most natural and the most easily understood, the 
flower of piety and a deep necessity for every heart.” 

The immortality which man hopes for and the immortality which 
there really is are, in the author’s mind, two very distinct ideas. Man 
hopes, if not for resurrection of the body, at least for the immortality 
of the soul. The comparisons of man’s life and resurrection with the 
corn which falls into the ground and springs up to new life, and with 
the animals which reproduce their kind, are believed not to argue 
immortality, but only the continuance of the species to which the grain 
and the animals belong. So man gains a continuance of life through 
his children. To this feeling that a man’s own life was in a sense con- 
tinued in his children was due in part the strong desire of men to have 
children. But the author believes that the only immortality which one 
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should desire is that which comes from increasing the light which is 
in the world, from adding to men’s wisdom. 

Only the liar “has no share in the ideal immortality, which is 
nothing further than the sum of the light which has been gained since 
the beginning of creation. It is said the day of mankind will not last 
forever ; and it is ridiculous that man, this creature of a day, should 
wish to have immortality when the days on earth of his whole race are 
numbered. Already the naturalist sees the time of the last man com- 
ing, the time when the earth in moon-like desolation will circle about 
the blood-red sun.” 

The book is pleasantly written and will prove interesting and sug- 
gestive as a study in folk-psychology and primitive religion, to what- 
ever extent one may agree with the author’s views on the soul and 
immortality. 


MERTON L. MILLER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CaTALOGUE OF THE MSS. IN THE MONASTERY OF THE ‘HOLY 
[One ]” [that is to say, ‘of the Virgin Mary” ] 1n Anpros. 
By S. P. Lamsros. Athens; 1898. [Karadoyos trav év 7 
kata thy “Avdpov porn ths ‘Ayias cwdixwv id Srrvpidwvos II. 
Adprpov. ’Amécracua éx« tis "Emernpidos tod Iapvaccod. 
"Ev ’A@nvais, éx Tod turoypadelou Tis ‘Eotias, K. Maiovep cat 
N. Kapyadovpn, 1898.] Pp. 111, 8vo. 


Asout fifty kilometers from the east coast of Attica, off the south- 
ern end of Eubcea, lies the island Andros, with the town of Gavrion 
on the west coast, north of the center. Professor Spyridion P. 
Lambros, of the University of Athens, who made the catalogue of the 
manuscripts in many of the monasteries on Mount Athos, spent the 
summer of 1897 in Andros and visited the monastery of the ‘Holy 
One,” let us say the monastery Agia, at the beginning of September. 
He was accompanied by a physician named Alexander Paschali and by 
a candidate, now a doctor, named John Bogiatzides. The present 
catalogue is due to the labors of Professor Lambros, aided by his two 
companions. 

The late bishop of Stauropolis, Constantine Pliziotis (6 TAn{uirys), 
made a catalogue that was published in Antony Miliaraki’s monograph 
on Andros and Keos. But this list of books was not accurate and not 
scientific enough to pass muster today. Lambros gives a list of the 
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numbers that he uses compared with those of Pliziotis and those of an 
old catalogue, see pp. 100-102. Eight volumes that Pliziotis noted 
are no longer in the library, and fourteen volumes that Lambros has 
noted escaped the eyes of Pliziotis. Aside from the books, Lambros 
mentions in the preface, p. 5, twelve communications from various 
patriarchs, beginning with the year 1597 and closing with the year 
1800. ‘Then, too, there are seventeen papers of one sort or another 
belonging rather to the business side of the life of the monastery. 
Finally we find, on pp. 103-11, four patriarchal documents of the 
seventeenth century pertaining to the Bulgarian capital, Sofia. Before 
we turn to the catalogue itself, it may be well to say that Professor 
Lambros would have done a kindness to his readers if he had made an 
index of the manuscripts in a short form at the end of the book, and 
then given a list of the centuries and a list of the classes of codices. 
The reviewer had to spend several hours making such lists before he 
could take up the closer examination of the book. 

The list contains in all 104 volumes, if we count as volumes a 
package or two of fragments or separate documents. Excluding one 
of these numbers as not to be dated because of its fragmentary 
character, we have before us four volumes of the nineteenth century, 
twenty-three of the eighteenth, twenty-five of the seventeenth, twenty 
of the sixteenth, eight of the fifteenth, four of the fourteenth, ten of 
the thirteenth, six (if we count two pairs of leaves in two different 
volumes, eight) of the twelfth, and at last three of the eleventh. 

To class the contents in a very general way, it may be said that 
six volumes are lives of saints, ten are more or less of a legal nature, 
twenty are liturgical in one sense or another, forty-eight are patristical 
in a broad sense of the word, nine are books for the Scripture lessons 
in church, and six offer parts of the Bible. One single volume, 
No. 61, contains the first five books of the //ad, it is, however, 
only of the eighteenth century. There is a commentary in it, too. 

The biblical manuscripts are three psalters and three copies of the 
four gospels. The psalters are of the thirteenth (No. 6), the fifteenth 
(No. 10), and the seventeenth (No. 93) centuries, respectively. Of the 
four gospels, No. 32 is of the year 1156, No. 53 of the year 1539, and 
No. 56 vi the fourteenth century. No. 6, the psalter first mentioned, 
bears ip a !ater hand the date 1292, which may be the real date of its 
origin. A late note tells of a severe and destructive snowstorm in 
1659 on the 1st of March. The psalter of the seventeenth century, 
No. 93, was written in 1652 and the following four years, and is orna- 
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mented with a great many beautiful head-pieces and initials in colors 
and gold. No. 32, the gospels of the year 1156, contains the notes 
upon the number of “stichoi” in each gospel and has the tables of 
chapters. The scribe, Manuel Agiostephanites, wrote the manuscript 
at the order of John, the archbishop of Cyprus, and finished it in the 
month of July, 1156. Inthe year 1748 Parthenios, the prior of this 
monastery Agia, bound the manuscript. The volume is adorned with 
some large, but not very artistic, pictures. No. 53, the four gospels, 
was written in the year 1539, on the zoth of December, in the island 
Andros by Strategopoulos, whose family formerly came from Sparta 
of the Lacedemons. This manuscript contains the prefaces to 
the gospels and the lists of the chapters, as well as various lists of 
the lessons for the church readings. No. 56 is a four gospels with 
very artistic pictures of the evangelists. It has the lists of the 
chapters. 

The nine or ten or eleven books of gospel lessons, of which the 
name for each separately is an “ evangelium” or a “gospel,” accord- 
ing to the nomenclature of the Greek church, are the following: No. 
30 contains on leaves 17 and 22 parts of Matthew, which I suppose are 
from a gospel, but they may be from a four gospels. No. 22 is of the 
thirteenth century, and contains both the gospel and the apostle 
lessons, but it is unfortunately mutilated. No. 74, or rather 744, 
consists of two leaves in the binding of 74; they are of the twelfth 
century and have fine initials. No. 85 is worthy of remark on account 
of its binding. It is a gospel of the twelfth century, in two columns, 
with musical signs. The wooden backs, a centimeter thick, are 
covered with red velvet. On the four corners are little bronze plates 
with raised images of the evangelists. In the middle is the crucifixion 
in the same metal. The other cover has the evangelists on the 
corners, and then the Virgin in the middle, with the Christ child in her 
lap. This cover bears the inscription: “The archdeacon of the great 
eastern church, Arsenius the servant of God, offered this gospel in 
memory of himself and of his parents to the Holy Living Fountain in 
the island of Andros, in the year 1652.” No. 86 is a gospel of the 
eleventh century, in two columns, with the musical signs. It is bound 
in purple velvet and seems to have been formerly at Athens, for it 
contains the following note: ‘On the second of July, in the year 
1523, the eleventh indiction, the servant of God, the priest Athanasius, 
the agelarch and great oikonomos of the most holy metropolis of 
Athens, fell asleep in the Lord on Wednesday at seven o’clock in the 
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evening, and may his remembrance be everlasting and may God place 
his soul where the just repose.” One page, written in the seventeenth 
century, gives a list of the vessels and robes in the monastery. No. 87 
is a gospel of the thirteenth century, written in two columns. The 
beginning is lost. No. 90 is a gospel of the fourteenth century, in 
two columns. The end is gone. No. g2 is a gospel of the thirteenth 
century. A note in it, dated the 28th of January, 1632, says that 
Philotheos, a patriarchal exarch, gave this volume to the monastery of 
the “Holy and Living Fountain” in Andros, for the spiritual redemp- 
tion of himself and of his parents, at the cost of five hundred aspres. 
This note would apparently be a proof that the full name of the 
monastery is “‘The Holy and Living Fountain,” and that it has been 
shortened by the people into simply “The Holy ;” but see below. It 
is to be regretted that Professor Lambros did not in his preface give 
an explanation of the name. The gospel No. 97 has two columns and 
many beautiful initials; unfortunately some have been cut out. In a 
note of the year 1239 the death of a monk is mentioned who belonged 
to the monastery of Christ, rod "Avripwvytov tod Térfov. No. 103, a 
gospel of the thirteenth century, written in the month of April “ by 
Michael Koulouki, with the help of George the Kalamonite, the 
protonotary of the holy metropolis of Rhodes,” at the expense of Con- 
stantine Exotruchos, contains a note of its being bound in the year 
1395, and the date of the present gorgeous binding is 1694. The 
binding is enriched with silver and filigree work and enamel. The 
front cover bears the crucifixion, besides the four evangelists, and the 
other cover presents the Creator and the Virgin and the emblems of 
the evangelists. 

We observed that No. 92 called the monastery by a longer name. 
In No. 16 it is called simply the monastery of the “Living [One].” 
On the contrary, in No. 52 we have astill longer name: the monastery 
“of the most holy Zheotokos of her who is also called the Holy and 
Living Fountain.” Nos. 83 and 94 name it the monastery of the 
“Living Fountain.” And No. gg brings a long note by Theodosius, 
the protonotary of the great church, in which he, visiting the monas- 
tery on a journey, tells about its history as originally only a church 
that was turned into a monastery, and calls it the monastery of the 
‘All Holy the Holy,” and in another sentence “my All Holy which is 
called the Holy.” It is not often the case that a monastery offers 
such a confusing variety of names. Of course, the explanation is that 
all these names meant for the initiated and for the surrounding popu- 
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lation simply the Virgin Mary, or, in Greek, the Oeordxos, ‘“‘she who 
gave birth to a god.” 

As to the combination of Polycarp and Barnabas in No. 64, com- 
pare the articles of Professor Zikos Rosis, of the theological faculty in 
the University of Athens, in the AvazAaois, October 1, 1894, pp. 2275-9, 
and Lambros’s article “The Supposed Conclusion of the Epistle of 
Polycarp,” in the Academy, London, 1896, No. 3599, p. 527. A note 
in No. 88 tells of a dire cloud and storm that came from Asia upon 
Mitylene in the year 1383, on the 6th of August, and killed all of the 
chief men of the city who lived on the acropolis (except one) and 
their servants. Following earthquakes destroyed the rest of the city 
and ruined the inhabitants. A later note in the same book says that 
on Friday, the 28th of July, in the year 1402, the Persian general, 
Tamerlis, defeated Pagiazitis (or is it the pasha?), the ruler of the 
Ishmaelites (of course, the Turks), in the East and the West, on the 
plain of Ancyra, and destroyed his power and took him prisoner. 

These scattered notes out of this small number of manuscripts (and 
we have only referred to a few of those found here) show how much 
history lies hidden in the chance pages of eastern libraries. It is to 
be hoped that Professor Lambros or some other scholar will have time 
to search more accurately into all these volumes. Our thanks are due 
to Lambros for his unwearied work on the books that he lights upon 


in his vacations. Caspar RENE GREGORY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG, 
Germany. 


ABHANDLUNGEN ALEXANDER VON OETTINGEN ZUM SIEBENZIGSTEN 
GEBURTSTAG GEWIDMET, von Freunden und Schilern. Miin- 
chen: Beck, 1898. Pp. 262. M. 7. 

Limits of space will allow only a brief indication of the contents 
of this series of essays. The first, by A. Berendts, is on the “ Chri- 
stologie des apokryphen 3. Korintherbriefes,” two Latin texts of which 
have recently been discovered, while Dr. C. Schmidt has just found a 
Coptic papyrus, which shows it was also part of the “Acta Pauli” so 
well known in the early church. Berendts regards it as an “authen- 
tic representation of Paulinism in the second century,” 


which shows 
(1) a Christology setting in clearer light that of Hermas and 2 Clement, 
and (2) a view of the plan of salvation, looking toward that of Irenzeus. 
— The next essay, by G. N. Bonwetsch, is on “ Die Schrift des Methodius 
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von Olympus ‘Vom Aussatz’” (pp. 29-53). The treatise of Methodius 
on leprosy is one of the writings of that Father discovered by Bon- 
wetsch in a Slavonic version, in which, after the allegorical method of 
exegesis, the teaching of Lev., chap. 13, is made refer to the Christian 
duty of penance.—The following article, by Adolf Harnack, will be 
noticed elsewhere in this JouRNAL by Professor Gregory.—The next 
essay is by F. Hérschelmann, and discusses the treatment of the “ Kate- 
chismus im Religionsunterricht.” He pleads for both Bible history and 
doctrine properly balanced in the instruction of the young, and shows 
how hard it is for the “‘new theology” to teach the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Ten Commandments. He says the chief problem of “ prac- 
tical theology now is to smooth the way from the modern theology to 
church practical life.” The orthodoxy of the Bible and Luther’s 
Catechism is often very embarrassing (pp. 95-112).—The paper of F. 
Lezius (113-24) describes the book called Zidra, written by the 
Priscillianist Dictinius of Astorga, who later (400) returned to the 
church and became a bishop. It is a defense of deception by the 
Priscillianists to protect themselves from persecution, and was probably 
called Ziéra because it contained a “just balance” of twelve questions, 
as a just life shows a balance of twelve virtues. This comparison came 
probably from the Passio Thoma, then much read in Spain.—The 
article of Leo Meyer, on “Wunder,” “a contribution to the history 
of the word,” reaches no definite conclusions respecting either the 
Hebrew, Greek, or German terms involved.—Eugen Petersen discusses 
(130-43) “Die Reliefschranken auf dem rémischen Forum,” which 
were discovered in 1872, and present Trajan helping the poor. He 
suggests explanations of details which cannot be reproduced here.— 
Alfred Seeberg’s “‘Bemerkungen zur Auslegung von Matt. xix” (144- 
70) are a careful, thoughtful bit of exegesis on vss. 3, 10-12, 16, 17 
(compared with Mark 10:17-19), and 23-30, to which we call the 
attention of New Testament students.—The essay of Reinhold Seeberg 
on the “Busslehre des Duns Scotus” (171-95) is, next to Harnack’s, 
perhaps the most original and instructive part of the series. He shows 
here, as he does in Vol. II of his Dogmengeschichte, just published, the 
great importance of the doctrine of “penitence,” especially because 
the Reformation began with an attack upon it, and the central doc- 
trines of Protestantism were offered as a substitute for it. Duns’ 
doctrine of repentance is here for the first time fully set forth. 
—W. Volck, in his paper, “Zur Erklarung des mosdischen Segens, 
Deut. K. 33” (pp. 196-219), partly defends and partly retracts 
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the positions taken in an essay published 1873. He now thinks Deut. 
33 contains sayings handed down in the tribes as from Moses, and put 
in their present form, with an introduction and conclusion, by some 
writer before the time of the kingdom.—F. Miihlau, “ Zur Paulinischen 
Ethik (220-44), sets out from a criticism of Wernle’s Der Christ u. 
die Siinde bet Paulus (1897), and Karl’s Bettrdége 2. Verstindniss 
der soteriol. Erfahrungen u. Spekulationen des Ap. Paulus (1896). 
These writers held that “the Christian does not sin,” according to 
Paul; neither does the apostle teach any moral development of Chris- 
tian life. He was blinded by missionary “enthusiasm” and eschato- 
logical “optimism.” Paul was really asort of “ Methodist,” and taught 
no sin in the believer. He was not a Protestant, and the reformers 
largely misinterpreted him to get their theology. The “new 
theology”’ does not know what to do with sin; and here it tries to 
show that Paul was blind in the same direction. Miihlau thoroughly 
proves the opposite.—The last essay, on “‘ Melanchthons Loci praecipui 
und Thesen iiber die Rechtfertigung aus dem Jahre 1531” (245-62), 
is by J. Haussleiter. He shows by means of an overlooked print of 
Melanchthon’s “Loci,” and a thesis on “Justification,” of 1531, that 
a critical text, showing the historical growth of the “ Disputations” 


and “Theses” of the reformer is still to be prepared. 


H. M. Scott. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


History, PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS; OR, ISRAEL AND THE 
Nations. By JAMES FREDERICK McCurpy, Pu.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in University College, 
Toronto. Vol. II: Zo the Fall of Nineveh. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1896. Pp. xxi + 433. $3. 

A SECOND stately volume of this scholarly work by the professor of 
oriental languages at Toronto is already assured of a hearty welcome 
by reason of the excellence of its predecessor. The reader may be 
certain in advance that his expectations will suffer no disappointment, 
except that he will find himself sent on to a third volume which will 
be necessary to complete the task which the author has set before 
him. All students will unite in the hope that this final volume will be 
soon forthcoming. 

This installment has all the excellenciesand some of the defects of 
its predecessor. There is the same wide horizon, so unexpected and 
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so grateful, where the history of Israel is placed in its true perspec- 
tive and thereby attains new reality and attractiveness. The same 
lack of constructive power appears. The book does not seem to be 
clearly articulated. The analysis is confused. There is want of pro- 
portion. The matter overpowers the organization. We confess also 
to weariness of the style. The combination of sonorous periods and 
diffuse repetitiousness seems to have grown upon the author. The 
continual reappearance of the pronoun “we” (fifteen times on pp. 34, 
35) is out of place in historical narrative of this dignity, besides 
weakening the force of the statements. There are also occasional 
slips in the reference of pronouns. We also observe that twice at 
least Professor McCurdy has condescended to indulge in levity; once 
he has punned. The effect is peculiar. The reader, if he wishes, 
may experience it by consulting pp. 39 and 152. There is the same 
absence of maps and an index, the same paucity of references to 
authorities, which detract so much from the value of the book. And 
we record, also, with sincere gratitude, the same cordial sympathy with 
the subject, the same union of devout recognition of the high theme 
with reasonable, if not ample, freedom, born of modern scientific 
research, in dealing with traditional material. The solid framework 
which he has built up can, indeed, bear the weight of not a few faults, 
yet its very excellence makes us regret their presence. 

The present volume divides into two distinct and practically inde- 
pendent parts. The author has halted, in his historical narrative of 
Israel’s fortunes, at the fall of Samaria to interpose an extended 
exposition of Hebrew life in its elements and interior forces. More 
than half the volume (pp. 1-236) is thus occupied. The narrative is 
then resumed and carried down to the fall of Assyria (ca. 606 B. C.). 
Each of these portions deserves thorough and extensive treatment. 
Some general remarks only may be offered, as well as some criticisms 
of particular points : 

1. The historical section occupying the second half of the volume 
deals with some of the most stirring episodes of the Old Testament. 
Isaiah and his times furnish a theme to stimulate as well as to test 
the powers of the historian. The material crowds in on every side. 
Hebrew and Assyrian documents abound. The prophetic discourses 
illuminate, and are in turn illuminated by, the historical narratives. 
The author shows ready control of all these sources. He is an excellent 
Assyriologist as well as Hebrew scholar, and offers original and spirited 
translations of the important documents. His conclusions on parti- 
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cular points are independent and well considered, and, therefore, 
repay study. It is interesting to observe that he rejects the hypothesis 
of an invasion and devastation of Judah by Sargon in 711 B.C. He 
offers a new date for the accession of Hezekiah, 719 B. C., but we fear 
that he will convince no one. It rests on a series of uncertainties, since 
no one can tell exactly the date of Marduk-bal-iddin’s embassy to the 
king of Judah, or of Hezekiah’s sickness; and, even if this were pos- 
sible, no dependence can be placed on the “at that time” of 2 Kings 
20:12. Most scholars will prefer to fall back on the definite state- 
ment of 2 Kings 18:13 and hold to 715 B.C. The author’s dating 
of Isaiah’s discourses is in some cases peculiar. Chap. 28 is assigned 
as a whole to the period before 722 B. C., in spite of the difficulties of 
vss. 7-29, by making vs. 15 refer apparently to the Assyrian alliance. 
Chaps. 18 and 1g are referred to Sargon’s Ashdod campaign, 711 
B. C. Chap. 10:28—-32 is regarded as giving the actual course of the 
army of invasion. Chap. 23 was in large part written by Isaiah in 685 
B. C. in Esarhaddon’s time. 

The account of Sennacherib’s invasion is quite original, but at the 
same time very unsatisfactory. The problem of harmonizing the nar- 
ratives of 2 Kings, chap. 18, and the Assyrian inscription is solved by 
the hypothesis of the breaking up of Sennacherib’s army into detach- 
ments, one of which marches down through Samaria to Jerusalem, 
while others attack the various Philistine cities. -Apart from the 
unlikelihood of the Assyrian king’s distributing his forces in this 
fashion, the author, in his endeavor to trace and present the course of 
events, involves himself and his readers in a maze of confusion and 
contradiction. Do the best we can, it is impossible to comprehend 
the various statements, apparently flatly contradictory, on pp. 289, 
297, 301. It may not be possible to bring the various sources into 
entire conformity, but anything is better than the author’s puzzling 
solution. 

A predilection for the statements of the Chronicler was shown in 
Vol. I, and is observed here also. So far as anything appears, they are 
regarded as valuable historically as those of 2 Kings. So, of course, 
we find a thorough and ingenious reworking through of the problem 
of Manasseh’s punishment by the Assyrians (2 Chron. 33:11~-13). 
How Manasseh came to fall away from Jehovah is explained by “ wild 
impulses of a misguided youth” given free reign after Isaiah passed 
away, though how Manasseh could have been “misguided” when 
Isaiah was in power is not clear, especially when the good character 
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of the youthful Josiah is traced by the author to the good influences 
by which he had been surrounded. Manasseh’s fall is connected with 
his paying homage to Esarhaddon about 680 B. C., when he or his 
special envoy may have visited Nineveh and have received an over- 
whelming impression of the greatness of Nineveh’s gods. His revolt 
is connected with the great defection of the brother of Ashurbanipal 
and is indirectly proved by the mention of revolts of Arabian tribes 
east of Palestine and two towns of Phcenicia, west of it, whose subjec- 
tion is referred to as undertaken about the same time by the Assyrian 
king. That no reference is made to the reduction of rebellious Judah 
is explained by the remark that the Assyrian “ records do not contain 
an account of all the numberless details of provincial wars.” How- 
ever, as these very records do contain the accounts of the subjection 
of two Phoenician cities, called by the author “insignificant towns,” 
and connected by him with the “more powerful” neighbor, Judah, 
the apparently insuperable difficulty in the way of accepting the 
Chronicler’s narrative reappears more formidably than ever. 

A large part of this portion of the book is concerned purely with 
Assyrian history only indirectly, if at all, connected with Israel. The 
author shares the estimate of Sennacherib held almost universally by 
scholars, that he was “boastful, arrogant, cruel, and revengeful to a 
degree uncommon even in Assyrian kings,” as well as being a failure in 
his political measures. Esarhaddon he praises highly, regarding him 
as having won his influence by “his personal visitation and residence 
among his subjects.” But Ashurbanipal lived in “selfish isolation,” 
and the author feels compelled to abate somewhat of the admiration 
with which he is regarded by modern writers. No doubt this judg- 
ment is justified. 

2. To pass now to the first part of the volume, the discussion of 
the inner life of Israel, the author begins with a survey of the past 
history of the Hebrews from the preparation for them upon the stage of 
oriental history to the disappearance of the northern kingdom before 
Assyria. The work is, on the whole, admirably done. Especially good 
is the recognition of the progress in northern Israel, from the semi- 
anarchy of the first days to the settled and splendid reign of Jeroboam 
II. Opportunity is offered for abundant generalization. Ability to 
generalize fruitfully is a mark of the true historian. Professor 
McCurdy does not bear this test as successfully as one might desire. 
He falls sometimes into commonplaces like the following epigram- 
matic gem: “ Few kings in any age have been great men, and still 
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fewer have been good.” Of course it would be easy often to challenge 
such broad statements as that which assigns to the primitive Babylonian 
kingdoms the expression of “that imperial idea which of itself gives 
unity and consistency to the most enduring national history the world 
has ever known,” or that which differentiates the issues of Israel’s his- 
tory from those of others as being “ primarily moral and only second- 
arily political.” Surely, if any historical issues are worth studying, it 
is primarily because of their moral bearings. But all will agree with 
the author in his conclusion of this rapid résumé of Israel’s outward 
history by the remark that there is another side of the history to 
uncover, the more vital and inward; one must search “how the social 
and political structure of Israel arose; . . . . how the intellectual and 
religious habits and productions of the people were the embodiment of 
sentiments proper to them and to them alone; how their distinctively 
Hebraic elements were differentiated from the antecedent Semitic 
inheritance of usage and belief;” although all may not be willing to 
subscribe to the further strong statement, “how Israel alone among 
the ancient peoples of the earth was admitted into the holy place of 
essential and everlasting truth in the supreme region of morals and 
religion.” With this programme the author goes forward to his study 
of the inner life of Israel. 

It would be impossible to follow Professor McCurdy through his 
long and complicated discussion. The sources for our knowledge of 
Hebrew social life are very meager, and usually indirect. The results 
are often tentative and indefinite. The author deserves all credit for 
his thorough and sympathetic treatment. He has made a path through 
the thicket and branched off here and there to show how rich are the 
fruits to be gathered. But he has not been able to render his discus- 
sion attractive or interesting, and it must be said that he would have 
been much more likely to secure a hearing for it if he had broken it 
up and inserted its parts in their historical order as determined by the 
external history. For what is given here is really a second Hebrew 
history extending from the beginnings to the fall of Samaria, only 
treated from the inside. How much more naturally, as it seems to us, 
would both external and internal elements have been presented if 
taken together by the epochs of their growth rather than thus arti- 
ficially separated. 

The treatment of the material follows, in general, the development 
of the history. An introductory chapter treats of “‘The Elements and 
Character of Hebrew Society.”” Nowhere else in literature can be found 
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amore thorough analysis of the elementary forms of social life, the 
family, the family group, the household, the clan, the tribe. No ques- 
tion is shirked, and if the solution of the problems is not always satis- 
factory, that may be owing as much to the insufficiency of the material 
available as to any other cause. Particular attention is drawn upon 
the household and the clan, “the two fundamental political units 
among the Hebrews.” The household is studied at great length, but 
we do not find the promised discussion of the clan, unless it may be 
said to come in the next chapter, which treats the first period of 
nomadism, or the patriarchal age, and the sojourn in Egypt, which the 
author calls the semi-nomadic age. He speaks of the “‘ Hebrew com- 
munity” from the earliest period and argues back to its existence from 
the condition of the Hebrews in Egypt. As there they “were already 
in possession of all the elements of a stable society,” they must have 
had one before they came, and substantially such a one as the narrative 
of the patriarchal age represent. Conversely, if the patriarchal history 
contains a basis of truth, the narrative of the Egyptian sojourn must 
be true. The exodus involves the essentials of the patriarchal history, 
and vice versa. This is dangerous reasoning and to us is quite incon- 
clusive. Later it reacts with emphasis upon the author’s conception 
of Moses, whose work, according to him, was not originally and prima- 
rily creative, but “mainly regenerative and disciplinary,” “constructive 
largely because it was reconstructive.” Such a conclusion must be 
reached by one who has built up a theory of a “ Hebrew community” 
with a stable society, a ‘‘specialized and complex organization,” a sys- 
tem of social and religious observances, reaching back into the remote 
past. The primary failure to grasp and solve the problem of the 
primitive social condition of “Israel” is due chiefly, in our judgment, 
to the author’s separate treatment of the history and the social life 
referred to above. For our first question is, What was the ‘ Hebrew 
community”? Was it one clan or twelve? What historical facts do 
we know about it? And when light is thrown on those questions, it is 
time to discuss social conditions. Btt, with the author’s hypothesis, 
the work of Moses was, politically, to energize, organize, and unify the 
people; religiously, to make the ritual a matter of united observance. 
After all, he did more for subsequent ages than he did for his own, 
since his generation did not really need much to be done for it. 
That is, if we understand our author, jis legal codes were intended for 
later epochs of the national life (p. 93). 

Another chapter is devoted to the social evolution of the time of 
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the settlement in Canaan. This, too, is semi-nomadic. Moses had 
given the people a national organization ; they work out their salvation 
in their new home. The essential step forward is connected with the 
life in cities, which breaks up families and clans and introduces new 
obligations, judicial and religious. Local interests destroy the old 
unity. Amalgamation with the Canaanites introduces dangers of reli- 
gious and social degeneration. But all this breaking up is in order to 
the evolution of a higher form of organization. The author uses the 
word “city,” in this connection, in altogether too broad a sense. Evi- 
dently he means local, as distinguished from nomadic, organization, 
and he would have avoided misunderstanding by using these more 
general terms. We are inclined also to think that he has not devel- 
oped with sufficient clearness the fact that, while the old nomadic clan 
disappeared, a new local clan took its place. The tribal system was 
continued only in a new form adapted to the changed situation. 

The third period of social history was that of the monarchy. It 
may be traced along two lines, the growth and regulation of the mili- 
tary power, and changes in the administration of civil affairs. In dis- 
cussing the former the author distinguishes three periods: one of dis- 
organization, as in the time of the Judges; one of a general militia, as 
in the time of Saul; one of a military class, beginning with David. He 
declares that the system of armed retainers of royalty was discouraged 
by the best Israelites. We believe that the evidence of this would be 
hard to find. The handling of this point seems quite inadequate. 
Nor is the treatment of the administrative development under the 
monarchy satisfactory. The author utterly fails to understand the 
work of Solomon, whose administration, apart from the building of 
the temple, he characterizes as that of a “personally ambitious and 
self-aggrandizing tyrant.” Great emphasis is laid upon a point which 
is very doubtful, viz., that northern Israel was politically from the first 
very far behind Judah. David “placed Judah politically a century 
ahead of the rest of Israel”! And yet from the time of the disruption 
northern Israel stepped to the front politically and religiously. 

Having followed Israel’s development in these three periods, Pro- 
fessor McCurdy closes this part‘ of his book with a chapter entitled 
“Society, Morals, and Religion,” in which, apparently, he follows out 
again the evolution of these three factors in Israel’s life. Here topics 
like classes of society and their relations, social decay and its causes, 
the ‘social problem,” regenerative forces in Hebrew society, have 
their consideration. We confess to a little confusion, in which it 
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seems to us the author shares. He has to take up topics already 
treated, and cross-references abound. Still, this chapter must be 
regarded as the most valuable contribution which he has made. Many 
new subjects are introduced, many points are presented in a fresh 
light. Merely to have such matters as slavery, the “‘stranger,” adminis- 
tration of justice, poverty, etc., taken up and handled is a great boon 
for which no student of the Old Testament can be too grateful to the 
author. They are subjects which are usually passed over unnoticed in 
most manuals. Among so much that is interesting and profitable, we 
select for special review the treatment of slavery. All ancient peoples 
were slaveholders. The Hebrews were no exception. As nomads they 
had few slaves, but with the development of agricultural life slave labor 
was a necessity. Yet in early times, when the freeman still worked on 
his own fields, they were not in great demand. Only later, when war 
and politics occupied the hands of the citizens, or industry and com- 
merce called for more workers, did slavery assume greater proportions. 
Such, in general, appear to be the main lines of the development of 
slavery in Israel. The author, however, takes some strange positions. 
He suggests that war supplied a victorious nation with captives to be 
reduced to slavery, and that then the only use to be made of them was 
to put them to work, #. ¢., find work for them to do —an early emer- 
gence of the labor problem, surely. He forgets that the most natural 
thing was to sell them. Historically, the process was not first slaves 
and then, by means of them, the development of agriculture and com- 
merce, but exactly the opposite. So also the rise of great estates was 
followed by the increasing employment of slave labor everywhere in 
the ancient world. The author has somewhat confused, also, the rela- 
tion of the slave and the “stranger” (ger). The absorption of the 
Canaanites was accomplished not so much by reducing them to slavery 
as through the system of gerim. His interpretation of the slave law of 
Deut. 23:15 f. is absurd, as a careful reading of the law reveals, and 
the surprise at the ordinary interpretation adopted is quite uncalled 
for. To permit slaves to flee from city to city zz Israel unmolested 
would have produced anarchy. We question whether slavery, as prac- 
ticed in Israel or in any other ancient people, “‘was on the whole a 
great blessing to the land and the people.” Ata certain stage of 
social development, undoubtedly. But, “on the whole,” it was rather 
one of the elements of economic disaster in the ancient world. And 
that it “contributed to a development in Israel of the philanthropic 
temper, the spirit of compassion, the sense of a wide human brother- 
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hood,” is still more doubtful. How can the writer assert, in view of 
Ex. 21:2, 7; Lev. 25:44, that “alone among the Semitic peoples, 
ancient or modern, Israel has left no recorded traces of a traffic in the 
bodies of men, except in its prohibition”? Much may be said in 
behalf of the amelioration of the lot of the slave among the Hebrews, 
but nothing is gained by exaggeration. 

But we must close our observations on this thoughtful and instruc- 
tive discussion. It is so suggestive and admirable that one wishes it 
were better. The author has not yet given us his critical analysis of 
the documents of the Old Testament, and without that we cannot 
judge of his results; he has often failed in careful distinction of his- 
torical periods, and hence has given often no clear idea of the devel- 
opment of institutions. He is possessed with the idea of the singular- 
ity, the uniqueness of Hebrew social life; and yet every page of his 
discussion reveals how in these respects the Hebrews were one with the 
Semitic peoples around them. Happily he could not overstate the 
moral grandeur of the Old Testament teachings in their highest 
ranges, and he has borne glowing testimony to their value for the life 
of today. In this all will gladly follow him and will rejoice to hail so 
puissant an advocate of the restoration of the Old Testament to its 
rightful place as an unequaled teacher of social and political morality. 


GEorRGE S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


GESCHICHTE DES VOLKES ISRAEL, bis zur Restauration unter 
Esra und Nehemia. Von AuGcust KLOSTERMANN, Dr. THEOL., 
ord. Professor an der Universitat Kiel. Minchen: Beck, 
1896. Pp. xiit271. M. 4.50. 

It is difficult to assign Professor Klostermann a position among 
the various schools of Old Testament study. In textual criticism his 
emendations are bold almost to rashness. He has vigorously attacked 
the modern critical schools, yet has his own theory of pentateuchal 
criticism. Individuality is always interesting, and, if not carried to 
eccentricity, may do valuable service in stirring up old questions and 
compelling established views or authoritative dogmas to justify them- 
selves afresh at the bar of a vigorous and original criticism. So Pro- 
fessor Klostermann may be trusted to give in this history something 
new and worth considering. 

The title suggests Professor Stade’s work on the same subject, but 
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anything more opposed in method and result could hardly be imagined. 
The one employs all the resources furnished by auxiliary sciences, 
anthropology, Assyriology, geography, etc. But the professor at Kiel 
is writing a history of the Old Testament church on the basis of the 
documents which that church has produced, and, hence, does not regard 
it as his province to interpret or correct those contributions by light 
from without. Indeed, he goes so far as to hold that it is of little value 
to employ the material of the Old Testament not strictly historical, 
such as the prophecies or the Psalms, for the purposes of historical 
elucidation. One has, according to him, a great historical work or 
series of works in the biblical books Genesis to Nehemiah, and these 
must be the real source of our knowledge. Criticism on the part of 
the Old Testament church has already done its work in producing 
those books, and we are but far-distant and dimly discerning fol- 
lowers. There are, indeed, certain branches of critical work which 
still remain open to us to be exercised upon these documents, deter- 
mining their proper text, etc., etc., but in going outside of them 
we are turning away from the light instead of assisting in the illumina- 
tion. 


Anyone can see that this general position immensely narrows the 
range of the writer’s field and detracts, at least in one point of view, 


from the value of hiscontribution. It has its—one might almost say— 
ridiculous side, as in the case of chronology where the biblical contri- 
butions to Hebrew chronology are interpreted for themselves and a 
scheme drawn up without regard to the Assyrian synchronisms. On 
the other hand, the writer’s attention to the specific material in hand 
is intensified and a constant endeavor is made to understand and 
interpret the words and underlying ideas of the Hebrew sources, 
especially as the outgrowth of the specifically Old Testament religious 
spirit. 

The result — sufficiently curious —is that Professor Klostermann’s 
best work is done on that part of the Old Testament history which is 
least historical. He has contributed practically nothing to the under- 
standing of the times from David to the exile. But his discussion of 
the primitive period, the patriarchal age, and the times of Moses is 
original and stimulating. He begins with the earliest ages, since the 
Old Testament historical material began there, or, to put it in 
another way, the consciousness of the Old Testament church carried it 
back to the beginning. The creative week he regards as the result of 
reflection ; the stories of Adam and the pre-deluvians as the working 
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over — or, to use his suggestive word, re/irth — of non-Israelite tradi- 
tions. The purpose of the narratives was to set all this primitive past 
in the light of the religious knowledge of Israel. The stories of the 
patriarchs constitute a well-arranged sermon, presenting them as 
models of piety to Israel and as founders of its world-wide mission. 

But, then, what is historical in this? Klostermann makes use of 
the argument, much favored nowadays, from the religious self-con- 
sciousness Of Israel. Later Israel could not have had this conscious- 
ness of the religion of the patriarchs unless it had been founded on 
real tradition. The religion of the later generation was what it was 
because the patriarchs had the religion which was attributed to them. 
This is turning of the evolutionary argument against its supporters 
in a surprising fashion, but we fear that they will not regard it as con- 
vincing. It is one thing to maintain that a later stage of religious 
development requires a previous preparation, and quite another thing 
to prove that the previous stage is practically what later idealization of 
tradition makes it. 

A very generous use is made of the physical side of the miraculous 
events of early Hebrew history. Electricity played a large part at Sinai. 
The drying up of the Jordan and the fall of Jericho’s walls are con- 
nected with seismic disturbances at that time. The sun “seemed” to 
halt at the battle of Beth-horon. These positions illustrate the inde- 
pendent attitude which the writer takes. On the one hand, he main- 
tains with vigor and unyielding consistency the view that the religious 
element and moral impulse in Israel were primary and fundamental. 
The religion preceded the national life. ‘Israel did not become a 
religious community only upon the destruction of its political organi- 
zation, but the consciousness implanted in it by Moses of being the 
priestly body (Gestnde) of Jahwe is from the first the impelling agent 
in its forming itself into a firm political organization.” The character 
of Jahwe in Israel was from the first moral. The physical element in 
his name, connected with the tempest, was early symbolized and spirit- 
ualized into the destruction of wrong and the restoration of purity and 
right. Hence, he is the God of hope, in whom the oppressed may 
trust. To the Mosaic community all this is summed up in the new 
interpretation of the name Jahwe, “I will be that I am,” the one God 
of self-revelation. Human history becomes a development, guided by 
the true God. 

GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, considered in Eight Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Oxford, by RoBeErr 
LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., successively Student of Christ 
Church and Fellow of Magdalen College, sometime Prin- 
cipal of the Pusey House. The Bampton Lectures for 1897. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1897. Pp. xix+448, 8vo. $4. 

AFTER the higher criticism has done its work upon the Old Testa- 
ment, what is the religious value of those Scriptures? This inquiry 
is on the minds of many, occasioning often unrest and doubt. To 
confirm, under these circumstances, Christian faith is the purpose of 
these lectures. They seek to give the religious value of the Old Tes- 
tament after its reconstruction by modern criticism. Their author is 
favorably known from a historical work upon the incarnation. His 
special field of study has been the New Testament, historical theology, 
and the literature of the church fathers, and hence he writes upon the 
Old Testament as a layman, and this renders his apologetic work the 
more valuable. He looks at the results of biblical criticism from the 
angle of Christian experience enlightened and enriched by special 
studies in the doctrine of the person of Christ and the history of 
Christian belief. 

Lecture J presents the author’s fundamental premises: (1) A 
belief in the incarnation which suggests the method of activity to 
be expected elsewhere in divine revelation, a method with no limit of 
condescension except that imposed by the law of perfect holiness. (2) 
A belief in inspiration, a gift of spiritual enlightenment, whose opera- 
tion is seen (a) in the personality of Israel’s teachers, (4) in Israel as 
a community whose spiritual aspirations are given in the Psalter, and 
(c) in the work of compiling, editing, and collecting the records of 
revelation. (3) An acceptance of the results of modern criticism. 
(4) A recognition of the authority of Christ, who saw in the Old Tes- 
tament a revelation of God, but who came not to teach history or 
science, and consequently an appeal to his authority on such points is 
dangerous. (5) A recognition of the authority of Christian experience 
which appropriates whatever in the Old Testament can edify conscience, 
while it passes by all that falls short of Christ’s teaching. 

Lecture I gives five aspects under which the Old Testament is to be 
studied and which are the subjects of the following lectures. In this 
connection the early chapters of Genesis are discussed, and the posi- 
tion is maintained that these chapters, mythical and poetical in char- 
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acter, deal, not with the substance of redemptive history, but rather 
with the facts of human nature which lie behind it, justifying and 
rendering credible the revelation of divine love displayed in man’s 
restoration, and finding their verification ultimately in the moral expe- 
rience of mankind. 

Lecture [[/ treats of the “ Historical Element in the Old Testament” : 
(1) Patriarchal period: The narratives are historical in the picture of 
patriarchal life, in the reality of a special manifestation of God to 
individuals, but they are an idealization, a method of historical writ- 
ing inherent in the purpose of the Bible, and justified in the fact that 
the sacred writers are reading the story of human life from a divine 
point of view. Genesis contains those ideas of God and man, of 
righteousness and judgment, of responsibility and moral government, 
of failure and hope, which are presupposed through the rest of the Old 
Testament, and which prepare the way for the mission of Christ. (2) 
The Mosaic period: The exodus is historically the starting-point of a 
higher religion with a new conception of God, and the germ of the 
subsequently developed theocracy. ‘“ The significance of the Penta- 
teuch for Christians lies in the fact that the fundamental conceptions 
which pervade each Testament are the same: the redemptive action of 
Almighty God; the separation from an evil world of a people brought 
by grace into a covenant relation with its divine king and consecrated 
to his service ; the foundation of a kingdom of God upon earth ; the 
setting up of his tabernacle with men, and the building of a city which 
bears the title, Zhe Lord is there.” (3) The historical books: Their 
main importance is their “prophetic” character exhibiting Jehovah’s 
redemptive grace, Israel’s failures to keep the obligations of her elec- 
tion, and the divine method of deliverance. 

Lecture IV has for its subject “The Progressive Self-Revelation of 
God.” The Old Testament exhibits not merely an inevitable evolu- 
tion of human thought, but a real progressive self-manifestation of 
God, seen in the sphere of worship, of ethical ideas, and in the Old 
Testament names of God. 

Lecture V, on the “Ancient Covenant and its Worship,” discusses the 
idea and history of the covenant, its requirement seen in the decalogue, 
its outward embodiment in the tabernacle and sacrifices, and their 
symbolical and typical significance revealed in the New Testament. 
It is held to be immaterial whether the traditional (Old Testament) view 
of the covenant relation is correct, or that this relation between Jeho- 
vah and Israel was first conceived in the prophetic period. A Chris- 
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tian apologist can afford to admit that the elaborate description of the 
tabernacle is a product of religious idealism resting upon a historical 
basis, but colored by reminiscences or traditions of the temple of 
Solomon. 

The remaining three lectures have for their topics, ‘‘ Prophecy and 
the Messianic Hope” (treated in the usual manner), “ Personal Religion 
in the Old Testament” (the religious teachings of the Hagiographa: 
the idea of a future life, of a personal providence, and a sense of the 
fruitfulness of suffering), and the “Old Testament and Christianity.” 
In this last the interesting fact is noticed that modern criticism, by 
destroying in many instances the historic worth of the Old Testament, 
leads to a recognition of the conclusion, obtained subjectively and so 
much abused by the church fathers, of the so-called ‘ mystical” sense in 
Scripture, “the conveyance of spiritual truths under the appearance of 
history” (Origen). “Our duty is to examine what eternal truths are 
intimated therein” (Augustine). 

The scope of these lectures is thus nothing much less than the 
entire field of Old Testament theology. With the positions of the 
writer as a whole we are in hearty sympathy, and we know of no better 
work to place in the hands of those that are fearful of the results of 
modern Old Testament criticism. While willing to admit in argument 
the conclusions of extreme criticism, the writer himself is inclined to 
moderate and mediating positions. To some these lectures will be 
open to the charge of vacillation and a failure to give a rigorous con- 
struction of Old Testament theology. But the view that Old Testa- 
ment doctrine was rigorously developed in a straight line, which finds 
so much favor with certain scholars, may not be as near the truth as 
that which, with a constant onward progress, sees likewise an ebb and 
flow. In one point, however, we dissent fromthe author. In treating 
of the tabernacle he is inclined to see a permanent symbolic signifi- 
cance in the different parts of the structure, and he quotes with 
approval a writer who finds a hidden mystery in everything connected 
with the tabernacle— with, for example, each color and measurement. 
There is, also, to our mind, a failure to set forth clearly that the rela- 
tion of God to Israel, given in the Old Testament, mirrors the relation 
of God to all mankind. But we cannot commend too highly the deep 
spirit of devotion, evangelical religion, and noble catholicity which 
mark these lectures as a whole. They are genuine, spiritual sermons. 
The writer also is no narrow churchman. In his concluding paragraph 
he well says: “If the church of God be anything, if human reason 
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and conscience be anything, if the Holy Ghost be a living power in 
the life of redeemed humanity, we must not overlook nor underesti- 
mate sources of divine knowledge other than Scripture which God has 
placed within our reach. The church and the Bible certainly coexist 
in the world as two great sources of authority, mutually corroborative 
of each other and, to some extent, mutually corrective of each other. 
Both of them have a share in leading to the knowledge of God in 
which consists eternal life, but the mistake is not uncommonly made of 
overlooking the true function of either one or the other. By the 
teaching of the New Testament we are encouraged to put ourselves 
under the guidance of the church, so far as it extends, looking to it 
for the form or outline of sound words which it supplies to us in the 
creed. To Scripture, on the other hand, the church bids us look as 
filling in and giving substance to the outline of faith which we have 
already received in the creed. But within and beyond the Bible and 
the church there is a guide of whom we in practice think too little. We 
ought to trust to that unction from the Holy One which rests on Christians, 
unveiling to us as we are able to hear it the inexhaustible significance 


of our holy faith, and illuminating for us the Scriptures which 


* +4 99 
enshrine it. EDWARD LEwis CurRTIS. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Diz GESCHICHTE DES PROPHETEN JOoNA. Nach einer karschuni- 
schen Handschrift der kénigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin. Ein 
Beitrag zur Jona-Exegese. Von Dr. BENEDICT WOLF. 
Berlin: Poppelauer, 1897. Pp. 54+xiv. M. 2. 

THE pamphlet of Dr. Wolf is of very modest dimensions, but by 
no means insignificant. The curious Carshuni setting of ‘“ Jonah,” 
which is reproduced and discussed, is found in two codices in the 
Sachau collection of Syriac manuscripts in the Royal Library of Berlin. 
They were both written in Mosul, and are both modern, the one bear- 
ing the date 1699, the other 1824. Although they differ in several 
respects, they probably represent a common original. The former is 
the text of this edition, readings from the other finding place in foot- 
notes. The date and authorship are quite unknown, but it is very 
cautiously suggested that the writer may possibly have been one Anan- 
jesus, who lived in Mosul about 690 A. D., and composed a number of 
homilies. 

The story, as retold in this Syro-Arabic text, runs briefly as follows: 
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Jonah’s refusal to obey the divine command in the first instance was 
owing to his fear lest the Ninevites should repent, and he should there- 
fore appear as a prophet of falsehood. When the storm arose, his 
fellow-voyagers threatened the life of the master of the vessel, and 
Jonah offered himself as a victim to save the latter. His offer was not 
accepted until he had been three times pointed out by lot. He is 
represented in this way as an extremely conscientious man —as, indeed, 
a saint of unusually sensitive temperament. The monster which swal- 
lowed him is not defined. The Syrian Christian thought it enough 
to describe it in a general way. Before taking leave of the prophet it 
exhorted him to do his duty. He obeyed and delivered his message. 
The people of the city were first moved, and then the king, who is 
named Sardanapel, that is, Sardanapalos, the Assurbanipal of the 
monuments. The repentance of the Ninevites was answered by a 
letter from heaven, and the divine forgiveness was ratified by the 
breaking out of the sunshine after a period of ominous gloom. Just 
about this time Jonah had withdrawn from the city to see what would 
happen. When nothing occurred, he reproached God with having 
made him a prophet of falsehood. Overcome by grief he fell asleep, 
and whilst he slept, a gourd sprang up and shielded him from the sun. 
Before long he slept again, and when he woke, the gourd had withered. 
In reply to his petulant complaint that God cared more for Nineveh 
than him, his servant, Jonah was assured that his mission was not 
really a failure, since it revealed the glorious truth that peace is granted 
to all who repent. Jonah learned the lesson, thanked God for his 
mercy, and left Nineveh, escorted by the benedictions of the people. 
Their reformation, however, lasted only during the pious Sardanapel’s 
life. After his death Jonah was forgotten, the old sinful habits were 
resumed, and Nineveh fell: It is remarkable that the author, who may 
have been a resident in Mosul, and was thus familiar with local tradi- 
tions, exhibits acquaintance with the fact that Sardanapalos was not 
the last king of Assyria. 

Dr. Wolf seems inclined to recognize a nucleus of historic fact in 
the biblical story. It cannot, indeed, relate to the reign of Assur- 
banipal, who flourished almost a century after Jonah’s day. Perhaps 
the popular mind confused this great ruler, who seems to have been 
religiously disposed, with Assurdan III, 773 to 756 B.C. A remark- 
able eclipse of the sun in the reign of the latter (on June 15, 763 
B. C.) may possibly be the darkness alluded to, or rather implied in, 
our Carshuni version and its sources. 
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These sources are probably Jewish. Interesting parallels are 
adduced from Philo, Yalkut Shimeoni, the Pirke of Rabbi Eliezer, 
etc. The Christian author is thought to have obtained his Jewish 
material through Ephraem Syrus, whose treatment of the story of 
Jonah, in his commentary and in his metrical homily on the repentance 
of the Ninevites, is shown to run parallel in several points. But what 
is the meaning of the remark that he (Ephraem) gives the scholion of 
Bar Hebreus about the difference between the Massoretic text and the 
Septuagint as to the interval to elapse before the destruction of 
Nineveh ? 

Dr. Wolf has rendered a service to the history of exegesis in disin- 
terring this Christian Midrash and making its contents available for 
general use. A full translation, however, would have been welcome. 

There is a strange erratum on p. 48: Hosianna for Hesione. 


W. TAYLOR SMITH. 
EXETER, ENGLAND. 


PHILOLOGY OF THE GOsPELS. By FRIEDRICH Brass. London: 
Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 


Vili + 250. $1.75. 

PROCEEDING from the thesis that Luke’s gospel is distinctively a 
literary work, and discussing the preface to that gospel, Blass takes up, 
in two chapters, its date. At the close of that, at the end of the fourth 
chapter, he finds a clear and elegant transition to the subject of textual 
criticism, which fills the rest of the volume, in the words: “And here 
we may abandon this subject and pass to considerations of a different 
order.” The writer denounces theologians and their work constantly, 
and we may suppose that this is a token of the philological training 
and method which Blass prefers: title, Philology of the Gospels; Part 
I, “Rambling Observations touching the Gospel of St. Luke ;” Part 
II, “Rambling Observations touching the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament and in Particular of the Gospels.” That is what 
he seems to have had in mind, though he does not divide and name 
the parts. The reviewer thinks that this must be a new philological 
method, seeing that he cannot recall similar examples in the works of 
eminent philologians. 

The unnamed second part opens in chap. 5 with a presentation 
of the importance and method of textual criticism in the New Testa- 
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ment; passes to the textual condition of the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke; treats in chaps. 7-10 of the text of Luke, or of Luke and Acts, 
and closes with chap. 11 on Mark and 12 on John. In the whole vol- 
ume only the fifth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters are free from direct, 
formal reference to one or the other of Luke’s two books. If Blass 
had only enjoyed the methodical instruction of one of the despised 
theologians, he would have learned that for the material which he pre- 
sents some such title as “‘Observations upon the Gospel of St. Luke, 
with Occasional References to the Remaining Three Gospels,” would 
have been more pertinent. He would also have been taught how to 
dispose his material logically. 

It would be quite impossible, within the bounds of a review, to refer 
even to the many questions touched upon by Blass in these pages, and 
he himself insists upon it repeatedly that the reader must turn to his 
other books upon Luke. The amount of cryde reasoning, wild conjec- 
ture, and fanciful writing in this volume is out of all proportion to the 
sober, sound work in it. Four sentences are worth posting, or, as 
would be said in Germany, worth hanging a little lower, as a token of 
the spirit congenial to this philological method. After referring to 
Harnack, one of the most modest of men in spite of his talent, Blass 
says: “Has that confessedly untrustworthy guide of laymen, scientific 
theology, after so many errors committed during fifty years, now of a 
sudden become a trustworthy one? Or have we good reason to mis- 
trust it, as much, or even more, than we had before? In ordinary life 
no sane person would follow a guide who confessed to having grossly 
misled him during the whole former part of a journey. Evidently 
that guide was either utterly ignorant of the way, or he had some views 
and aims of his own, of which the traveler was unaware [of aware], 
and he cannot be assumed now to have acquired a full knowledge, or 
to have laid those views and aims wholly aside” (see pp. 35, 36). On 
p- 179 he writes: “The audacity and presumption of theologians — I 
speak chiefly of some German theologians — is nowhere exhibited more 
scandalously than here.” It is true that such an arraignment of all 
scientific theology overreaches itself, and the author himself, in another 
slightly less offensive passage, on p. 83, shows that there is even for 
him no question of returning to the dogma of the “absolute infallibil- 
ity of the inspired writers, not only in matters of faith, but also in 
matters of fact.’”’ Nevertheless, it is desirable that such remarks be 
placed clearly before the view of the reading public. If Blass 
denounces scientific theology, and if he believes, as Weiss, Harnack, 
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and the reviewer do, that in a very good sense fectus facit theologum, 
it would be in place for him, as a philologico-theological reformer, to 
display a spirit more worthy of Neander and of his motto. In so far 
as Blass, in this English book, casts more than once a slur upon Ger- 
man theologians in particular, he certainly has forgotten the familiar 
German proverb touching the character of the bird which defiles its 
own nest. 

Let us look at one passage, which it seems possible to consider 
briefly, and that without positive need of turning to Blass’ other books. 
It is the interesting passage about the adulterous woman, the passage 
interpolated at John 7:53—8:11, and Blass discusses it on pp. 155—- 
64. Blass believes that he can distinguish two forms of Luke and of 
the Acts. Please observe now the sentence on pp. 162-3: “As long 
as the chain of external and internal evidence remains unbroken, by 
which it is proved that the section about the adulteress is both Lucan 
and absent from the oriental Luke, we have in it the firm proof for the 
existence of a different early Roman Luke, that is, for the existence of 
two authentic forms of Luke.” The untutored mind of the layman 
whom Blass is now trying to rescue from the clutches of scientific the- 
ology will certainly suppose that there is a “chain of external and 
internal evidence” to remain unbroken, and that Blass has “firm 
proof” for his ingeniously supported theory. Should a glance at the 
state of the case fail to discover the evidence here, laymen, or even the 
pernicious scientific theologians, cannot be blamed for thinking that 
Blass is badly off for proofs. The reviewer may simplify the case by 
saying that he thinks that the story may very well be authentic and as 
old as, even though it does not belong in one of, our four gospels. 
First, what is the chain of external evidence from our thousands of 
manuscripts with the translations and the Fathers? A few late Greek 
minuscle manuscripts, all, apparently, leading to one older manuscript, 
and that older manuscript by no means to be put upon a level with the 
great uncials. No translation has the passage here, not even the Latin. 
No Father has the passage here. To speak plainly, the “chain of 
external” evidence is not even a single full link. It is not much more 
than a freak of evidence. And, to make the confusion complete, 
Blass, in the face of his feeble link, strikes off their first sentence and 
puts the passage two verses earlier! Really, with such vagaries, one 
must be thankful that Blass leaves a sound verse in the whole New 
Testament. Philological method, indeed! Such method would make 
Bentley, Ernesti, and Ritschl turn in their graves. But if the external 
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chain be so invisible, surely the chain of internal evidence must be 
very firmly welded. Where do we find the internal evidence? In two 
points: first, in the fact that the passage fits so “wonderfully” after 
Blass has put it two verses farther back than his lame external evidence 
permits, and I contend that that is worse than no internal evidence; 
it is internal evidence for a place in which the verses are not even to 
be found in that freak of testimony in those few minuscles. And, 
nevertheless, Blass is so much pleased with the result that he writes: 
“IT venture to say that this connection is so perfect that it cannot be 
‘the result of chance, but must really go back to the author,” and he 
actually adduces, as a literary parallel, Acts 15: 41--16:4; 18: 1-3, 4. 
No philologically, or I might, perhaps, say theologically, trained man 
would believe that a scholar could print such sentences. The second 
point is the fact that the style is pronounced to be Luke’s. This Blass 
has proved, he says, in another book. I cannot think that his proof 
there is better than the proof we have just seen here. I suppose that 
he presses the words common also to Luke and explains the words not 
in Luke as individualities of Luke in this passage; Blass suggests simi- 
lar proofs elsewhere in this book; and just as feeble proofs have, I 
regret to say, sometimes been used by that “scientific theology” which 
Blass so much deprecates. There is the whole proof. Then Blass 
gives, on pp. 159-63, three pages of “ifs” and of suppositions, not 
worth one straw for the consideration of the question, seeing that there 
is no proof for the whole position, and closes with that remarkable 
sentence as to “firm proof.” Blass should go to Harnack and learn 


method. Caspar René GREGORY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG, 
Germany. 


THE Expositor’s GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited by W. RoBERTSON 
Nicott, M.A., LL.D. Complete in 5 vols. Vol. 1: Zhe 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, by Rev. 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce; and The Gospel of 
John, by Rev. PRoressor Marcus Dops, D.D. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Pp. viii + 872. Cloth, $7.50. 

ALForp’s Greek Testament has been for more than a generation 
the most widely used of all English commentaries on the Greek text. 
The volume containing the gospels appeared in 1849, the fourth and 
concluding volume in 1860. Its comprehensive scope, constructive 
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method, and the generally sound conception of biblical science that 
dominated it, set Dean Alford’s work immeasurably in advance of 
Bloomfield and other English contemporaries, and it became at once a 
leading text-book and manual. By no means the least of its services 
to English students was that it introduced them to the best results of 
German criticism and exegesis. Its long-enduring usefulness, how- 
ever, has been due less to its importation of foreign learning than to 
its positive merits of method and exegetical skill. 

“The Expositor’s Greek Testament,’ Dr. Nicoll announces in the 
general editor’s preface, “is intended to do for the present genera- 
tion the work accomplished by Dean Alford’s in the past ;” a worthy 
project, but, in this age of widened biblical research and popularized 
criticism, not easy of accomplishment. This first volume, containing the 
gospels, was assigned to Drs. Bruce and Dods ; the editors of the forth- 
coming four volumes are not named. Alford’s plan is closely adhered 
to, providing for a body of marginal references illustrating New 
Testament grammar and idiom, subjoined textual notes, the remainder 
of the page being devoted to the commentary proper ; and not only is 
the material similarly upon the page, but the letter press occupies pre- 
cisely the same space. 

The present volume makes a welcome addition to our New Testa- 
ment apparatus, increasing our indebtedness to the two distinguished 
scholars just named. Both of the introductions, that to the synoptic 
gospels by Dr. Bruce, and to John’s gospel by Dr. Dods, showa master’s 
hand. The nature of the synoptic problem is stated with unusual 
clearness ; in the method of its solution Dr. Bruce adopts the hypothe- 
sis which now commands a majority vote, the hypothesis of two main 
written sources: ‘a book like our canonical Mark, if not identical 
with it, as the source of narratives common to the three gospels, 
and another book containing sayings of Jesus, as the source of the 
didactic matter common to Matthew and Luke.” In enumerating the 
other leading theories, the first, “the hypothesis of ora/ tradition,” is not 
quite accurately named, nor fairly described: “‘The statements made 
by the apostles from time to time, repeated and added to as occasion 
required, caught up by willing ears and treasured up in faithful 
memories: behold all that is necessary, according to the patrons of this 
hypothesis, to account for all the evangelic phenomena of resemblance 
and difference.” Gieseler’s theory, with its fuller elucidation by Norton, 
Ebrard, Wetzel, and others, not to speak of its able “ patrons” among 
English critics, is hardly to be bowed out of court in this fashion. 
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Particularly fresh and interesting is the section on “ Historicity,” 
and the evidence adduced of a real interest on the part of the primi- 
tive church in historic facts. Mark’s gospel in its own way “testifies 
to the influence of the historic as distinct from the religious spirit in 
the early period of the Christian era,” and Lukestands out prominently 
as a type of what was evidently a large class of early believers who 
were dominated by the fact-loving spirit. ‘ Historicity,” however, is 
not to be confounded with absolute accuracy, or with perfect agree- 
ment between parallel accounts in the gospels; “ harmonistic is a 
thing of the past.”’ It may need saying to the unwary reader that Dr. 
Bruce uses the term harmonistic ix malam partem (‘antiquated har- 
monistic ”’ is his term in another passage), not the scientific method of 
ascertaining the real harmony of historical records. His acceptance 
of the too common interpretation of knowing Christ “ after the flesh” 
in 2 Cor. 5:16, as being “the fact knowledge of Jesus,” provokes 
inquiry as to whether paragraph 3 on p. 15 fairly states the historical 
situation. 

Of the special introductions, that on Matthew is the least satisfac- 
tory. One looks for a fuller interpretation of its scope and purpose, 
and for such a conspectus or tabular analysis as would aid the student 
in apprehending its structure and the relation of its discourse chapters 
to the body of the narrative ; compare, for example, Professor Burton, 
“Purpose and Plan of the Gospel of Matthew,” in the Bis/ical World, 
February and March, 1898. 

The Greek text placed at the head of the page is none other 
(barring frequent variations of spelling) than the Zextus receptus. 
At first glance this is simply amazing, and the explanation afforded in 
the introduction (p. 52) does not relieve the case. This text, we are 
told, “may seem to be entirely out of date. But it is an important 
historical monument, and it is the Greek original answering to the 
English Testament still largely in use in public worship and in private 
reading. Moreover, while the experts in modern criticism have done 
much to provide a purer text, their judgments in many cases do not 
accord, and their results cannot be regarded as final.”” Are students 
to make the Zextus receptus a working basis until that remote day when 
the judgments of experts cometo bein final and precise accord ? Surely 
this is not the method of science. One of the student’s earliest tasks 
is tofamiliarize himself with a critical text, suchas that of Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort, or that which answers to the Revised Version. 
But neither editor has gone back to Burgon. As a matter of fact, the 
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commentary below the text either expressly or silently adopts the most 
of the readings in which the three critical texts just named agree, although 
exercising an independent judgment. Dr. Dods prefers yevopuévov of 
the Zextus receptus to ywouévov in John 13:2 as “giving the better 
sense,” which we think needs more proof than is furnished. In Matt. 
28:19, on the other hand, Dr. Bruce is very bold, and adopts 
Bamrricavres, believing BarriLovres to be “ probably a conformation to 
dddoxovres in next clause.” The so-called “western non-interpola- 
tions” in Luke are each noted ; a hint should somewhere be given of 
their peculiar history. In John 3:13 Dr. Dods notes that 6 dv év ro 
ovpav@ are words “added in the Zextus receptus,” but comments upon 
their meaning as if they were, after all, to be considered in some sense 
a part of the discourse. On the whole, it would be impossible, we 
think, to construct from the notes the precise Greek text adopted. 

The commentary proper — the body of exegetical notes— abounds 
in suggestive matter. Critical questions touching the synoptic narra- 
tive and discourse receive much attention, and one comes constantly 
upon fresh points of view in passing from chaptertochapter. Indeed, 
in this part of the volume there is a f/us of criticism and a minus of 
exegesis. The passage in Matt., chap. 11, beginning “‘ Come unto me,” 
is an example of Dr. Bruce’s tendency to subordinate the exegetical to 
the critical interest. Weare too often assured that a narrated fact is 
“ credible,” or that we may reasonably consider a certain “ logion ” of 
Jesus genuine. 

Dr. Dods holds himself more closely to the exegete’s proper task. 
The marginal notes on grammar and idiom are carefully done and 
suited to the student’s need. And here the question is in place, why 
the marginal space is left almost entirely unused in the portions on 
Mark and Luke, discontinuing for a considerable part of the volume 
that useful feature of the Alford plan. Both of the commentators 
have too frequently neglected translation. The old-fashioned method 
is still the best, though it may not always make so readable a page, 
of giving first of all a close translation of the phrase or sentence to be 
interpreted. To take a single instance out of many, we should like to 
have Dr. Bruce’s rendering of Luke 10: 21, or Dr. Dods’ of the words 
Ort ey (0 ai tpets Cyoere in John 14: 19. 

We also miss carefully discriminated definition, in which respect 
the exegetical student needs help and stimulus more than in any 
other. On the difficult word zAnpodopéw in Luke’s preface there is an 
excellent note, but on the phrase éuodoyéw év in Matt. 10:32 and 
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Luke 12:8 the reader is abandoned to his own resources. In Matt. 
3:15 Sixacoowvy, and 16:18 éxxAjow, are terms in which painstaking 
definition is indispensable to the execution of the interpreter’s task. 
As to the latter, Dr. Bruce would probably not object to Cremer’s 
definition, “ the Christian cofmmunity in the midst of Israel,” but the 
reader is left in uncertainty. In Matt. 8:20 6 vids rod dvOpwmov is thus 
explained : “‘a remarkable designation occurring here for the first 
time. It means much for the speaker, who has chosen it deliberately, 
in connection with private reflections, at whose nature we can only 
guess, by study of the many occasions on which the name is used. 
Here it seems to mean the man simp/iciter (son of man=man in 
Hebrew or Syriac), the unprivileged Man,” etc. At Matt. 3:7 the 
Pharisees and Sadducees have a single descriptive sentence: ‘The 
first mention of classes of whom the gospels have much to say, the 
former being the legal precisians, virtuosi in religion, the latter the 
men of affairs and of the world, largely belonging to the sacerdotal 
class (consult Wellhausen, Die Pharisdéer und die Sadducéer).” 

Our space will permit only a few further references by way of illus- 
trating Dr. Bruce’s style of comment. John’s baptism of Jesus is viewed 
as “consecrating him to his Messianic calling ;” as to the dove-like 
appearance, “‘ whatever is to be said as to the objective element, the sub- 
jective at all events is real.” John the Baptist fares hardly : “‘ Their ideas 
of righteousness separated the two men [John and Jesus] by awide gulf.” 
The Sermon on the Mount should rather be entitled the Teaching on 
the Hill ; that is to say, it probably represents “ the teaching, not of a 
single hour or day, but of a period of retirement.’’” Of Christ’s idea of 
the kingdom as presented inthe sermon: “Christ speaks of the king- 
dom here, not as a known quantity, but as a thing whose nature he is in 
the act of defining by the aphorisms he utters. If so, then it consists 
essentially in states of mind. It is within. It is ourselves, the true 
ideal human.” The note on Matt. 5:16 contains this remark: ‘The 
double-sided doctrine of this logion of Jesus is that the divine is 
revealed by the heroic in human conduct, and that the moral hero is 
the true son of God.” Tot rovypod in the Lord’s Prayer is taken as 
masculine, but the rendering “from evil” is preferred. ‘It mars the 
reality of the Lord’s Prayer on western lips to say, deliver us from the 
evil one.” On Matt. 10:41: “The man who has goodness enough to 
reverence the ideal of goodness approximately or perfectly realized in 
another, though not in himself, shall, in the moral order of the world, 
be counted as a good man.” Good taste would have suggested the 
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omission of the parenthetic sentence in the note on Mark 14 : 52 — 
an illustration that fails to illustrate either the text or Bengel’s note. 
At Luke 9:1, Stvapu xai éfovoiav, “ power and right; power implies 
right. The man that can cast out devils and heal disease is entitled to 
do so, nay bound. This principle found an important application in 
St. Paul’s claim to be an apostle, which really rested on fitness, 
insight.” 

Notwithstanding its valuable matter, which all scholars will be quick 


to recognize, and its frequent felicitous comment, we cannot regard 


this volume as well adapted to fulfil the specific practical mission pro- 
posed by the general editor. Of exegetical method it is far from being 
a model. Besides the list of errata following the preface, many mis- 
prints still remain for correction in future editions. No rule seems 
to have been followed in its accentuation of oxytone words in the 
notes, when they stand alone or final. The title of Burton’s Syntax is 
not correctly given on p. 59. In general the titles of books as given 
in the notes need revision ; Schiirer’s Geschichte is cited in a variety of 
ways. On p. 180, in the note on vs. 29, the italicized om should be 
of; p. 220, col. 1, read evdia for eddia; p. 222, col. 1, before the 
words “‘in a limestone cave,” erase comma; p. 719, col. 1, for éééx 
read éxe?. 


Wm. ARNOLD STEVENS. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Diz HEILSBEDEUTUNG DER TAUFE IM NEUEN TESTAMENTE, Von 
Lic. THEOL. Paut ALTHAUS, Pastor zu Briiggen in Hannover. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1897. Pp. xii+321. M. 4.50; 
bound, M. 5.40. 


Tuis book is the outcome of convictions regarding the saving sig- 
nificance of baptism, intense enough to find no extravagance in 
Luther’s strongest expressions, even those in his post-anabaptistic 
teachings upon that rite. Its style of discussion is also a little uncom- 
fortably suggestive of the hoc est meum corpus, the hocus pocus insistence 
of that controvertist at the Marburg conference. Its arrangement is 
repetitive and too much given, as the Puritan phrase is, “‘to conde- 
scend on particulars.” But such features of composition, while vices 
in a writer, are virtues in a preacher, and enable us to infer with some 
probability the homiletic origin of these pages. 

The following summary of the concluding statements of the treatise 
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will give an idea of its teaching. ‘ Baptism is the sacrament of indi- 
vidual establishment in grace. As ‘the bath of forgiveness’ it intro- 
duces into fellowship with God. ‘Here without price is brought to 
the door of every man a riches and a remedy which swallow up death 
and preserve men alive’ (Luther). Baptism is so incomparably glo- 
rious and high that heaven and earth cannot comprehend it. In it is 
the fulness of God offered for man’s appropriation. Through it is 
‘poured into man’s lap the blessedness of divine adoption’ (Luther), 
and through it the whole Christ, ever at work in his church, reveals 
himself. The benefits of salvation are in it as a sum. ‘Therefore every 
Christian has in his baptism enough for lifelong learning and practic- 
ing’ (Luther).” 

It is to be expected that around a subject so strenuously treated 
will lie “thick as autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa” rejected interpre- 
tations and explanations. Indeed, one of the most interesting features 
of the book is just its Gegen-list. It includes some of “the chief of 
the mighty men” of Teutonic theology. Names British and American 
do not occur upon it; indeed, the author shows no knowledge of such 
writers. He has no tolerance for theories. They are either metaphys- 
ical, magical, or theosophic, and undertaken “ zumeist im Interesse der 


Verteidigung der Kindertaufe’”’— principally to defend infant baptism. 
He is a “bonus textuarius.”” To him “the knowledge of the nature 
and value of New Testament baptism can be a/one obtained from the 
New Testament.” Therefore he tells us: “A dogmatic establishment 
of infant baptism 7” specie is not offered in these pages. It is outside 
our task and rather follows it. The New Testament deals with adult 


baptism in its varieties, not with infant baptism. It knows only the 
one baptism, the nature of which is always and everywhere the same.” 

The work consists of an “introductory,” a “chief,” and a “conclu- 
sory” part. The introduction deals with the baptism of John. It was 
an intermediary between the Jewish lustrations and the Christian 
sacrament, merely symbolical, and permitted by Christ only till he 
became conscious of his “‘own special, incomparable vocation-work.” 
Through it, however, “baptize” became a Christian terminus technicus. 
It was used as the equivalent of AoveoOu, which in the Septuagint 
represented the Hebrew VT". As the Hebrew and septuagintal terms 
meant “to wash,” ‘‘baptize” also means “to wash.” 

The second and principal part deals with Christian baptism. This 
is Spirit-baptism. It is “in the word.” There is, in fact, an “inniges 
Ineinander von Taufe, Wort und Geist.” It is “into remission of 
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sins, for the Holy Spirit received in it mediates this blessing.” It is 
further, and chiefly, Christ-baptism. In it, by means of the present 
Spirit, Christ baptizes with the Spirit, and thus gives himself to the 
baptized in a personal connection so real that it makes the facts of the 
life of the giver an experience to the recipient, and conveys to him 
salvation. This is the supreme conception of the rite presented by 
Paul. This union with Christ involves a union with his body, the 
church, and so baptism is the sacramentum initiationis. But this bap- 
tismal change is not per se “subjective” or “ethical.” It is merely 
“objective” or “soteriological.” It ought, however, to be followed 
by the “‘subjective” and “ethical.” 

The last part discusses faith as related to baptism. “Faith is its 
usual subjective condition, but, as pre-baptismal, it is not fides salvifica. 
To be sa/vifica faith must appropriate salvation, but this it can only do 
in baptism. Baptism, therefore, furnishes the “‘Wendepunkt”— the 
turning-point— at which the faith which desires salvation becomes the 
faith which grasps salvation: “the place where the vedle accipere of 
the gracious soul becomes its accepisse.” 

This cursory review presents a book of no irenic cast. It will 
evoke aversion or admiration. But, whatever the emotion its study 
may excite, it will be admitted that its sincerity and thoroughness of 
treatment make it a respectable contribution to the literature of 
baptism. 

ROBERT KERR ECCLEs. 

BOWLING GREEN, O. 


THe SociaL TEACHING oF Jesus. An Essay in Christian Soci- 
ology. By SHaAILER Matuews, A.M., Professor of New 
Testament History and Interpretation in the University of 
Chicago. NewYork: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 235. $1.50. 


Tuis volume is noteworthy as the first serious effort to formulate a 
complete section of the social teachings of the Bible from the modern 
point of view. The reception which it has already received empha- 
sizes the demand for a distinct department of research and scientific 
formulation dealing with the social data of the Scriptures, which ulti- 
mately is sure to create a biblical sociology. That the material for 
such a department of study is both abundant and clearly enough 
defined to warrant its differentiation will be evident to anyone who 
seeks to discover, classify, and synthesize the scriptural data concern- 
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ing, ¢. g., the evidences of social design in creation or redemption, the 
bond of social unity, the goal and direction of social progress, the 
power available to promote progress and realize the social ideals, the 
media through which the power is to be applied to life, the nature and 
relation of specific social structures, and the ethical and spiritual 
relationships in which the social classification of men involves the 
individual and the church. It is fortunate for this new and increas- 
ingly important line of study that its initial publication not only 
comes from one so well qualified for his task, both by exegetical equip- 
ment and social insight and intelligence, but that it deals with the 
social teachings of Jesus, upon our understanding of which the inter- 
pretation of all the related biblical data depends. Had the author 
borne in mind the vital relation of the social teachings of Jesus to 
those in the Old Testament that led up to them, and those in the New 
Testament and subsequent Christian experience which are as closely 
identified with them as the conclusion of a proposition is with its 
logical premises, his discussion might have differed in at least these 
particulars. The sphere he allows to “Christian sociology” might 
not have been so exclusively restricted to ‘‘the social philosophy and 
teachings of the historical person Jesus, the Christ.” His discrimina- 
tion against applying the qualifying adjective to processes of socio- 
logical investigation and in allowance of its use to characterize the 
formulation and application of results is most warrantably and admi- 
rably drawn. But, if within the latter sphere sociological effort be 
made, either to formulate a science of a Christian society, or scientific- 
ally to develop a society worthy of the Christian social ideal, the 
scientific result of such effort would seem to have claim to be con- 
sidered Christian sociology. If for no other reason than that it gave 
scientific recognition to the facts and forces of Christian history and 
experience, which have hitherto been almost as much ignored in 
scientific sociological literature as if they had never existed, such a 
view of social phenomena would, for the present at least, need some- 
thing to designate its differentiation. Again, in developing the 
remarkably well-balanced statements of Jesus’ teaching regarding the 
interrelationship between the essentially social nature of the individ- 
ual man and the social order of the kingdom of the Father, the author 
might have been considerably less sweeping in his denial of the 
political and economic implications inevitably involved in that “divine 
brotherhood . . . . capable of expressing itself in a universal 
society.” For, in his very justifiable caution to safeguard the teach- 
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ings of Jesus from being identified with schemes of social amelioration, 
and rival systems of social philosophy, he almost suggests the denial 
of the legitimacy of relating these divine ends to any conceivable 
human means for their realization. While, for instance, it is literally 
true Jesus “neither forbids trusts nor advises them, is neither a cham- 
pion nor an opponent of /azssez faire, neither forbids trades unions, 
strikes, and lockouts, nor advises them, was neither socialist nor indi- 
vidualist,” the denial should hardly be carried so far as to imply that 
his present-day disciples should be without conviction or attitude 
toward these things, which are the most crucial tests of the presence 
or absence in them of Christ’s own spirit of brotherliness. In the very 
ingenious balance preserved between Jesus’ use of sonship to God in 
the more restricted sense and his significant failure to deny “that rela- 
tionship of God and men which we moderns denote as the paternity 
and sonship,” more emphasis might have been justly placed upon the 
truth “that this conception of the love of God is the very core of the 
Christian teaching, of which Jesus was himself the living revelation,” 
which, the author asserts, “the most casual reading of the New Testa- 
ment shows.” 

In the appeal which the discussion as a whole makes to the reader’s 
favorable judgment of the author’s scholarly fairness, judicial reserve, 
firm statement of his own opinion on many disputed points, linked 
with great consideration for those who would differ from him, and of 
the Christian balance steadily maintained between the emphasis upon 
the individual and the social life, the volume demonstrates its capacity 
to awaken interest, start study, and lead to further development in the 
interpretation and application of the social teachings of Scripture. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THe New TestaMeENT Cuurcu. By Rev. W. H. H. Mars, 
Logansport, Ind. With Introduction by FRANKLIN JOHNSON, 
D.D., University of Chicago. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1897. Pp. xvi+544. $2. 


Tuis isa discussion of the New Testament doctrine of the church. 
The writer thinks “the time has fully come when the whole question 
concerning the constituency and polity of the New Testament church 
must be thoroughly recanvassed, and especially by Baptists.” And this 
book is an earnest and comprehensive effort in this direction, by a 
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Baptist, who “offers no apology either for defending the basal prin- 
ciples of his own denomination, or for whatever criticisms of its methods 
or tendencies this work may contain.” 

The value of the book, as a whole, is in its frequent and forceful 
insistence upon many of the fundamental points that are common to 
evangelical Christendom, and which by this author are given an 
emphasis sadly needed in the life of the church today. For example, 
“the teachings of Christ” with respect to discipleship and the New 
Testament church are most admirably and tersely put: “Christ condi- 
tioned everything on personal loyalty to himself. Fitness for his serv- 
ice was regeneration. Its paramount law, whatever he taught. Itsend, 
his glory.” The need of doctrinal and ethical instruction is also pressed 
by the author as absolutely indispensable to a church that would be 
loyal to Jesus Christ. ‘New Testament doctrine,” says the author, 
‘is for assimilation. It is not there for speculation, nor merely for 
creed-making purposes.” ‘The doctrines of Scripture, as well as the 
Christ of Scripture, are inseparable from true faith and sanctified knowl- 
edge.” With all this, and much more, in the book the consecrated 
judgment of the great body of Christian believers will most heartily 
agree. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that “existing indiffer- 
ence to doctrinal instruction is ominous for evangelical truth and 
saving faith.” 

The author admits that peculiar perils attend the administration of 
the polity of Baptist churches. But he says: “ Thereis a safeguard. It 
lies in three things: give supreme place to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; magnify the authority of the church ; have a definite conception 
of the work of the church.” Nothing could be more admirable. 
Ordinarily, the practical points with which the author follows the 
discussion of a topic in any given chapter would be widely approved. 

The book is open to serious criticism, in its lack of clear distinctions, 
exact definitions, and logical sequences. In this respect we deem it 
quite inadequate to its end. 

Nowhere in the book is there a clear, precise definition of the word 
“‘church,” as used in the New Testament. This is a fatal omission. 
At the outset of every such discussion it is vital that the author give 
himself to exactness in the use of words. He makes frequent use of 
the word éxxAnoia, but gives it no precise meaning. How would he 
define “the church in the wilderness” of which Stephen speaks, 
Acts 7:38? According to the author, there was no church in the 
wilderness. How would he define the church for which Christ gave 
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himself? Did he not die for the Old Testament saints as well as the 
New? Are they not all one redeemed body, called out of every kindred 
and people and tribe and tongue, from Adam to the end of the age ? 
And is not this ransomed host of all the ages the “one church,” by 
which at last is to be made known “unto the principalities and powers 
in the heavenly places, the manifold wisdom of God”? _These words 
cannot by any possibility be limited to a partial embodiment of God’s 
great redemptive thought. 

Clear distinction is also lacking in the three great types of church 
government given by the author. There is a complete begging of the 
question in the very terms employed. ‘Monarchy, oligarchy, and 
autonomy” would not be admitted by any but the merest fraction of 
Christendom as characterizing the distinctions in church government. 
“Prelacy, Presbyterianism, and autonomy”’ are not mutually exclusive. 
The Presbyterian church is as autonomous as the Baptist church. 
What is autonomy? The author says “its underlying principle is 
government by the people.” But this is claimed to be one of the 
peculiar glories of Presbyterianism. Autonomy is self-government, 
whether democratic or representative. The distinctive feature of Pres- 
byterian polity is government by elders, as representatives of the people. 
When the people choose their own rulers, it is a misuse of terms to char- 
acterize them as sacrificing their autonomy. Indeed, the author, in 
discussing “‘ organized fellowship” and “the principle of representation” 
in autonomy, comes perilously near the authority of general assembly, 
though he lets it wear another name. 

Some glaring non-sequiturs mar the book. Speaking of the neces- 
sity of ethical instruction, and quoting many ethical passages in illus- 
tration, he says (p. 268): “The graces and dispositions they inculcate 
are the fruits of the spirit . . . . Where these are cultivated, the Holy 
Spirit will be present to efficiently guide all the affairs of a church 
. . . . Such churches would have little use either for the authority of a 
bishop, or the legislation of a presbytery, or the decision of a synod.” 
This ergo is remarkable. 

Again, persons to whom the epistles “are addressed are always 
assumed to have been regenerated by the Holy Spirit” (p. 148). 
Certainly, this is one of the commonplaces of evangelical belief. And 
again: “Christ has made no provision for one unregenerated church 
membership” (p. 255). This, also, is a universally accepted truism. 
But ergo, what? No infant baptism. Another strange leap of logic. 

A statement which the author makes concerning Presbyterianism 
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should be corrected. Referring to the council at Jerusalem, he says 
(p. 403): “ The Presbyterian system is confessedly based upon it nearly 
altogether.” Far from it. The Presbyterian system is based upon 
New Testament doctrine of the eldership, and of the unity of the 
church. 

We can all heartily agree with the author that there are three things 
necessary to the united efficiency of our ministry and churches —an 
ideal New Testament ministry, an ideal New Testament church, and 
an ideal denominational mission. But who shall define these ideals ? 
The very question at issue is the very question left unsettled by this 
book. Its hazy indefiniteness and its failure to connect at critical points 
are its radical defects. 


THE McCorMICK SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HERRICK JOHNSON. 


Diz LEHRE DER ZWOLF APposTEL. Text, Uebersetzung und 
eingehende Erklarung nebst Untersuchungen iber die 
Entstehung, sowie die Bearbeitung der Didache in den 
spateren Schriften. Von PRoFEsSOR EMIL vON RENESSE. 
Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 1897. Pp. vi+ 


5. Be, §. 

REVIEWING Hoole’s edition of the Zeaching of the Twelve Apostles 
in the Biblical World, November, 1895, pp. 391-2, it was said : “ So often 
and so admirably has the Teaching been edited and annotated that 
there should scarcely be a warrant for another edition, unless it con- 
tained some new and valuable material, throwing light on some hitherto 
obscure passages of the text and enlarging our knowledge of the time 
and circumstances in which the original tract was written. Is this the 
case with the present book? The answer has to be,No!” The same, 
we are sorry to say, must be said, even more emphatically, of the book 
before us, which follows very closely along the lines of Schaff’s edition 
—the latter, in the main, itself a compilation—thus rendering the 
book, at the very outset, unnecessary for English readers. Preface and 
text are in many instances simply a verbatim translation of Schaff’s in 
1889 (January), who then could use words now entirely out of date. 
Some of the main errors in text and commentary are pointed out by 
H. Achelis in the Theol. Litzeitg., 1898, No. 4. Harnack’s Apostellehre, 
etc., should have been mentioned in its second edition (p. 40). Of 
writers later than 1889 scarcely any notice is taken, although the 
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Theolog. Jahresbericht and Kriiger’s excellent Geschichte der altchristl. 
Litteratur (1895) and achtrége (1897) are easily to be consulted. 
At times Schaff’s original is so materially condensed in the German 
as to lose vital points. P.77 (middle) Renesse says: “ Giffert, ein 
Zuhérer von Schaff.” Two mistakes. Schaff in 1889 writes (p. 97): 
“One of my students, Mr. Arthur C. McGiffert.” Renesse in 1897 
should have known that McGiffert is Schaff’s successor in the Union 
Theological Seminary. Pp. 108-9 Renesse adds one paragraph on 
the teaching and the Sibylline oracles, not found in Schaff; it is com- 
piled from Harris, but with omission of some of the important recent 
literature, ¢. g., Rzach’s edition of the Sibylline oracles, etc. The old 
unsatisfactory etymology of Szdy/ is dished up again.* P. 80 no knowl- 
edge whatever is betrayed of Harnack’s famous treatise on De a/leatori- 
busin Texte u. Untersuch.,V, No. 1 (1888), nor of Iselin-Heusler, 
“Eine bisher unbekannte Version des ersten Teiles der ‘ Apostellehre,’”’ 
ibid., XIII, No. 1 (1895). These are only a few errors and omissions 
that have come to our observation. No one that has Schaff’s book will 
for a moment think of even consulting a book which on every page 
betrays that the author’s knowledge is entirely “second hand,” that 
aside from Schaff’s compilation he knows no literature concerning the 
Teaching of the Apostles. 


W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS UND DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Eine 
Untersuchung von Lic. THEOL. HERMANN KutTTER, Pfarrer in 
Vinelz (Schweiz). Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 
1897. Pp. 152. M. 3.60. 


THIs monograph is a careful investigation of the attitude of Clem- 
ent of Alexandria to the New Testament. Such specific studies are 
of great value, since only by them can the basis be laid for a safe 
induction preparatory to a history of the canon. Especially does 
Clement need careful study since, by reason of his freedom of thought 
and critical carelessness on the one hand, and his loyalty to Catholi- 


* Attention may be called here to the etymology just recently proposed by H. 
Lewy in the Philologus, Vol. 57, 350-51, who derives ZiBvAdn, or rather ZBdAAn, 
from the Semitic (Aramean sé6é, sédeté, “old woman, granny,” the masc. form of 
which occurs in the Talmud with the meaning of “a man of learning, scholar”’’) + the 
diminutive ending -vA\y, the word thus meaning properly “little granny” (Grossmiit- 
terchen). 
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cism and tradition on the other, he appears to lend support to quite 
different opinions concerning the Bible of the early church. In this 
brief review we can do little more than summarize the conclusions to 
which our investigator has come. 

Kutter takes his start fundamentally from Zahn’s conclusions and 
also acknowledges his debt to his immediate predecessor, the Catholic 
critic P. Dausch (Der neutestamentliche Schriftkhanon und Clemens von 
Alexandrien, 1894, 1. Teil). He follows Zahn in admitting that 
Clement did not have our formal conception of a canon, but contends 
that it by no means follows that he did not make a clear distinction 
between Scripture and other books. He differs from Dausch in deny- 
ing that Clement elevated the authority of ecclesiastical tradition to 
that of Scripture. His principal effortis to try to go behind the 
formal expressions about Scripture which Clement used and learn his 
whole mental attitude on the subject. In this he has certainly aimed 
at the right thing. Clement was often careless in his expressions, 
sometimes inconsistent with himself. He had his own peculiar notions, 
too, though at other times controlled by the belief of the church. 
We must study his whole way of dealing with the New Testament and 
judge his formal expressions in the light of it. Kutter, therefore, 
asks whether, in spite of Clement’s arbitrariness in the use of Scrip- 
ture, we cannot learn the real distinction which he made between 
Scripture and other books and the principle on which it was based. 

Kutter notes at the outset that Clement was saturated with Scrip- 
ture. Quotations from it fall from his pen in great numbers and with 
the freedom of one who was accustomed to regard it as his favorite 
and final authority. At the same time his exegesis was fanciful, 
unscientific, and often absurd. This fact is abundantly illustrated. 
The natural sense of Scripture was generally of the least importance to 
Clement. Ife did not really understand the biblical writers. He had 
no fixed principles of hermeneutics. He was bent on allegorizing 
everything Just because it was divine Scripture, therefore the Bible 
had a mystic sense. Sometimes, indeed, when refuting heretics, he 
did appeal to the plain teaching of Scripture; but, as an interpreter, 
Clement illustrates nearly all the faults of which an exegete can be 
guilty. In making his quotations, also, he depended mainly upon 
memory, so that they are often inaccurate or mixed, and sometimes 
erroneous. All this, however, while careless according to our modern 
methods, was common among the Fathers, and shows, as Kutter points 
out, that Scripture filled Clement’s mind and was the main reservoir 
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from which his thought flowed. Even the very words of Scripture 
were felt to be of high significance. Whatever opinion Clement held 
about this or that book, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments were his sources of authority ; and, we may add, in this Clement 
obviously reveals the opinion of the second-century church. 

What books, then, constituted Clement’s New Testament? Kutter 
replies, with all critics, first of all the four canonical gospels. Nor did he 
add any others to these. He treats a few extracanonical sayings of 
Christ’s (agrapha) as possibly genuine, but did not conceive of them 
as forming a gospel. He cites twice the gospel according to the 
Hebrews, but after Plato and the “Traditions of Matthew,” and merely 
to illustrate his argument. The gospel according to the Egyptians 
he cites only because the heretics appealed to certain passages in it, 
their interpretation of which he contests. While seeming to speak of 
it as canonical, this was only, says Kutter, by way of concession for the 
sake of his argument (pp. 51-7). Probably he had never even seen 
the book. So the Traditions of Matthew (the gospel of Matthias ?) 
was only known to him by hearsay, and his use of the gospel of 
Philip, the protevangelion of James, and the Ebionite gospel, though 
thought possible by Zahn, is really quite doubtful. No other gospels 
than the four canonical ones were recognized by Clement. 

Turning next to other ecclesiastical literature, Kutter finds that, 
while Clement of Rome is often cited, and is called an apostle, and 
while the epistle of Barnabas is cited and its author called an apostle 
and identified with the companion of Paul, yet neither is rated as 
on a par with the New Testament writings. From both of them Clem- 
ent feels at liberty to differ. Twice (Strom., II, 20, v. 11), indeed, he 
seems to appeal to Barnabas as a dogmatic authority, but even then his 
manner of quotation is unlike that used when appealing to Paul. 
Neither does he, as Harnack alleges, really call Barnabas ypa¢y (p. 79). 
Clement was fond of the Shepherd of Hermas and regarded its visions 
as real revelations; but he did not class the book itself as authorita- 
tive, though his high regard for it led him sometimes to cite it quite 
like Scripture, yet always with a difference. He certainly used the 
“Didache,” but Kutter questions if he meant to call it Scripture 
(Strom., 1, 20). He may have applied the term to the teaching given 
in the Didache. The Preaching and the apocalypse of Peter were, 
however, accepted by him as Petrine and authoritative; and on this 
point he seems to have differed from the Alexandrian church, as the 
witness of Origen shows. Of the catholic epistles he recognized as 
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canonical 1 Peter, 1 John, and Jude, probably 2 John, and possibly 
James; 2 Peter and 3 John are not referred to. The Acts is cited as 
of the highest authority, though Kutter, without sufficient reason, 
thinks that Clement did not give it equal sanctity with the gospels and 
epistles. The apocalypse of John is called, by preéminence, simply 
“‘the Apocalypse,” and attributed to the apostle. In short, of our New 
Testament only Philemon, 2 Peter, and 3 John remain without some 
attestation by Clement, and most of the books are quoted abundantly, and 
as dogmatic authorities; while, of later literature, only the Didache, 
the Preaching and apocalypse of Peter seem to be classed with them, 
and they are cited but twelve times against 976 citations of the others. 

Kutter finally inquires on what principle Clement distinguished 
Scripture from other ecclesiastical literature. Dausch errs, he says, in 
alleging that Clement made church tradition of equal authority with 
Scripture. On the other hand, it was not Scripture fer se which was 
Clement’s authority, for he used the term itself loosely. His real 
authority was the Lord speaking in Scripture. The Scriptures were to 
him the record of a progressive revelation which constituted “ the tra- 
dition of the Lord.” On it was ecclesiastical tradition based ; but the 
latter, while giving fundamental truth, is not the ultimate authority, 
and “the tradition of the Lord” is best understood through the inter- 
pretation of Scripture obtained by the “ true gnostic.” To the Scrip- 
ture, thus interpreted, Clement finally appeals. His tests of a book’s 
authority are two: (1) the tradition of the church ; (2) the fact that 
the book contains the teaching of Christ and his apostles. For the 
teaching of the apostles was the teaching of Christ, and the apostolic 
age closed the delivery of his doctrine. In conceiving of the apos- 
tolic age, however, Clement was uncritical. He made it close with 
Paul, yet accounted the Johannine books as belonging to it. But 
apostolicity was his test of canonicity, and his Bible consisted of “law, 
prophets, gospels, and apostles.”. At the same time, Kutter thinks 
that Clement did ot know of a definite col/ection of books called “the 
New Testament,” though, as appears from what has been said, the ele- 
ments of such a conception lay close to hand. 

Our space has forbidden us to do more than recite the important 
results obtained by our author. The statement of these is doubtless 
the most helpful way of calling attention to the work. Its great merit 
is its effort not to rest content with Clement’s formal statements, but 
to penetrate behind these to his real attitude of mind toward the New 
Testament. So far as its results go, it brings Clement much nearer to 
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the traditional doctrine of Scripture than has been done by many 
other critics. We believe that Kutter might have gone even farther ; 
for Clement seems to us practically to have had a collection of books 
called “ dominical Scriptures” or “New Testament,” and to have con- 
ceived of Scripture itself as inspired. We have found this monograph, 
however, very suggestive, and his discussions able and unbiased. 


GrorGeE T. PURVES. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


DIE GRIECHISCHEN CHRISTLICHEN SCHRIFTSTELLER DER ERSTEN 
DREI JAHRHUNDERTE, herausgegeben von der Kirchenvater- 
Commission der kénigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Hippolytus’ Werke, 1. Band: Exegetische und 
homiletische Schriften. Herausg. von G. Nath. BoNWETSCH 
und Hans AcueEtis. I. Halfte: Die Kommentare zu Daniel 
und zum Hohenliede. II. Halfte: Kleinere exegetische 
und homiletische Schriften. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1897. Pp. xxvii+ 374; x+ 309. M. 18. 

In the year 1866 the Vienna Academy of Sciences began the corpus 

scriptorum ecclestasticorum latinorum, of which, under the general super- 
vision of Carl Schenkl, some thirty-five volumes have thus far appeared. 
A worthy companion of this series will be the edition of the Greek 
Fathers of the first three centuries, published under the auspices of 
the Royal Academy at Berlin. In 1891 the academy appointed a 
“church father commission,” consisting of Diels, Dillmann, von Geb- 
hardt, Harnack, Loofs, and Mommsen. This commission decided to 
publish the Christian Greek literature of the first three centuries, 
including the heretical and apocryphal works and the Jewish literature 
revised and worked over by Christians. Where original sources were 
lost, recourse was to be taken to early translations. The introduc- 
tions and the translation were to be in German. Fifty volumes, each 
of from 500-600 pages, at a price, approximately, of M. 25 each, have 
thus far been planned, the whole to be published within fifteen to 
twenty years. Financially the enterprise is assured by the liberal 
endowment of Hermann and ‘lise (zée Heckmann) Wentzel. Harnack, 
who probably gave the first impetus, undertook to pave the way for the 
individual editors by furnishing in his famous History of Early Chris- 
tian Literature a critical survey of the material in hand, and a guide 
for the history of tradition of the early literature, as far as could be 
done within three years. 
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The series has been happily inaugurated with the critical edition of 
the works of Hippolytus, that heretical bishop of Rome (ca. 217-35 
A. D.), by G. N. Bonwetsch and H. Achelis. The work of these editors 
deserves all the more praise when it is remembered that Hippolytus was 
by no means a truly great author, but rather tedious, voluminous, scrib- 
bling. The honor, however, of beginning the series need not be 
grudged to that honest, erudite church father, neglected by his con- 
temporaries and later writers. Much new material has been found 
since Paul de Lagarde, in 1858, published, on 216 small octavo pages, 
his Hippolyti romani que feruntur omnia grace; and yet, for some 
fragments, this edition of Lagarde is still indispensable, as Jiilicher has 
truly pointed out. 

The preface of Bonwetsch to the two commentaries is divided into 
four parts: (1) Prefatory remarks to the commentary on Daniel, begin- 
ning with a brief recital of former researches and a careful estimate of 
earlier editions, due credit being given to predecessors. (2) Pp. v—xiv 
describe the manuscripts, at the editor’s disposal, of the Greek text, as 
also of the Syriac and Old Slavic translations. The Greek MSS. were 
collated several times, as well as the fragments preserved in cafena, all 
of which go back to one archetypal manuscript, not identical with any one 
of the three now extant. In the famous passage on the date of Christ’s 
birth, /x Dan., iv, 23, 13 (Bonwetsch, p. 242), the editor adopts the read- 
ing of the Greek Chigi-MS. (Rome) and found also in the fragments 
of George, bishop of the Arabians.* (3) On pp. xiv-xx we have the 
testimonia of later writers concerning the Daniel commentary of Hip- 
polytus. (4) These are followed (pp. xxiv—xxix) by additions and cor- 
rections, and a list of abbreviations (p. xxviii). The text of the 
commentaries on Daniel and on the Song of Songs is printed on 
Pp. 2-340, 343-74; text and translation (into German) on opposite 
sides. The fragment of the commentary on the Song of Songs is 
based—aside from a Greek fragment well known—mainly on the 
Slavic translation in German rendering.  Philologians, no doubt, 
would have preferred the Slavic text in its original. The whole work 
of editing these texts, originals and early translations, shows the 
utmost care and philological acumen, as well as painstaking fidelity in 
the rendering of the Slavic and other texts. All variant readings 


*See also Nachrichten von d. ki. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 2u Gottingen, phil.-hist. K1., 
1895, 527, and Studien z. den Kommentaren Hippolyts, p. 85; on the other hand, see 
against this reading, HILGENFELD in Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1897, 635-6; and, again, 
E. BRATKE, Zheol. Litbl., 1897, No. 45. 
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and peculiarities of manuscripts, and the authorities consulted, are 
given underneath the text. In short, the edition satisfies every 
demand of science.? A critical résumé of his studies of these two 
commentaries the learned editor published in his “Studies to the 
Commentaries of Hippolytus to the Book of Daniel and the Song of 
Songs.’’$ 

The second part of this first volume is edited by Hans Achelis, one 
of the foremost students of the works of Hippolytus. Contributions 
of fragments from Slavic and oriental sources in German translation 
were furnished by specialists, and take up nearly one-third of this 
Part 2. Also here every line has been collated, and much new material 
is added. The general arrangement is the same as in Part 1. Perhaps 
it may be objected that this second is not strictly exegetical and 
homiletical, only Nos. 2-18 of the twenty-six fragments belonging here, 
arranged according to the order of the biblical books; the others, 
especially No. 1, De Antichristo,s and 19-265 being of dogmatic, 
polemic, or historical character. Genuine and spurious material in 
Nos. 19-26 is not strictly separated ; much of the acceptedly spurious 
should only have been mentioned in the preface. Space would then 
have been gained for the introductions, etc., now printed separately in 
the editor’s “Studies,”* which one has to consult constantly in order to 
gain a clear picture of the whole. The objection of many review- 
ers, that the caten@ have not been used often enough, has been 
answered by the editor with the announcement that he has ready for 
publication, since 1895, an extensive treatise on the Genesis catene 
and on ca¢en@ in general.—It is true, the critical apparatus could be 


? Reviewers have found fault with the editor for using the Tischendorf edition of 
the LXX instead of the more excellent Cambridge edition by Swete. The editor has 
answered to this that the press work of the Daniel commentary was completed on 
April 4, 1895, while Swete’s third volume appeared only in the latter part of the fall 
of 1894 and could not be used for the critical apparatus of the commentary. 

3 Studien zu den Kommentaren Hippolyts zum Buche Daniel und Hohenliede, 
“Texte u. Untersuchungen,” Neue Folge, 1. Band, Heft 2. For a review of these 
studies by Professor Gerhard Ficker, see this Journal, Vol. II, pp. 684-6. 

4 Based on a collection of four manuscripts. 

5 These are fragments of the “ Chapter against Gaius,” and of the treatises “ On 
the Resurrection,” addressed to the empress Mammea, and “On the Resurrection and 
Imperishableness ;” the homily els rd dyia Geopdvea (pronounced spurious by both 
Achelis and Bonwetsch); the fragments mepl rod aylov mdoxa; a devotional dupynors 
‘Irmodtrov, preserved by Palladius, Historia Lausiaca, and in two appendices — 
“ Pseudo-hippolytea,” especially the “De consummatione mundi.” 

®See below, pp. 948-9, of this volume. 
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reduced in many instances, and the text at times is ambiguous and 
obscure; yet the whole make-up of the volume is elegant and fine, the 
paper excellent, and the press work well done, notwithstanding the 
unpleasant fact that throughout the volume breathings and accents are 
often broken off. 

Vol. II of the works of Hippolytus is to contain a complete chro- 
nological survey of the author’s writings, and indices, in addition to 
his anti-heretical and chronological treatises. May the editors of 
this first volume soon present us with the second volume. The two 
together will constitute a critical edi#io princeps of this so long greatly 
underrated church father. We heartily congratulate the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, the “church-father commission,” and especially 
its leading member, Professor Harnack, upon such an auspicious 
beginning of this most important undertaking ; we heartily thank the 
editors for the severe task which they have, so successfully, accom- 
plished for the benefit of all students of patristic Greek literature; we 
heartily appreciate the great care and zealous work shown by the pub- 
lishers in bringing out, in such splendid dress, this grand volume. 


W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CaTENEN. Mitteilungen iiber ihre Geschichte und handschrift- 
liche Ueberlieferung. Von Lic. Hans LietzMann. Mit einem 
Beitrag von Professor Dr. Hermann Usener. Freiburg i. B.: 


J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp. vi+ 85. M. 4. 


WE hope that this pamphlet is only the first of many more of the 
same character, representing, as it does, materials for a complete cata- 
logue of all catenze manuscripts. After a brief survey of the work done 
in this line since Richard Simon (1693), the author describes the history 
of the transmission of cafen@ manuscripts. Catenz are compilations by 
writers from the sixth century of our era and later, from the writings of 
the early Fathers, for the purposes of exegetical study. Procopius, of 
Gaza, is considered the first of these compilers. Such compilations 
exist in great quantities for almost all the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, and prove thus to be a source for our knowledge of early 
Christian exegesis. Their importance has been generally underrated, 
and their contents were studied but little. In our days it was espe- 
cially Paul de Lagarde who, in a review of Dindorf’s edition of Cle- 
ment (1870), called attention to the great importance of a systematic 
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study of catene for the editing of early church fathers. Lietzmann 
then explains the different catenz, and shows why the marginal catena 
was the earliest. The notes—for such the catenz are —were, of course, 
written in a much finer hand than the text, so that at times seventy 
lines of notes averaged five to ten lines of the text proper. The next 
step was the “text catena;” the commentary (= catena) following 
directly upon the verse or verses to be interpreted ; the two were dis- 
tinguished either by the size of the letters, or by different ink, or by the 
width of the columns assigned to either; in some early manuscripts 
also by the use of double quotation marks. Of the greatest impor- 
tance were the names of the authors from whose writings the excerpts 
(catenz) were taken. In carefully written manuscripts the names were 
made prominent by the use of different ink or larger letters, or by 
both. This, later on, led often to the omission of an author’s name; 
the copyist, although intending to fill out the name, omitted to do so 
from sheer carelessness ; only the space indicated the name. If now 
a more careful scribe copied such a manuscript, he would fill the space 
with such words as “another,” “ anonymous,” etc.; careless copyists, 
on the other hand, paid no attention to these spaces, but ran together 
the different quotations, so that in many manuscripts quotations from a 
number of authors are now given to one alone. This, of course, calls 
for great care on the part of editors of catene. After the description 
of the catenz material still extant, Lietzmann proceeds to state that a 
catenz catalogue should embody two main parts: (1) a minute, tech- 
nical description of the individual manuscripts containing catene ; 
and (2) the prologues and a very large list of specimens, together 
with variant readings from these manuscripts. Added thereto should 
be all the quotations of which the authors can be determined, and an 
index, for each manuscript, of authors quoted. 

On pp. 28-34 Professor Usener shows, on the basis of a thorough 
study of catenz, that the commentary on Job, wrongly ascribed by a 
later hand to Origen, is the work of Julianus of Halicarnassus, the 
great opponent to the council of Chalcedon and its decrees. Pp. 35- 
85 contain a sample of the larger work promised bythe author. We 
have here extracts from the Paris catene manuscripts of the Old Testa- 
ment and the gospels. Lietzmann’s work is heartily welcomed, and 
his efforts toward a complete collection to be encouraged. But 


whether one man alone can accomplish such a tremendous task is 
greatly to be doubted. It would be very desirable if a number of 
scholars from all countries of Europe where such collections are 
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found would band together and thus enable the publication of an 
almost complete and exhaustive catalogue of catenz materials. We 
welcome the work which, together with Heinrici’s excellent article on 
“ Catenz,” in the new third edition of Herzog’s Realencyclopaedie,Vol. 
3, 754-67, will do much toward stimulating the work so auspiciously 


begun. W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Die ACCLAMATIONEN UND GEBETE DER ALTCHRISTLICHEN GRAB- 
SCHRIFTEN. Von Dr. J. P. Kirscu, Professor an der Univer- 
sitat zu Freiburg (Schweiz). Schriften der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, 1897, II. Koln: J. P. Bachem, 1897. Pp. viii+ 79. 
M. 1.80. 


TuIs monograph considers early Christian epigraphy with reference 
to liturgical prayers for the dead, and the related dogma of the com- 
munion of saints as held by the Catholic church. Its major part is a 
sample inventory of varieties of early epigraphic appeals or petitions 
to the dead or prayers for the dead, classified as addressed to the 
departed themselves, to God, or to the saints. These appeals or 


prayers are regarded as so many echoes of a presupposed liturgy for 
the dead. The samples are full of interest, though the patient 
compiler rambles from century to century to maintain his artificial 
division. 

As a historical study it is suggestive, but beyond that inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. The handling is not incisive, not convincing ; 
a laborious gleaning, not a generous harvest. That wordings from 
epitaphs may have come from the prayers spoken by those who 
repeated a burial service, and that a vital connection may exist between 
these old inscriptions and the earliest ecclesiastical liturgies, is alto- 
gether a possibility, for the same Christian love and faith, the same 
vigorous Christian confession and hope, lay behind both epitaph and 
liturgy. But to claim that a liturgy of prayer for the dead lay behind 
the inscriptions is to draw a random inference, unproved by evidence. 
And still further to affirm that apostolic tradition created this liturgy, 
however plausible it seem to the writer, is altogether an unscientific 
procedure. 

One significant condition intimately concerned with these appeals 
is found in the unique character of the catacomb burial itself. The 
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nearness of the dead gave the thought of communing with them, and 
of appeal to them. The situation beautifully explains many expres- 
sions of the early inscriptions, if it does not give the actual psycho- 
logical basis for many of the petitions to the dead and prayers to or 
for them, not alone in epitaphs, but in church liturgies. 


CHARLES C. STEARNS. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANDBOOK TO CHRISTIAN AND ECCLESIASTICAL Rome. By H. M. 
and M. A. R. T. London: A. & C. Black, 1897-8; New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Part I; pp. 547; $1.75. Pt. 
II; pp. 3553 $1.75. 

WHEN completed, this work will consist of four parts in three vol- 
umes. The first two volumes, on Christian Monuments and The Liturgy 
in Rome, have already appeared. The third volume, on Monasticism in 
Rome and Ecclesiastical Rome, is expected shortly. 

The book is intended to meet the wants of visitors in Rome, and 
also to instruct the larger public which can never behold the Eternal 
City. It aims to go sufficiently into details to answer most of the ques- 
tions that would naturally arise in a fairly close, but general study of 
the monuments and institutions of post-classical Rome. 

The volume on Christian Monuments discusses the origin of the 
Roman church ; the basilica in its history, architecture, and decora- 
tions ; the interior of a church, explaining the various parts and their 
meaning. Then follow chapters on the churches. A large number of 
the most interesting churches is selected. Of course, most space is 
given to St. Peter’s, the Lateran, and St. Paul’s outside the walls. 
The last 167 pages of the volume are devoted to the catacombs. 

The volume on Zhe Liturgy begins by assuming that “‘ From the 
dawn of the church all the elements of the mass are clearly traceable,” 
but adds that “the liturgy itself is a wonderful growth.” The first 
chapter, of 93 pages, treats of the liturgy. The ordinary of the mass 
is given in the Latin and English, and full explanations of the words and 
ideas on the opposite pages. The second chapter discusses liturgical 
accessories, such as the sign of the cross, vestments, origin of vest- 
ments, liturgical colors, incense, music, bells, and soon. Then follow 
chapters on the divine office; the ceremonies of the church ; the feasts 
of the church; holy week; the catechumenate, and the penitential 
system. 
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The conception of the work is excellent. When completed, the 
book will be serviceable to all classes of intelligent people. The 
initiated will find in it a guide, with supplementary instruction, while 
the uninitiated will use it as a dictionary and compendium of informa- 
tion gathered from many large works, most of which will not be 
accessible. 

The Protestant reader will not fail to notice that the book is written 
from the Romanist point of view. All the customary assumptions of 
Romanism are openly or tacitly accepted to guide the authors in their 
statements. Of course, Peter was the first pope, and his episcopate 
lasted twenty-five years. Paul was, indeed, a very superior person, but 
he had numerous faults (Vol. I, p. 120), which kept him below the full 
measure of the perfect stature of Peter. And so we find the usual 
tethers that almost invariably prevent Romanist writers from being 
strictly accurate or scientific in their treatment of ecclesiastical subjects. 

There are numerous typographical and other errors all through 
the book, as, for instance, a reference to Gibbon’s “Rise” and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. These errors cannot, we think, be attributed to 
ignorance, but rather to the difficulties inherent in such a work, and, 
possibly, sometimes to carelessness. But no doubt they will all be 
corrected in the first revision. It seems strange, moreover, that in 


the bibliography Lanciani, the greatest living authority on Roman 
archeology, should have been omitted. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


JONAS AUF DEN DENKMALERN DES CHRISTLICHEN ALTERTHUMS. 
Von Dr. Ortro Mirius. Mit 2 Tafeln und 3 Abbildungen 
im Text. Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp. vii+ 
114. M. 3.60. (=Archaeologische Studien zum christ- 
lichen Altertum und Mittelalter, hersg. von Johannes 
Ficker. Heft. 4.) 


THE monograph of Mitius is a very careful study of the artistic 
treatment of the story of Jonah during the first seven Christian cen- 
turies in the West, and as far down as the thirteenth century in the 
East. Examples later than the seventh century are, however, very 
few. Most of the one hundred and eighty enumerated in the list at 
the end of the volume date from the second to the sixth century. The 
subject was a favorite theme of Christian contemplation during -the 
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second and third centuries, when the church was engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with dominant heathenism. The God who saved Jonah, 
they reasoned, can assuredly save from death. So they delighted to 
see various incidents in the story depicted on the walls and ceilings of 
the subterranean chambers in which they laid their dead. There are 
fifty-one Jonah paintings in the Roman catacombs. In the following 
centuries the subject was often represented on Christian sarcophagi. 
Fifty-four examples are supplied by Rome and eighteen by the prov- 
inces. During this period Jonah began to be thought of as a type of 
Christ and a preacher of repentance, and some traces of these ideas 
can probably be found on some of these funereal reliefs. 

But pictures of Jonah were not restricted to the grave and its asso- 
ciations. They were to be seen on utensils and ornaments in daily 
use. Kitchen pottery, lamps of earthenware and metal, jewels set in 
rings, glasses decorated with gold leaf, bronze medallions, carved ivories, 
and (in later times) miniatures in religious books bore the image of 
the prophet in one or other of his adventures. Indeed, no subject 
was so popular, not even the incidents recorded in the gospels. The 
representations of Jonah take the first place among the monuments of 
early Christian art, both as to number and age. One of them, in the 
Lucina crypt of the catacomb of San Callisto, is assigned by compe- 
tent judges to the close of the first century. And their popularity was 
not confined to Rome. They have been found on the Rhine and the 
Danube as well as on the Tiber, in Sicily and Sardinia, in north 
Africa and Syria. 

Another remarkable circumstance about the treatment of Jonah in 
early Christian art is the existence of a developed cycle in the second 
and third centuries. The representations taken from the biblical story 
have added to them a picture of Jonah resting after his deliverance. 
A parallel phenomenon in other subjects handled by Christian art is 
not found until the fourth and fifth centuries, on the reliefs of the 
sarcophagi. A further peculiarity is the narrow range of the sculptures 
as compared with the paintings. Some scenes depicted in the cata- 
combs are absent from the reliefs. This is the reverse of the usual 
order. 

The method followed by Mitius in his review of the extensive 
material with which he has to deal is, on the whole, clear and satisfac- 
tory. The paintings in the catacombs are first considered, scene by 
scene, with some remarks on their grouping at the end of the section. 
The reliefs on the sarcophagi are then treated in the same way. The 
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other Jonah pictures, on lamps, rings, etc., are disposed of more 
rapidly, a chapter for each class. 

The survey is naturally followed by two chapters treating respec- 
tively of the origin of the Jonah pictures and their significance. The 
attempts which have been repeatedly made to trace them to heathen 
models are unfavorably criticised. Whilst not denying the influence 
of heathen art to some extent, Mitius finds the origin of these pictures 
elsewhere. He regards it as highly probable that the church obtained 
the idea of Jonah as a signal example of God’s saving power from the 
liturgy of the synagogue in association with two other favorite exam- 
ples: the three youths in the furnace, and Daniel in the lions’ den. 
The idea was incorporated in the Christian liturgy, and thus became 
quickly known to all. When it had gota firm hold of the popular 
fancy, it was appropriated by art. This view has probably some truth 
in it. A Jewish origin of the early Christian conception of Jonah is 
quite possible. There can be no doubt that the worship of the church 
owes much to that of the synagogue. But it can hardly be questioned 
that the interest of the early Christians in Jonah was greatly quickened 
by the reference recorded in the gospels, if not created by it. The 
three scenes which seem to have attracted them most were Jonah’s 
peril, Jonah’s deliverance, and Jonah’s rest on the seashore, the last, as 
already observed, being an addition to the Bible story. These sym- 
bolized respectively death, the resurrection, and the rest of paradise. 

The illustrations are regretably few—only five out of one hundred 
and eighty examples—and all refer to comparatively late productions. 
As good illustrated works on the catacombs are inaccessible to many 
students, a selection of the most notable catacomb pictures would have 
added considerably to the interest of the book. We hope that future 
writings of the same kind from the scholarly pen of Mitius will be 
enriched with a larger amount of artistic decoration. 


W. TayLor SMITH. 
EXETER, ENGLAND. 


Tue DeciaNn Persecution. By. J. A. F. Grecc. Hulsean Prize 
Essay for 1896. Edinburgh and London: W. Black- 
wood & Sons, 1897. 6s. 


“Ir may well be doubted whether Christianity was ever called upon 
to endure a more damaging assault than was directed against it 
by Decius. Without sound discipline, without previous experience, 
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the church was challenged in 250 to face for the first time the con- 
centrated onset of the powers of this world: all future ages, on the 
other hand, could look back to the example of the victory, and be 
guided by the bitter experience which had written the history of that 
year of discipline in letters of blood.” 

Our author has presented a work on this somewhat obscure, but 
important period, which, while invaluable to the student, is also 
adapted to the wants of an intelligent English reader. It possesses 
two marked merits. First: Every available iota of information has 
been subjected to the most minute criticism. An intellectual danger, 
however, attends this process. As when one spends too much time in 
reading fine and blurred print, with a tallow candle, near-sightedness 
results, so the habit of minute criticism incapacitates for a broad his- 
torical view. Concentration of attention upon minutie diminishes the 
power of generalization. The biographer of Alexander Campbell 
claims that the close examination and comparison of verbal details, 
demanded in his revision of the translation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
rendered him unable to take that powerful grasp of a subject for 
which he had been so conspicuous; and that for quite a period after 
the completion of his task his pulpit efforts ceased to manifest their 
former unity and point. 

But this minute investigation is as essential to historical perfec- 
tion as a minute topographical survey to success in landscape garden- 
ing. Our author has mastered the minutize without allowing the 
minutiz to master him and suppress the power of generalization. 

In the second place: The treatise is characterized by the absence 
of rash conjecture. It is acommon habit to read one’s own presup- 
positions into a history. A gentleman, stopping a few days in one of 
our cities, and desiring to make some historical investigations con- 
nected with the locality, asked a friend if he could direct him to any- 
one likely to have the documents. ‘Go to Dr. B.,” was the answer. 
“Tf he has not the documents, he can evolve all the facts out of his 
own consciousness.” Owing to the absence of documents, the histor- 
ical writer is, at times, compelled to enter the realm of conjecture. 
Conjectures, however, need not be random guesses. The conjecture 
may be such a perfect explanation of all the circumstances as to carry 
an absolute conviction of its truth. 

We commend the work to the general reader and tothe student as com- 
bining critical scholarship with a comprehensive grasp of the situation. 


HAMILTON, N. Y. W. H. Maynarp. 
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Diz QUELLEN ZUR GESCHICHTE PRISCILLIANS. Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Licentiaten der 
Theologie. Von Jonannes DigEriIcH, CanpD.THEOL. Bres- 
lau: Druck der Breslauer Genossenschafts-Buchdruckerei, 
Ursulinerstr. No. 1, 1897. Pp. 44. M. 0.80. 

Tue name of Priscillian will always awaken melancholy interest. 
He was the first man ever put to death by the Christian church on the 
charge of heresy. Many so-called heretics had lost their lives by the 
violence of Christian mobs, and many had been banished by the 
emperors ; but the church, as an organization wielding the sword of 
civil authority, did not venture legally to execute any heretics till 385, 
when Priscillian and some of his followers suffered martyrdom. It is sig- 
nificant that both the prosecutors and the victims in this instance were 
Spaniards, and we may see in it a foreshadowing of many similar events 
which were destined to make Spain a shuddering and a byword. 
Moreover, the decree under which the victims were prosecuted had 
been made by a Spanish emperor, and the sentence was pronounced 
by another Spanish emperor. Priscillian confessed all the heresies 
and immoralities with which he was charged; but he did so under tor- 
ture, and his confession cannot be used against him by the historian. 
In Wiirzburg there is a manuscript containing various documents from 
Priscillianist writers, and among them are three statements from Priscil- 
lian himself. This manuscript Dierich uses in his dissertation, testing 
it critically in various ways and finding it accurate at every point. On 
the basis of this investigation, he maintains that Priscillian was ortho- 
dox. The crime of the unhappy man was that he held informal meet- 
ings with his people, and that he encouraged the laity to take part in 
the exercises, women as well as men. He was also unduly inclined to 
asceticism. The democratic character of his work and the rigor of his 
life, which was misinterpreted as a pretense, brought upon him sus- 
picion, persecution, and death. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue AGE oF CHARLEMAGNE. By CHARLES L.WELts. New York: 
Christian Literature Co., 1898. Pp. 500. $2, net. 


By the age of Charlemagne is usually understood the pivotal 
period between the seventh and the tenth™centuries—two bright and 
stirring centuries between two dark ones. 

It has been said that “the age of Charles the Great is more cele- 
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brated than known, and the founder of the new Romano-Germanic 
empire has found more panegyrists than historians.” However this 
may be, the subject, like all great subjects, will never be exhausted, 
and, excellent as the work of any decade may be, the changed con- 
ditions and new lights of the next decade are sure to clarify the old 
subject and require new adjustments. No apology is, therefore, neces- 
sary when any student, after careful and protracted study, chooses to 
impress his individuality upon the results of his work and give them 
to the world. 

Mr. Wells proposed to be, not a panegyrist, but a historian. He 
has, consequently, in most of the points chosen for elucidation, made 
himself familiar with the original sources, and with the literature on 
the period down to modern times. Naturally he has derived much 
benefit from Mombert’s standard work on Charles the Great. The 
result was that he found himself in a right position properly to inter- 
pret his material. 

While he says that he has put the main stress on the political side 
of the subject, it can be truthfully said that his treatment of the reli- 
gious and educational sides is very satisfactory, so that his book will be 
of great service to the church historian. For instance, his extensive 
treatment of the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals will be especially welcome. 
But political, ecclesiastical, and intellectual elements are so blended in 
this period that no discussion is possible without giving large attention 
to them all. 

It was the purpose of the author to let the sources speak for them- 
selves. The reader will, therefore, be prepared to find numerous and 
lengthy quotations all through the volume. The selections seem to 
have been judiciously made, and so he has secured, not only greater 
vividness, but, what is more important, greater accuracy. 

We regard this book as one of the best, if not the best, in the 


uneven series of which it forms a part. J. W. MoncrieF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


MarTIN LUTHER IN KULTURGESCHICHTLICHER DARSTELLUNG. Von 
ARNOLD E. Bercer. Zweiter Teil. Erste Halfte, 1525- 
1532. Berlin: Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1898. Pp. xiv+299. 
M. 2.40; bound, M. 3.80. 


In this first part of his second volume Berger has been very suc- 
cessful in carrying out his original design of showing Luther’s rela- 
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tionship to the common culture of his day. He first takes up the 
weakening of the Reformation forces through the differing territorial 
and social conditions under which they existed, showing Luther’s con- 
nection with the German conditions. Then, in a short chapter, he 
considers the relationship between Luther and Zwingli. This is in 
some respects the most unsatisfactory part of his volume. The key to 
his treatment of these two great reformers may be found in the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘Luther’s religion was of a thoroughly individualistic, 
Zwingli’s of a socialistic type” (p. 33). This difference he tries to 
trace to a difference in social environment, but in making good this 
distinction, and in establishing its historical origin, he has no little 
difficulty. 

In the third chapter Berger takes up the sacramentarian contro- 
versy. He looks upon this dispute as inevitable. ‘That it caused 
them to forget completely,” he says, “the common ground on which 
both disputants stood, and raised the division into a more passionate 
separation than the facts seemed to warrant, was less grounded in the 
nature of the controversy itself than in the strong individuality of the 
opponents, and so it came about that neither of them had any under- 
standing of the exegetical and dogmatical foundation of the other” 
(p. 90). There is great justice in Berger’s position on this matter, and 
the advantage of a history of theological disputes by a historian of lit- 
erature here becomes apparent. Luther and Zwingli had different 
practical and social problems to contend with, and no doubt this is 
the reason they drifted apart. Even the theological historian must be 
impressed with the fact that in this matter it is not Luther who is 
speaking, but certain conditions and consequences of the Reformation, 
which the man who once had cared only for the truth, regardless of 
consequences, had not foreseen, and now feared. If at any time in his 
life the great German reformer can be explained and accounted for in 
the circumstances of his time (and this is the object of Berger’s work), 
it is right here. 

The fourth chapter is on the division of the church. Here our 
author takes up three topics, namely, (2) “The Reformation as a Fac- 
tor in European Politics,” (4) ‘The Division of the Reformation Inter- 
ests,” and (c) “The Entrance of the Reformation on its Churchly 
Epoch.” Here he is on his favorite ground, and has many very suggest- 
ive passages in his book. He has carried on very successfully the labors 
of Kolde, and no book we have ever seen has brought out so clearly 
the relationship between the religious and the social and economical 
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problems of the Reformation period. We shall await with interest the 
appearance of the second half of this volume, which is to be on “ Luther 


” 
and the German Culture. Geonce H. Fenais. 


TARRYTOWN, N., Y. 


GESCHICHTE DES KO6ONIGREICHS JERUSALEM (II00-I1291). Von 
REINHOLD ROHRICHT. Innsbruck: Verlag der Wagner’- 
schen Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1898. Pp. xxviii+1105. 
M. 30. 

CERTAINLY no one else is so well qualified to write the history of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem as Herr Réhricht. For many years it has been 
his hobby. Numerous books, pamphlets, and articles from his pen, 
and especially the “‘ Regesta”’ of the kingdom, which he published in 
1893, have given ample proof of his mastery of the subject. His dili- 
gence and perseverance have been remarkable, burdened as he has 
been with the duties of a Gymnasiallehrer. He complains, too, that 
not all the sources were within his reach ; but it can be safely asserted 
that his work will need little revision, so thorough is his acquaintance 
with the sources at hand and so careful has been his use of them. 

The headings of the chapters are somewhat unsatisfactory, being 
simply the dates of the period covered in the chapter, but the author 
has in part atoned for this by prefixing to the book a full table of con- 
tents and adding three adequate indexes. If anything is lacking to 
the book, it is, perhaps, a chapter or two on the life, manners, and cus- 
toms of the kingdom. Innumerable details bearing on this subject 
are, of course, scattered throughout the book ; but a subject so unique 
and interesting might well have found separate treatment, to the great 
advantage of the whole work. Herr Réhricht has followed out in all 
its details the political life of the crusading states and has thereby 
laid bare all the petty meannesses, selfishness, jealousy, corruption, 
and short-sighted policy of their rulers. He has shown that, although 
their position was a difficult one, placed as they were among their 
political and religious enemies, the Christians in the East really 
brought their fate upon themselves. They followed no wise and well- 
defined policy steadily, but led a hand-to-mouth existence, with little 
or no understanding of the larger political and social problems press- 
ing upon them, the proper solution of which would have prolonged 
their existence. They had no common cause, but each princelet 
sought his own interests, often at the expense of a neighboring princi- 
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pality. There was no unity in the history of these crusading states, 
so Herr Réhricht was compelled to cast his work in the unpleasant 
form of a chronicle, which makes a consecutive narrative impossible. 


OLIVER J. THATCHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


L’Erat et Les Eciises EN Prusse sous FrEDERIC-GUILLAUME 
I* (1713-1740). Par Georces Pariset, Docteur des let- 
tres, Chargé de Cours a la Faculté des lettres de l’Université 
de Nancy. Paris: Armand Colin & C*, 5, rue de Meziéres; 
1898. Pp. xx+ 989. 

SINCE the war of 1870 the French have shown a tendency to study 
the history and institutions of Germany with diligence. This book is 
one of many evidences of their desire to understand their great neigh- 
bor more perfectly. The author was attracted to his subject also by 
his interest in the problems presented by the relations of church and 
state. These problems, he says, are for the nineteenth century what 
those of investiture were for the Middle Ages. They were exhibited in 
all their complexity under Frederick William I, whose domineering 
disposition and great administrative ability combined to make him 
the head of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, in fact as well 
as in theory, and also to pay attention to the Catholics, the Mora- 
vians, the Jews, and other denominations in his dominions. M. 
Pariset does not attempt to solve these problems. He holds that they 
cannot be solved till we are better acquainted with the facts which 
illustrate them, and he undertakes nothing more than a presentation 
of some of the facts gathered from the history of a small territory and 
of a limited period of time. 

His book is in many ways remarkable. He leaves no aspect of his 
subject unconsidered. He discusses with much insight and discrimi- 
nation the power of the Prussian state over the Prussian church ; the 
constitution of the church itself; the relation of the church as an 
organization to the people, and the means by which it ministered to 
them in spiritual and temporal things ; the religious life of the people, 
including their superstitions; and, last of all, the dissenters and for- 
eigners in their contact with the established church. Each of these 
subjects is examined on every side, and is illustrated by anecdotes and 
biographical sketches. Many diagrams and statistical tables are scat- 
tered through the book, presenting a multitude of facts in a manner 
which reveals their significance to us at a glance. 
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One might expect to find in so large a book devoted to a subject 
so narrowly circumscribed a certain expansion in concession to popu- 
lar taste. On the contrary, M. Pariset has found it necessary to con- 
dense his too abundant materials. Observing this, one might expect 
to find a certain dryness. On the contrary, the pages are full of 
interest and charm. Observing this, one might expect to find romance 
instead of history. On the contrary, the author has adhered rigidly to 
his facts. He combines the thoroughness of the German with the 
Frenchman’s love of analysis, of proportion, and of clear exposition. 
A partial bibliography of books and documents employed embraces 
about five hundred titles. More than two hundred of these represent 
biographies of Prussian clergymen of the period under review, which 
M. Pariset read in order to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
inner life of the church. 

One cannot help wishing, after all, that M. Pariset had chosen 
some other subject. The reign of Frederick William I was not a great 
period in the history of the state or of the church. ‘The eminent abili- 
ties of M. Pariset as a historian are needed in fields of far greater 


sapersanes. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CarpDINAL ManninG. From the French of F. DE PRESSENSE. 
By E. Incatt London: William Heinemann; St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder, 1898. Pp. 220. $1.25. 

PurcELL’s Life of Cardinal Manning was an authorized biography 
by a Catholic writer, and yet, by direct charges and still more damag- 
ing insinuations, it constituted an arraignment of the most severe sort 
against the great prelate. The present work, by a Protestant, de 
Pressensé, son of the great historian of that name, is a defense of the 
character and memory of the cardinal against charges of his chosen 
Catholic biographer. The most rigid Protestant need not desire to 
see Purcell’s estimate of Manning prevail, except in so far as it is the 
truth, but it is not necessary that the defense should carry with it the 
abandonment of the essential ground of Protestantism. The author 
repeatedly speaks of the pope as the “‘vicar of Christ;”’ of Rome as 
“the capital of Christianity ;” of Catholics as “the faithful.” In the 
chapter on Manning’s Protestant years, Catholicism is referred to as 
“the truth to which he afterward yielded submission.” There is never 
a shade of disapproval in speaking of the most extravagant claims of 
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Romanism. The reader charitably assumes that this arises from a 
desire to give a perfectly colorless narrative, in which the author’s own 
position shall not be apparent, until one finds him speaking of “the 
leprosy of Nonconformity,” and openly condemning Anglicanism as 
an illogical and inconsistent middle position. The book must be con- 
sidered as a thoroughly polemic work, written for the express purpose 
of antagonizing Purcell’s position, and burning incense before the 


shrine of the cardinal. WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Story oF GLADSTONE’s LiFe. By Justin McCartuy. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. 436. $6. 

Tuts book should not be judged by the ordinary standards for 
estimating biography, for it is exactly what the title indicates—the 
story of Gladstone’s life. 

That the work appeared before the death of the illustrious subject 
has but little significance, for the parliamentary life of Mr. Gladstone 
had ended, and it is the marvelous influence that he held over the 
House of Commons which is McCarthy’s theme. 

The opening sentence of the first chapter contains the chief thought 
of the whole book, and this the writer illustrates by incident and remi- 
niscence to the continuous delectation of the reader: “I think I may 
take it for granted that Mr. Gladstone is the greatest English states- 
man who has appeared during the reign of Queen Victoria.” 

Mr. Gladstone began his career as a Tory and ended as a Liberal, 
if not a Radical. The way in which all England conformed to the 
evolution of one man is shown in the many reform movements 
championed by Gladstone, and especially in the repeal of the so-called 
“taxes on education.” The removal of the tax on paper would 
reduce the rich man’s six-penny newspaper to a price within the reach 
of the laborer. The House of Lords obstructed the measure for one 
session. ‘ But the country had full faith in Mr. Gladstone’s determina- 
tion, and it was quite certain that the peers would not resist him for 
very long.” The next session saw Mr. Gladstone’s scheme passed into 
law. The House of Lords thus said in effect: ‘Well, if Mr. Glad- 
stone and the House of Commons want this iniquitous measure, of 
course they must have it—we must only let them ruin the country, 
and make no further work about it.” 

The story of the life of a man whose work is useful to the world 
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should be written by a friend and admirer. The critically prepared 
biography has its purpose, and its place in historical literature, but 
that purpose differs greatly from that of the loving friend who chron- 
icles the triumphs and influence of a great man. 

Mr. McCarthy, in writing what has plainly been a joyous task, has 
given to the world a book which for style and matter will equal the 
best of his other books, and will profit and fascinate all its readers. 


Gro. E. FELLOws. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ZuR FRAGE NACH DEM URSPRUNG DES GNosTIzIsMUS. Von WIL- 
HELM Awz, Licentiat der Theologie (== Bd. XV, Heft. 4, of 
Texte und Untersuchungen. Edited by O. von Gebhardt and 
A. Harnack). Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1897. Pp. 112. M. 3.50. 

THIs essay sets itself to establish two things: first, that the central, 
the fundamental doctrine of early gnosticism was the ascent of the 
soul from this world through seven planetary heavens ruled by hostile 
archons, till it reached an eighth heaven where God dwells ; and, second, 
that this early gnosticism sprang from the religion of Babylon under a 
certain side influence from Persia. Most critics are now agreed that 
oriental elements were prominent in the beginnings of gnosticism, and 
that its tendency was practical rather than speculative. Kessler, in his 
book on Guosis und altbabyl. Religion (1882), concluded that gnosti- 
cism had its origin in the old Babylonian religion ; and Brandt, in his 
Mandaische Religion (1889), pointed out the resemblance between the 
doctrines of the ‘ Christians of St. John” and early gnosticism. Anz 
follows the same line of inquiry, with special reference to the cen- 
tral doctrine of gnosticism, which he finds in the later Babylonian 
belief, and in a special manifestation of it which took the form of free 
will and knowledge in reaction against the fatalism of astrology. 
Knowledge was the way of salvation by which man pressed through 
the seven hostile planetary heavens to the world of light, happiness, 
and God. The moral living built on knowledge, whether of an ascetic 
or an epicurean type, started from the point of view that man thereby 
gains deliverance from the fatalistic rulers of the world, and makes 
himself worthy and certain of divine help in the ascent of the soul. 
Such a religion of deliverance, with its pessimistic view of life and 
its longing after higher existence, met with a ready response in the 
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ancient world, though as it spread upon Hellenic-Christian soil it 
necessarily lost its original character. The power of the stars was 
thrust aside by the problems of mind and matter, law and grace. The 
seven world-powers melted into one demiurge ; and the way of life 
through mysteries was succeeded by the self-deliverance of the sage. 
Anz finds the central doctrine especially reproduced in the Ophites, the 
earliest Christian gnostics; for they were not inclined toward Greek 
speculation, and were anti-Jewish. Here it ran its natural course of 
“ mysteriosophy,” till it ended in the absurdities of “ Pistis-Sophia,” 
and the first and second books of “Jeu,” which were never intended 
to be put in practice. He finds, though less clearly, the same doctrine 
in the schools of Valentine and other gnostics. 

Much interesting material is collected to show that the Babylonian 
religion existed when gnosticism appeared; that it alone gave the 
peculiar doctrine of planet powers alluded to; that magic, so presup- 
posed in this system, had its home in Chaldea, and that the only two 
systems outside Christian gnosticism which show the doctrine of “the 
ascent of the soul through the seven planetary kingdoms” are those 
of the Mandean religion and the Mithras mysteries, both of which 
were under Babylonian influences. The tower of Babel, with its seven 
towers, one above another, and a temple tower above all, was really the 
symbol and model of early gnosticism. It is “a metaphysical repro- 
duction of the tower of Babel.” How this central doctrine arose in 
Babylon Anz can answer only hypothetically ; but that it was the cen- 
tral doctrine, and that it arose in Babylon, he thinks he has proved. 

This is an interesting, carefully written, scholarly essay ; and really 
opens the way for fresh inquiry into a very complicated question. The 
author makes his contention very probable; we hardly feel that he has 
put it beyond question. The fact that Celsus, who is our authority for 
the “central doctrine” in Mithras worship, refers it to Greek and Per- 
sian sources; the impossibility of tracing any historic connection 
between the Ophites and Babylonia; the silence of early writers on 
gnosticism respecting the “ascent of the soul” as a cardinal doctrine of 
this system, with the further fact that it is the latest forms of gnosticism 
which present the eschatological mysteries of soul-ascent; finally, the 
mixture of Jewish thought about “seven heavens” and similar ideas in 
the earliest Ophite gnosticism—all lead us to hesitate in receiving a 
theory, based so largely on mere similarity of views on one point, in 
such avast collection of thoughts as are comprehended under gnosticism. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. H. M. Scott. 
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Das TAUFSYMBOLUM DER ALTEN KiIRCHE nach Ursprung und 
Entwicklung. Von Dr. BERNHARD D6rRHOLT, Privatdocent 
an der Akademie zu Minster. Erster Teil: Geschichte der 
Symbolforschung. Paderborn: Druck und Verlag von Ferdi- 
nand Schéningh, 1898. Pp. viii+ 161. M. 3. 


In symbolics there is no more interesting document than that 
creed of uncertain origin and many names: the symdolum, the symbo- 
lum minus, the symbolum apostolicum, or apostolorum, the apostolicum, 
and, at least in western Christendom, the Zaufsymdolum. Upon this 
creed Dr. Dérholt, whose Catholic orthodoxy is beyond suspicion, is 
preparing a work. The first part is before us. It is a “ History of 
Creed-Research,” a descriptive catalogue of those writings which have 
discussed the apostles’ creed. A larger and more important part, con- 
taining “A History of the Creed” itself, is to follow. 

The moderation which characterizes the work is seen in the title, 
where for the apparently question-begging term “ apostles’ creed ”’ is 
substituted the less assumptive “ Taufsymbolum.” Yet even by this 
considerate selection titular neutrality is not attained, for there are 
many who would deny that the Romish “ Taufsymbolum” was that 
“der alten Kirche.’’* 

The period covered by this book does not extend farther back 
than the Italian Renaissance. The creed, though called “ apostles’,” 
had an interval of seven centuries between its eponymi and its first 
extant appearance. That appearance it made in the pages of one 
Pirmin, a monk good at the trowel, but poor at the pen. It was 
declared by him to be acollaboration of the apostles and ‘sherefore 
called ‘‘symbolum.” His story was for a further seven hundred years 
so firmly accepted that even the greatest schoolman dared not hint 
hesitancy of faith by a stronger qualificatory clause than sicut tradunt 
auctores. Then came Valla. Among the many opinions which he 
attacked was this Pirminian story. In the shock of his assault began : 
that credal literature to which this book is devoted. 

Our author classifies his material under three periods. His first, 
that of Andahnung or “ preparation,” extends from Valla (about 1450) 
to Vossius and Usher (about 1650). It gave us pleasure to see the 
notice bestowed upon the often overlooked Bishop Reynold Pecock. 
Perhaps, as Dr. Dérholt says, his influence in the creed controversy 

t [See on the apostles’ creed the article by PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT in the 


Biblical World, September, 1898, pp. 153-61, entitled, “‘The Apostles’ Creed Revised 
by the Teaching of Jesus.”— THE EpiTors. ] 
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died with him. Yet his Donet and Repressor, written in the people’s 
tongue, became a part of that ante-Reformation literature of England 
which did so much to make the movement in that country “broad- 
based upon a people’s will.” We were impressed with our author’s 
attitude to the Catechismus Romanus ex Decreto Concilit Tridentini. 
This document teaches Rufin’s and Pirmin’s legend concerning the 
apostolic manufacture of the creed. We need not believe it on that 
account, says Dr. Dérholt, for no statement demands acceptance from 
being in the catechism. Its authority arises solely from “the sources 
of religious truth— Scripture, tradition, and ecclesiastical decisions. 
The creed-legend is not of apostolical tradition, and therefore does 
not belong to the content of Catholic faith.” 

Our author with a too great complaisance designates his second 
period —from Vossius and Usher (about 1650) to Lessing (about 
1778)—as that of Wissenschaft. Wissenschaft forsooth! It was an 
age of library dwellers whose eyes, accustomed only to ancient tomes, 
were purblind to the clear light that shone outside of stained glass 
and cobwebbed clerstories —an age of giants in acquisition, but man- 
nikins in originality. Vossius at its outset presents the usual Protestant 
arguments against the historical apostolicity of the creed. He is 
replied to by an Augustinian and a Franciscan. Thus begins a sort 
of theological tennis play. It is well set forth in these pages. The 
same argumentative “balls” are served, the same logical rackets 
“receive” and “‘ discharge” them. Usher makes an antiquarian find, 
and Du Pin, the Catholic, breaks the monotony a little by taking the 
Protestant side and drawing into the fray a Benedictine. But so 
tiresomely iterative becomes the controversy that Immanuel Walch, in 
his Antiguitates Symbolica, though it lay within his scope, declines to 
engage in it me nauseam — moveam. . 

Lessing, in his Anf-Goeze controversy, presented the suggestion 
that the apostles’ creed might be an after-expression of an oral regu/a 
fidei which existed in the church before the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. With this hint our author considers his third period —that of 
methodical research on a critical basis—to begin. He regards the 
Lessing hypothesis as its dominant influence. It molded thought in 
Germany. It influenced the Norwegian Caspari to his valuable 
researches. In England it made possible the works of Ffoulkes, 
Lumby, Swainson, and Hort. Our author holds that the creed ques- 
tion “will more strongly and loudly than ever demand a solution ;” 
but finds in the researches of Harnack, Kattenbusch, and Zahn, who 
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have placed the date of the “old Romish symbol” before the middle 
of the second century, a reason for hope. 

Dr. Dérholt has our thanks for an interesting and informing 
volume. The research is extensive and, we judge, accurate. The 
material is given with just enough fulness to convey each author’s 
principal contention. While in itself,the present work is thus valu- 
able, it will, we trust, be much more valuable when it becomes a part 
of that treatise upon the whole subject for which it has done much to 


make us desirous. ROBERT KERR ECCLES. 


BOWLING GREEN, O. 


APOLOGIE DU CHRISTIANISME. Par ALoys BERTHOUD, Professeur 
a l’école de théologie de l’oratoire, Genéve. Lausanne: 
Georges Bridel & C*, 1898. Pp. x +663. Fr. 10. 

Tuis work, like Bovon’s Dogmatigue (reviewed in this JOURNAL, 
Vol. I, pp. 1082 ff.), is a product of contemporary Swiss Protestantism, 
and exhibits much of the same breadth of spirit which characterized 
that. It is, however, unlike that work in being an almost pure product 
of French thinking. But little acquaintance with the course of Ger- 
man thought is manifested upon its pages, and scarcely a reference 
is made to any German writer. But the book is not to be condemned 
hastily for such a fact. It is not an ignorant or a careless book. It 
takes a broad range and discusses the subject thoroughly. It is thus a 
proof of the common diffusion of certain great bodies of thought, both 
in opposition to Christianity and in defense of it, which are found in 
every land and meet everyone who deals with religion either in a prac- 
tical or a theoretical way. 

The discussion is divided into three parts, the first treating of 
Christianity and the human soul, or the moral necessity of the Chris- 
tian fact; the second, of Christianity and science, or the possibility of 
the Christian fact; the third, of Christianity and history, or the reality 
of the Christian fact. This division makes it evident at once that the 
line of defense of Christianity is to follow the universal modern tend- 
ency among those who are now most successful at apologetics, and to 
emphasize the worth of Christianity in itself and its dignity as one of 
the great forces of the world. The treatment is full and good, with- 
out being striking or specially original. The style lacks the simplicity 
and directness in which the French generally excel, being somewhat 
involved, so as to render it difficult to get immediately at the thought 
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of the writer. As a whole, the work is eminently respectable, without 
deserving the epithet of great; but, were there not so many other 
manuals of apologetics, possessed of the same excellencies as this, it 
would be impossible to withhold from it the more flattering designa- 
tion. 

In the introduction, Christianity is defined as “the religion 
which has for its object the person and work of Jesus Christ.” “The 
intervention of God in Christ for the elevation of fallen humanity, 
such is, in two words, the gospel.” Though he expressly distinguishes 
between Christianity and confessional dogmatics, our author takes his 
stand with what would be called in this country evangelical orthodoxy, 
and maintains it to the end. The first part is divided into three books, 
of which the first discusses “the needs of the human soul.” The 
“religious sentiment,” its reality and normal character, are defended, 
particularly against Spencer. Then the postulates of the conscience, 
particularly its affirmation of “the absolute supremacy of the moral 
world,” are developed. ‘Man cannot gain union with God except by 
the path of obedience to duty.” Hence the knowledge of sin, the 
reality and profound significance of which are ably defended against 
every form of palliation. Hence “the necessity of redemption.” A 
chapter follows upon “the rights of the heart.” 

These ultimate needs of the soul must be satisfied, and a second 
book is devoted to the investigation of the heathen religions, to see 
whether they are capable of performing the task. They are reviewed 
as to their teachings upon the idea of God, the problem of evil, and 
the belief in a future life. The section upon the idea of God is one 
of the most valuable in the book. Berthoud exposes the errors of the 
method which seeks to explain the most primitive condition of men by 
the help of the savages of our own day, whom he rightly denominates 
“degenerate peoples.” ‘ Monotheism was a revelation of the religious 
life, a conscious, heroic return to the primitive intuition of the divine 
spirit.” The deficiencies of the heathen conception of God, even of 
the most elevated, are exposed with a fine and careful analysis. Egypt 
sunk into prevailing polytheism because “the supreme God was there 
conceived, not as a living and concrete reality, but as an incompre- 
hensible abstraction.” Aristotle’s God produces the world without 
knowing it and without willing it. Plato still lingered in the bonds 
of polytheism, his supreme God was neither the creator nor infinite, 
his religion totally unfitted to become a popular religion. 

When the inadequacy of the heathen religions has thus been exhib- 
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ited, the third book can now proceed to show how Christianity does 
actually meet the needs of the soul. It delineates “the God of the 
Bible,” exhibited by the incarnation as a God of love, the way of 
“salvation by faith,” and “the consolations of the gospel.’’ There is 
nothing here specially to remark, except to note the true evangelical 
tone of the whole. 

The second part now takes up the “possibility” of Christianity. 
In three books are successively handled the theory of knowledge, the 
Christian conception of the universe, and the supernatural. In antag- 
onism to positivism, a place is vindicated for the moral consciousness, 
which is made the organ of religious knowledge. Mystery exists in 
religion to preserve our moral liberty. Christian certainty rests ulti- 
mately upon the revelation by himself of God to the human spirit. 
Then there must come the experience of salvation, through the chan- 
nels of which knowledge of God and of divine realities will enter. In 
this Berthoud accords with Frank of Erlangen. 

In pursuing the second subhead, the author treats of the relations 
of the Bible and science, and comes to the usual conclusion among 
evangelicals of our day that these two come at the facts of the world 
from an altogether different point of departure, the Bible being con- 
cerned with their religious significance alone. ‘‘The problem of 
origins” leads to a discussion of “evolution,” in respect to which 
the position taken is quite conservative. The plain fact of a gap 
in the evolution between the inanimate and the animate worlds is 
made to reinforce the strict creation of man. One feels in this dis- 
cussion the limitations which European theologians have put upon 
themselves by their general inattention to natural science. The Chris- 
tian conception of the universe is, finally, said to culminate in a 
“geocentric” view, which makes this earth, as the scene of the redemp- 
tion, of infinite value for the entire universe. 

The last book in this part, taking up the supernatural, vindicates by 
the usual arguments drawn from the personality of God and from the 
specific Christian experiences the possibility and the reality of the 
supernatural, including a stout defense of miracles. An interesting 
portion of this discussion is the section upon hypnotism, and allied 
phenomena, in which the morbid character of most of them is main- 
tained, quite in agreement with Podmore’s discussion of the results 
arrived at by the Society for Psychical Research. 

The third part, discussing Christianity and history, is divided into 
three books, dealing with the history of Israel, the life of Jesus, and 
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the course of events since the conversion of Paul to our own day. I 
take time to note only the attempt made in the first book to arrive at 
an estimate of the true value of the higher criticism and its relation 
to the materials of dogmatics and apology. The question here is 
declared to be whether the biblical history, taken as a whole, is true. 
An antithesis exists between the results of the criticism and of the 
study of archeology. While the former puts the date of the writings 
late and tends to rob them of their reliability, the latter is declaring 
more and more that their history is correct. Emphasizing, now, the 
consideration that lateness of composition does not necessarily destroy 
historic credibility, Berthoud tests the history of the book by what we 
know of other sources of history in Egypt, Assyria, and elsewhere. 
The result is the conformity to history of the tenth of Genesis, and 
of the story of Joseph, of the Exodus, and of the history of the Kings. 
With these main central points confirmed, the moral sincerity of the 
book, recording the faults of its chosen heroes and condemning them, 
is taken as sufficient proof of the total historic trustworthiness, mere 
details and minutiz aside. 

Thus the course of the apologetic argument is brought to its end. 
No one will read the book without profit, and a repeated study will 
increase the reader’s respect for its fulness and worth. 


FRANK HvuGH FOsTER. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


DAS CHRISTLICHE PERSONLICHKEITSIDEAL, oder der Kern der 
christlichen Ethik auf psychologischer Grundlage. Ein 
Versuch von PFARRER ERNST KRETSCHMER. Leipzig: Dérff- 
ling und Franke, 1897. Pp. 96. M. 1.60. 


THIS essay presents in a very succinct form the essential features of 
Christian ethics. The author attempts to discover the fundamental 
law of character as contained in the Old and New Testaments, and, at 
the same time, to give a psychological analysis of its constructive 
factors. He marks out the limits of duty to God, neighbor, self, and 
nature, and within this outermost circle he clearly outlines the specific 
content of Christian life. 

He says the highest good of the Christian is God. This implies 
that likeness to the Father is the goal of all moral striving. This is 
not a mere objective standard or law of conduct, but has had a perfect 
realization in the Son of Man. Such perfection is accomplished in the 
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believer through Christ by the Holy Spirit. The writings of prophets 
and apostles are helpful in forming this ideal of life, but the words of 
Jesus as recorded in the four gospels are final authority. 

The author’s psychological discussion is exceedingly brief, consid- 
ering the weight given to his conclusions at this point. The nature of 
sentiment (Gesinnung), and the two fundamental moral and religious 
sentiments, respect and love, are, however, somewhat clearly set forth. 
Sentiment is a condition of the soul which rises into consciousness 
under some special stimulus. This aspect of mind is closely akin 
to feeling and will, and is referred to in Scripture as the heart of 
man. Respect, which through esteem and veneration culminates into 
reverence, is a feeling of worth. Love also is a feeling of worth, but 
is distinguished from respect by the personal interest which character- 
izes it. The feeling of respect for another leads to a conviction which 
becomes the very core of faith. The feeling of love is associated with 
reliance upon another for some element of welfare. Here respect and 
love meet, and are sealed by the crowning sentiment of trust. 

The motive and coérdinating principle of Christian character is a 
due appreciation of God’s worthfulness, which constitutes the essential 
nature of reverence and love for him. This is the truth as taught in 
the words and life of our Lord. All the positive virtues which are 
expressed in worship, care for the well-being of others, proper use of 
one’s own powers of mind and body, and right conduct toward the 
lower creation, spring from this one source. Not only is this the tap- 
root of virtue, but it supplies also the means for correcting all tendency 
to abuse of one’s powers. One of the best portions of this discussion 
is the section entitled “Verhaltnis zur eigenen Person.” True self- 
love, which leads to self-preservation, grows out of the estimate formed 
concerning the soul in the light which comes from Christ. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, ELIPHALET A. READ. 
Michigan. 


Tue Crericat LiFe: A Series of Letters to Ministers. By JOHN 
Watson, D.D., ProrEssor Marcus Dons, D.D., Principat T. 
C. Epwarps, D.D., PRoFEssor JAMES Denney, D.D., T. H. 
Dar.ow, M.A., T. G. SELBy, W. RoBErtson NIco.i, LL.D., 
J. T. Sroppart. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898. 


ALTHOUGH the authors of these letters are named on the title page, 
in the volume the names are not attached to the letters; each author 
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writes under a mom de plume. Each letter also is addressed to an 
imaginary person who stands as a type of many. Men in real life 
evidently suggested the portraits which are so skilfully drawn. In 
these admirable letters many a pastor will find his difficulties discussed, 
and the remedies for them pointed out, or his faults, of which he may 
have been unconscious, uncovered and held up before his eyes, so that 
he will feel how vastly important it is that they should be corrected. 

The following are some of the themes treated: “To a minister 
who finds that some of his most attractive young men are skeptical ;” 
“To a young minister who is given to anecdotage in the pulpit ;” “To 
a minister whose sermons last an hour;” “To a minister who regards 
himself as a prophet of criticism ;” “Toa minister who has studied 
in Germany ;” “To a divinity student.” These six topics are a fair 
specimen of the twenty which are discussed in this volume. Some of 
the letters are keen satire, in which the faults and foibles of the minis- 
try are hit off with rare humor. Others, written in a serious vein, treat 
with discrimination and suggestiveness some subjects pertaining to the 
habits and inner life of the clergy which are seldom mentioned in trea- 
tises on pastoral theology. 

We find here and there an ambitious sentence, but, as a whole, the 
style of these letters is simple, clear, bright, and forceful. Books like 
this are a boon. We can heartily commend this volume to all in the 
ministry and to all students for the ministry. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue New Puritanism: Papers by Lyman Abbott, Amory H. 
Bradford, Charles A. Berry, George H. Gordon, Washing- 
ton Gladden, during the semi-centennial celebration of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1847-97. With introduction 
by Rosstrer W. Raymonp. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, 1898. Pp. 275. $1. 

In writing the history, whether political or religious, of the United 
States during the last fifty years, account must be made of Plymouth 
Church ; and the records of its semi-centennial jubilee contained in 
this attractive volume have more thana local interest. The “ historical 
paper” commonly prepared for such occasions is wanting ; but the 
material it should contain is found, in part,in Mr. Raymond’s “ Intro- 
duction,” and in Dr. Abbott’s sermon, “ The New Puritanism,” preached 
on the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Beecher’s first sermon in Brooklyn. 
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Dr. Abbott depicts in a rapid historical survey the Old Puritanism 
which was dominant when that famous ministry began in 1847, the 
attitude of the evangelical Christianity of that day toward the anti- 
slavery movement, and the New Puritanism with which Plymouth 
Church and its eloquent preacher speedily became identified. Mr. 
Raymond calls attention with pardonable satisfaction to the mainte- 
nance in undiminished vigor of the social and spiritual life of the church 
during the ten years that have elapsed since the death of its illustrious 
founder, and to the evidence thereby offered that Mr. Beecher was a 
successful organizer and a devoted pastor, as well as a great preacher. 

Dr. Abbott has scanty praise for the Old Puritanism. It developed 
in men a deep sense of sinfulness, but this feeling was somewhat mor- 
bid. Ittaught a reverence for God, but its reverence had more of fear 
than of love. Its revivals were emotional, rather than ethical. The 
Congregational churches which adhered to the theology of Edwards 
contributed little or nothing to the temperance or the anti-slavery 
movements. This fatalistic religion, with its denial of free will and its 
doctrine of election, created a reaction whose most important manifesta- 
tion is found in the revival of philosophy under Coleridge, supported by 
Erskine, Maurice, Bushnell, and others. It is the modifying influence 
of “this rational and spiritual philosophy of life” upon the Old Puritan- 


ism which has made the New Puritanism, with its teaching that man is 
free, that God is the all-loving Father, that the religious life is the life 
natural to man. 


Dr. Bradford, in his sermon on “ Puritan Principles and the Modern 
World,” has nothing to say of a New Puritanism. Puritanism, in its dis- 
tinctive principles, is today what it always has been. If it was once a 
system ofreligious bigotry and spiritual despotism, it was “‘ because its 
principles had not had time to work into life and institutions.” The best 
elements of the life of the world today are the expression of the Puritan 
spirit, and Henry Ward Beecher himself was a Puritan of the Puritans. 
This claim may be allowed if we accept first Dr. Bradford’s conception 
of Puritanism, from which all that in its history is harsh, unlovely, and 
narrow is eliminated. 

Dr. George A. Gordon discusses “The Theological Problem for 
Today,” which is, in a word, the construction of a theology founded 
upon a God for mankind, revealing himself in Jesus Christ. God 
has a Christian purpose toward humanity; and ‘‘2/ God shall succeed” 
(the italics are Dr. Gordon’s) universal salvation will be the “final result.” 
In his vision of a theology-to-come, the working out of which is the 
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present-day task of the church, a theology which shall form “an intel- 
lectual basis for the new faith, passion, and enterprise of the church of 
Christ,” Dr. Gordon discovers the supreme divinity of Christ, the 
incarnation, the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, and salvation through 
the achievement of a righteous character. If this is Universalism, it is 
at least a far richer, more positive and symmetrical teaching than 
that which has commonly gone under that name. 

Dr. Gladden, in his setting forth of the “Social Problems of the 
Future,” calls attention to the difficulties which beset all attempts to 
meet the questions of taxation, monopoly, labor organization, and 
pauperism, save by the courageous and unswerving application of the 
law of brotherhood. 

“The Church of the Future,’’ in Dr. Tucker’s definition of it, must 
stand for intellectual freedom, for social redemption, for the fearless 
use of the truth, and for the training of the social conscience. 

Dr. Charles A. Berry’s address upon “Beecher’s Influence upon 
Religious Thought in England” emphasizes the fact that Mr. Beecher 
was a great orator because he was a powerful thinker. His influence 
was not that of a pulpit rhetorician merely, reaching those only who 
came under the spell of his personal presence. In England he taught 
impressively and convincingly from the printed page. Dr. Berry 
unites with Dr. Abbott in finding the secret of Mr. Beecher’s power 
over men and his peculiar contribution to the thought of the age in 
which he lived in his vivid conception of the living presence of Christ 
in the world, the deliverer and companion of men. 

Taken altogether, Zhe Mew Puritanism is an inspiring book. 
One hears in it voices of courage and hope, summoning the church of 
Christ to larger service and to clearer vision of the truth which makes 


men free. A. K. PARKER. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


A TREATISE ON THE PREPARATION AND DELIVERY OF SERMONS. 
By Joun A. Broapus, D.D., LL.D. New (twenty-third) 
edition, edited by Epwin Cuarctes Daraoan, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
and Son, 1898. Pp. 560. $1.75. 


Tuis is the the twenty-third edition of a very popular treatise on 
homiletics. The book, as it was first written, has been before the pub- 
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lic for twenty-eight years. It has been received with such favor that it 
has passed through twenty-two editions. It has been used as a text- 
book by many theological schools in both Great Britain and the 
United States. Many Christian pastors of all denominations have 
been stimulated by its pages. Two editions of it were issued in Eng- 
land. It has been studied, in its English form, in the mission schools 
of Japan. Translated into Chinese, it has been serviceable in train- 
ing Chinese theological students. An edition in Portuguese has 
been prepared for the use of the mission schools of Brazil. No trea- 
tise on homiletics in the English tongue has probably ever been 
received with such favor. 

The present editor, Dr. Dargan, was, for nearly three years imme- 
diately preceding the death of Dr. Broadus, his associate professor of 
homiletics. Brought thus into very intimate relations with the author, 
he learned the changes that he proposed to make in a new edition of 
his treatise. Some of these Dr. Broadus committed to writing in the 
form of notes, he verbally mentioned others in repeated conversations 
with his colleague. All these alterations proposed by the author have 
been incorporated in the text of this edition, together with a few by 
the editor himself. 

We have no wish even to suggest any adverse criticism. The book 


needs no commendation; it speaks for itself by its unparalleled 
success. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A VINDICATION OF THE BULL “ AposToLic& Curi#&.”” A Letter on 
Anglican Orders. By the CaRDINAL ARCHBISHOP AND BISHOPS 
of the Province of Westminster. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. 122. Is. 

THE papal bull on Anglican orders, published recently, called 
forth, soon after its appearance, a reply from the Anglican archbishops 
of Canterbury and York. The reply has occasioned this vindication 
from the pens of some of the highest English Roman Catholic pre- 
lates. It contains little that is new. Indeed, the chief purpose of its 
writers is to set forth the argument of the bull in the clearest language, 
and thus to remove some misapprehensions. The argument of the 
bull, as of this vindication, refers almost wholly to asingle point. The 
Anglican orders are valid if the Anglican reformers, who withdrew 
from the papacy, and hence had Roman Catholic ordination, intended 
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to do, in ordaining priests and bishops, what the Roman Catholic 
church intends to do. A clergyman of the Roman Catholic church, 
in performing any ecclesiastical office, does no more than he intends 
to do, and, to make any rite valid, he must perform it with the proper 
intention. What does the Roman Catholic church intend to do in 
ordaining priests and bishops? A priest must offer sacrifices ; that is 
what his priesthood is for; a priest without authority to offer sacrifices 
is not a priest. The Roman Catholic church, in ordaining a priest, 
intends to confer on him authority to offer a real sacrifice of Christ in 
the mass, and, in order to this, to procure the transubstantiation 
of the bread and the wine of the eucharist. The mere priest can- 
not transmit this authority to others, a function limited to the bishops. 
Hence, in ordaining a bishop, the Roman Catholic church intends to 
confer on him authority to transmit the priesthood to others by the 
laying on of hands. The bishops who brought Roman Catholic ordi- 
nation with them to the Anglican church might have intended these 
things in ordaining others, and in that case the Anglican orders would 
have been valid. But it is clear that they had no such intention. 
They expressly repudiated the doctrines of transubstantiation and of 
sacrifice in the eucharist, and could not have intended to confer a real 
priesthood in ordaining to the ministry. Hence the Anglican com- 
munion has no valid priests or bishops. Such is the argument of the 
bull and of this vindication. The controversy, which is rapidly 
becoming voluminous, revolves about this single point, though inci- 
dentally including some others in its scope. This vindication is a 
writing of much dignity and courtesy, and shows a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the literature directly bearing on the subject. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Die AUFGABE DER ORGEL IM GOTTESDIENSTE, bis in das 18. Jahr- 
hundert. Geschichtlich dargelegt von GEorG RIETSCHEL, D. 
und ordentlichem Professor der Theologie und erstem Uni- 
versitatsprediger in Leipzig. Leipzig: Dirr’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1893. Pp.iv+72. M. 3. 


THE purpose of this interesting book is to demonstrate by an argu- 
ment from historic usage during the earlier days of Lutheranism that the 
true, central function of the organ in public worship is to lead and sup- 
port the congregational song. Liturgical theorists, it is stated, are 
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unanimous in assigning the organ to this duty above all others, but it is 
a fair question whether the facts of history warrant this view. Professor 
Rietschel undertakes to collate the evidence (@) from the Protestant 
Agenda of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, (4) from the pref- 
aces, etc., of singing books, (¢) from sermons about the organ or in 
commemoration of organists, and (@) from didactic handbooks designed 
for organists’ use. 

The results of the systematic study of these sources are projected 
against the background of a valuable, though very succinct, statement 
of the use of the organ in the Romish church prior to the Reforma- 
tion and during the sixteenth century. It is shown that this Romish 
use had already developed into three distinct forms—the independ- 
ent prelude to the mass or other service, the accompaniment of single 
choir pieces, and, sometimes, a peculiar playing of the organ in the 
place of a ritual choir exercise or in antiphony with it. Evidence is 
adduced to show that the early reformers, from Luther onward, were 
compelled to regard the emphasis thus placed on the concertizing 
possibilities of the organ as objectionable, particularly when contrasted 
with the new liturgical prominence which they were giving to the 
direct outpouring of the congregation’s devotion in choral singing. 

It would be useless to attempt to summarize here the extensive 
array of facts and opinions which our author has gathered. The con- 
clusion toward which his whole investigation really tends is this, that 
there is a vital distinction between true church music and concert 
music, even of a distinctly sacred character, and that the prime requi- 
site in public worship is the maintenance and cultivation of the former 
rather than the latter. He holds that the influence of the theory held 
by the organist regarding the use of his instrument is profound in 
determining in any given case whether the drift of the musical exer- 
cises shall set toward the purely devotional or toward the concertistic 
extreme. The latter, he believes, is hostile to the historic genius and 
spirit of evangelical Protestant liturgics, and hence should be com- 
bated. 

The value of the facts that are here gathered is indubitable, espe- 
cially for the historian of German church music. And the argument 
based upon them is strong in practical urgency, so far as it goes. But 
the logic is not irresistible. Historic usage is not the only court of 
appeal regarding liturgical praxis, nor one to be used without qualifica- 
tion. In the particular point here considered it is made clear that the 
greatest danger lies, not in using the organ in public worship, but in 
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using it with a false ideal of what is to be accomplished. This brings 
us back to the fundamental truth that liturgical formule, rites, and 
machinery are always to be estimated and valued in terms of the per- 
sonal intentions and sentiments of those using them. They do not 
have, and cannot have, any virtue in and of themselves. 

Applying this principle to the case in point, we are bound to say, 
in spite of the very elaborate argument of Dr. Rietschel, that we can 
easily conceive that the organ may be well used in public worship for 
purely impressive purposes as a solo instrument, provided only that by 
personal effort a proper atmosphere has been created and a proper 
attitude of mind generated in both organist and congregation. 
Against such a use, if thus guarded, no historical argument, however 


strong, is valid. Wa po S. Pratt. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


JewisH LiFe IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By IsrAEL ABRAHAMS, M.A. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. xxvi+ 452. 
$1.75. 

Tuis volume is one of the series of ‘The Jewish Library,” pub- 
lished simultaneously by the Macmillan Co. and the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. The writers in the series are representative 
Jewish scholars of England and America, and the present author is 
adequately equipped in learning and in sympathies to deal with the 
subject in hand. He brings to the performance of his difficult task 
those qualities which especially distinguish the leading British writers 
of the day—a mind scientifically trained and a literary style of great 
power. 

The difficulties with which the author has to cope are twofold, and 
both of them evident in the title. The one lay in the elasticity of the 
expression “‘ Middle Ages”’ as applied to the Jews ; and the other in the 
fact that Jewish life lacking homogeneity in the various countries, it 
was possible to treat only of Jewish “ves, and not of Jewish /ife. 

The Middle Ages for the Jews were not contemporaneous with the 
medizvalism of the non-Jewish world. It was only after the decline 
of feudalism and the rise of the modern spirit that there was actual 
medizvalism for the Jews. It was then that rabbinical authority 
began to tyrannize over the Jewish mind. Previously thereto Jewish 
life may have been concentrated and conduct formalized, but thought 
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was free as the elements that support universal existence. And it is 
only a century since emancipation came and modernization—in the 
sense rather of areturn to the old than of the adoption of a new 
spirit—commenced. Nevertheless, the Middle Ages of the non- 
Jewish world seriously and well-nigh permanently affected the Jews. 
In the feudal economy there was scarcely room for the Jew, and he 
became the chattel of the ruler, his condition varying with the dispo- 
sition of the latter class. His environment became narrower, and he 
lacked the impetus to freer development and nobler, because broader, 
achievement, which are possible only where intercourse is untram- 
meled and true adaptation unrestrained. Medizvalism did not cease 
until the ghetto walls fell, but with the extra-Jewish change came also 
the intra-Jewish renaissance, a movement beginning about the middle 
of the eighteenth century and still in process. Such being the scope 
of the Middle Ages for the Jews, it is readily seen that the author 
could not confine himself to the Middle Ages proper. 

Again, it was only after this latter period that Jewish life becomes 
in the least homogeneous, and then only superficially. There is not 
that, in the inherent character of the Jewish people themselves, to 
bring about uniformity. Whatever of uniformity there is was due 
to the agency of the ghetto; and within the ghetto there was at least 
an outward appearance of it. It is this that has produced the impres- 
sion, both within and without Jewry, that there is to the Jewish life an 
essential distinguishing entity: within, giving rise to spurious concep- 
tions of nationality; and without, to petty and unfounded prejudices. 
The present author shows that this essential entity is of a religious, 
and not of a racial or of a political, character; that religious thought 
being genetically free, life is correspondingly varied and diverse; and 
that therefore his book must treat of lives rather than of life (p. xxiv). 

The volume should do much to correct erroneous impressions that 
are current concerning Judaism and the Jew. There are probably no 
problems more discussed and less understood, both by the scientific 
and by the popular mind, than these. Mr. Abrahams endeavors to 
place the responsibility where it belongs, and if the reader will but 
preserve a historical perspective, he will find much to admire in 
the customs and ceremonies set forth. He must remember that he 
is reading of Jewish life 7 the Middle Ages ; and whatever this chro- 
nology may imply, he must not forget that the vast difference between 
the status of the modern and that of the medizval Jew renders the lat- 
ter’s detailed life a subject of historical, rather than of any other, value. 
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The author’s is not the duty to show the service rendered to the 
world by the Jew through his religion. It is to tell the story of what 
he accomplished and how he lived in the worldly réle that he was 
called upon to fill. The excellent division of the chapters has much 
to do in portraying this aspect of the subject, and a valuable index 
renders the storehouse of facts and fancies readily accessible. 

The work is worthy of careful study, and takes its place by the 
side of the best of its kind. 


JosepH K. ARNOLD. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE CHRISTLICH-SOCIALEN IDEEN DER REFORMATIONSZEIT UND 

* IHRE HeERKUNFT. Von D. Martin von Natuusius, Pro- 

fessor der Theologie in Greifswald (—Beitrage zur Firde- 

rung christlicher Theologie, herausg. von A. Schlatter und 

H. Cremer, Vol. I, Heft 2). Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 
1897. Pp.v+167. M. 2.40. 


THE Reformation of the sixteenth century stands in close connec- 
tion with the social movements of the three preceding centuries. 
These movements find expression in the various pre-Reformation sects 
which originated in a natural reaction against the heathenish condition 
of the church, none of them dating back to apostolic times. Most of 
these sects laid great stress on the Bible, some of them following its 
precepts in the most slavishly literal fashion. The idea of brotherhood 
was common to them all, some even being communistic. All opposed 
the external authority of the church, questioned her interpretation of 
the sacraments, and rejected her forms of worship. But they did not 
grasp the doctrine of evangelical freedom as preached by the apostle 
Paul. They united things spiritual with things secular and preached a 
kingdom of heaven on earth. All the sects alike fell into this error. 
This was the case with Arnold of Brescia; Dulcino and Savonarola in 
Italy; with Wickliff and John Balle in England; and with Huss in 
Bohemia. This was also the trouble with all of the German move- 
ments. Luther was the first to define correctly the doctrine of evan- 
gelical freedom. He kept the sphere of the gospel and the sphere of 
earthly interests properly apart. He declared that the freedom of the 
gospel had nothing to do with freedom in social affairs. Yet he recog- 
nized that the progress of the gospel would promote freedom. 

But Luther was misunderstood. What he uttered against the 
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oppressed conscience was soon used against all oppression. Among 
the first to do this were Carlstadt and the Zwickau prophets. They also 
sought to enforce their teachings by means of violent methods. Luther 
was uncompromisingly opposed to this. He deprecated violence. 
He was also opposed to calling what they preached the gospel. He 
accused Carlstadt of not understanding evanzelic freedom at all, and 
of knowing nothing but the example of Jesus. Ickelsamer was, like 
Carlstadt, a mere advocate of outward conformity to Jesus. Eberlin was 
more evangelical. This man recognized the need of individual regen- 
eration, and was also a warm friend of the people and an earnest cham- 
pion of various social reforms. Jacob Strauss was of the same mind 
with Eberlin, but far less practical. Thomas Miinzer, the leader of 
the peasants, came to occupy a standpoint totally opposite to that of 
Luther. He was a man of earnest spirit; certainly no criminal, as 
the peasants which he led were no criminals. What they demanded 
was reasonable. Luther granted that, but he objected to their basing 
these demands on the ground of religion, and not rather on that of 
human and natural right, and he also objected, even more vigorously, 
to making it a part of religion to violently enforce these demands. 
Luther had no sympathy with revolutionists, yet the various risings of 
the Reformation period were unquestionably occasioned by the preach- 
ing of Luther. The revolutionists of the Reformation were the lineal 
descendants of the heretical sects of the three preceding centuries 
which, suppressed for a time, were emboldened through the preaching 
of Luther to raise their heads again. 

Thus two tendencies run through this whole period. The sects 
before the Reformation, the Zwickau prophets, the peasants led by 
Thomas Miinzer, Ickelsamer, Strauss, and several others, mixed earthly 
things with spiritual things ; while Luther and those who followed him, 
true to the teachings of Scripture, kept the sphere of the gospel and 
the sphere of earthly interest apart. 

These are the main thoughts of this very interesting book. The 
subject deserves much fuller treatment, but the book is timely and 
valuable so far as it goes. The author’s positions are in the main cor- 
rectly taken. He shows a fine philosophic grasp on history. His 
estimate of the movements prior to the Reformation is especially good. 
His interpretation of Luther’s position toward social matters is excel- 
lent. But we do not agree with him in holding that Luther occupied 
a strictly scriptural position. We believe that Jesus had very dis- 
tinctly a social order in mind when he proclaimed the kingdom of 
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heaven. Nor do we believe, with our author, that “nothing is more 
harmful to the gospel than to mix it with earthly interests.” 

That it was expedient in Luther’s day to keep “the sphere of the 
gospel and the sphere of earthly interest” apart is perhaps true. But 
every age is not like Luther’s age. There was a time when it was expe- 
dient to allow the granting of bills of divorce, but our Savior said that 
in his day that time had gone by. The absolute best is not always the 
most expedient. ‘The hardness of the human heart” must be con- 
sidered. Especially is this important when one tries to bring the 
teachings of a past leader to bear on modern problems. The author, 
in showing the inexpediency of “mixing the gospel with earthly 
interests,” as he calls it, in the days of Luther, assumes that it would 
be very harmful for all time to come; a conclusion which we believe to 
be as harmful as it is unscriptural. 


GERALD D. HEUVER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


BILDER AUS DER LETZTEN RELIGIOSEN ERWECKUNG IN DEUTSCH- 
LAND. By Rupo_F BENDIXEN. Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke, 
1897. Pp. 444. M. 4. 


TuIs is one of those rare books in which one never tires of reading. 
It is a series of sketches of the lives and the work ot fifteen persons 
providentially raised up to withstand the rising tide of rationalism in 
Germany, and to reintroduce into the country the simple principles of a 
pure evangelical faith. The period of their activity lies almost wholly 
within the first forty years of the present century, and is connected, 
more or less directly, with the new life among the people aroused by 
the successful wars for independence. We have brief but satisfactory 
biographies of Friedrich Perthes, E. M. Arndt, G. H. von Schubert, 
Heinrich Steffens, Klaus Harms, Ludwig Hofacker, J. E. Gossner, 
Aloys Henhéfer, August Tholuck, August Neander, Philipp Spitta, 
Gottfried Menken, F. A. Krummacher, Theodor Fliedner, and Amalie 
Sieveking. These biographies appeared originally in the Kirchenzet- 
dung, a journal established in the early part of the century by Heng- 
stenberg, of Berlin, but for many years now under the editorial charge 
of Professor Luthardt, of Leipzig. The author signs himself as Dia-' 
konus in Grimma. He writes modestly, clearly, and with evident mas- 
tery of his subject. One feels, in reading his articles, that one is 
following a safe guide. 
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For a person who cares to go behind the scenes and study the 
causes of that religious awakening in Germany which is in itself 
scarcely less remarkable than the successful struggle for liberty, or the 
establishment, under Bismarck, of the German empire, these sketches 
are of great value. They introduce us to their subjects in their homes. 
We meet them at their everyday work. We see them as they are. 
We are enabled to follow them through their mental struggles to sim- 
ple faith in the gospel. We see why it is that, without any effort on 
their part, they became leaders in that evangelical movement which did 
so much to overthrow rationalism. In Perthes we are made acquainted, 
not only with an eminent publisher, but with a patriot and an earnest 
Christian, whose correspondence with almost every person of influence 
in Germany prior to 1843 contributed not a little to the union of 
German thought on religious subjects, and to the political union of 
the smaller principalities and kingdoms under the leadership of Prus- 
sia. Those who care to enter into sympathy with the men who felt that 
they must pass away without seeing their ideals realized will find a 
rich mine in which to delve in the life of Perthes, as told by his son in 
three volumes. English readers will turn naturally in the volume 
before us to the lives of Tholuck, Neander, Krummacher, Fliedner, and 
Gossner. ‘They will not be disappointed. Familiar as they may have 
deemed themselves to be with the leading events in the history of these 
men, they will discover that the author has brought out many new 
facts in their lives, and shed much light upon the motives by which 
they were controlled. One will read with hardly less interest the story 
of the work of such men as Spitta, Menken, Hofacker, and Steffens, of 
whom little is known outside their native lands, but whose abilities and 
deeds enshrine them in the memory of their countrymen. Few will 
read unmoved what is written of Amalie Sieveking, of Hamburg, whose 
service in the hospitals during the cholera epidemic in her native city 
early in the century, and whose union of women for work among the 
poor, served as an incentive even to Fliedner, and as a model, in part 
at least, for the German deaconesses whose consecration and usefulness 
have made them honored throughout the world. 

We give the book our hearty commendation, not less for the 
restraint with which it is written than for the information it contains. 


EpwarpD F. WILLIAMS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Theologische Studien. Herrn Wirkl. Oberkonsistorialrath Pro- 
fessor D. Bernhard Weiss zu seinem 70. Geburtstage dargebracht von 
C. R. Gregory, Ad. Harnack, M. W. Jacobus, G. Koffmane, E. Kuhl, 
A. Resch, O. Ritschl, Fr. Sieffert, A. Titius, J. Weiss, Fr. Zimmer. 
(Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897; pp. iiit357; M. 11.) 
In this volume of essays, published in honor of the seventieth birthday 
of Bernhard Weiss, we have a number of exceptionally strong papers, 
among which it is difficult to choose those of special worth. The 
paper by Harnack, however, is hardly more than a note, in which, by a 
comparison of eleven accounts of the first appearance of Jesus after his 
resurrection, he throws considerable light upon the apocryphal ending 
of Mark. A paper by Resch has some autobiographical interest, and 
also presents in succinct form his general position in regard to the 
agrapha of Jesus. The contribution by J. Weiss is perhaps as interest- 
ing as any, and is along a line that has been little worked. In it, 
along with other data, he has given in great detail the instances of 
Hebraistic parallelism in the writings of Paul. In several instances 
such parallelism is of considerable exegetical value, although occasion- 
ally the form is rhetorical rather than one of thought. The parallelisms 
are especially common in first Corinthians, but the arrangement 
given by Weiss to Phil. 2:5-10 is of especial value for interpreta- 
tion. One cannot help wondering, however, whether the writer has 
correctly reduced the parallels in the first verse. Professor Gregory’s 
paper is of value as a contribution to textual criticism, while that of 
the other American writer, Professor Jacobus, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, is a good piece of exegetical investigation.— SHAILER 
MATHEWS. 


The Bremen Lectures on Great Religious Questions of Today. By 
various eminent European divines; translated from the original 
German by David Heagle, D.D., Professor in the Theological Depart- 
ment of the Southwestern Baptist University. A new and improved 
edition. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1898 ; 
pp. 406; $2.) Notwithstanding these apologetical lectures have 
been before the public for more than a quarter of a century, they are 
still of great worth. Most of the considerations urged in the papers 
which comprise this volume are of permanent value. When specula- 
tive and false conceptions of God are rife, when the miracles of Christ 
are scouted or explained away, when the genuineness and authority of 
the gospels are called in question, when evolutionary theology virtually 
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denies the exceeding sinfulness of sin and the necessity of the atone- 
ment of Christ, such a book as this thoroughly read and digested 
would prove a powerful corrective of doubt and skepticism. 

The volume is quite complete in its make-up. There is a valuable 
“Preface” by the translator, and a “Prefatory Note” by Dr. Alvah 
Hovey. Each lecture is introduced by a brief biographical sketch and 
a portrait of its author. There is also a careful summary of each 
paper, and a full index of the entire volume.—GaLusHa ANDERSON. 


Beitriige zur Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien in sdchsischen 
Klostern. 1. Altzellee Von Ludwig Schmidt. (Dresden: Wilhelm 
Baensch, Verlagshandlung, 1897 ; pp. 93; M. 1.50.) This is an inter- 
esting addition to the study of Saxon monasteries. This old Cistercian 
cloister flourished between 1162 and 1540, and was the center of 
great activity. The library consisted of about 960 volumes, with 21 
desks of 774 volumes devoted to theology, 5 desks to medicine, 
with 108 volumes, and 75 volumes on law. A detailed account is given 
of the rare old MSS., the chief acquisitions of which were made in the 
time of the abbot Martin. In 1543 the library passed over to form the 
nucleus of the library of the University of Leipizg. So little is known of 
monastic libraries that this minute study furnishes valuable informa- 
tion.— ZELLA ALLEN D1xson. 


Ideas from Nature. Talks with Students. By William Elder, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Colby University. (Philadelphia: The American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1898; pp. 202; $0.75.) Professor 
Elder evidently has not before his eyes the fear of those who scout the 
argument from design as the “carpenter theory.” Accepting the 
dictum of science that “the sensible universe is made up of matter 
and energy alone,” he claims, with Dr. Carpenter, that “ force must be 
taken as the direct expression of will,” and hence that behind matter 
and energy there is something that directs them. Order, contrivance, 
and adaptation indicate design, and wise and benevolent design, such 
as the world manifests, implies a wise and benevolent designer. The 
author shows that there is no antagonism between the view that regards 
nature as ordered through mechanism, and that which affirms it to be 
governed by divine will, so that miracles are consistent with natural 
law, and so are credible when the occasion demands them, as it does 
in attestation of divine revelation, even while the operations of energy 
under natural law are manifestations of God. 
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These “talks”” must have been very helpful to those with whom 
they were held, enabling them to get answers to questions which are 
sure to suggest themselves to every earnest student of science. The 
style is attractive, and the thoughts are clearly expressed, and the tone 
candid. There is a little confusion in the order of the thoughts.— 
N. S. BuRTON. 


Buddhism and Its Christian Critics. By Dr. Paul Carus. (Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co.,.1897; pp. 316; cloth, $1.25.) The present 
deepened interest in the study of the non-Christian religions will give 
this book a wide welcome. Dr. Carus has been a diligent and sympa- 
thetic student of Buddhism, and the present work, into which he has 
manifestly put the results of much reading and careful thought, dis- 
cusses the “Origin and Philosophy” of Buddhism, the “ Psychological 
Problem” which it presents, its “ Basic Concepts,” its “ Relations with 
Christianity,” and the “Criticisms which Christians have Made of the 
Buddhist System.” Dr. Carus has written a book which will probably 
be of more service to the non-Christian than to the Christian readers 
of it. He does not accept historic Christianity, but he has a cordial 
sympathy for Christian ethics and many Christian ideas. He perceives 
clearly the superiority of Christianity, at least in its effects upon the 
general life of men. His efforts to make Buddhism appear theistic 
must be regarded as a failure. Some of his criticisms of the conduct 
of missions are timely and just. The author’s style is marked by some 
infelicities, but our chief criticism of his work is the indorsement of 
the Buddhist psychology. Christian readers of this volume will need 
to be continually on their guard, for Dr. Carus is skilful in statement, 
and plausible in some of the arguments by which he would eliminate 
from our souls the conviction of our own personality, and the hope of 
a conscious immortality.— JoHN H. Barrows. 


Die Urreligion der Indogermanen. WVortrag von Dr. Ernst Siecke, 
Professor am Lessing-Gymnasium in Berlin. (Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller, 1897; pp. 38; M. 0.80.) The gist of this brief pamphlet may 
be summed up in the following proposition : All the great deities of the 
primitive Indo-Germanic world go back to the sun, moon, heaven, and 
like powers of nature. This is a position which, so far as it relates to 
the moon, and, in a somewhat less degree, to the sun, is a return to 
what is generally regarded nowadays as an untenable view. It is, 
however, defended with vigor and supported with many weighty 
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proofs. The pendulum has lately swung far away from the side 
of the comparative mythologists on account of their fantasies and 
extravagances, and now inclines heavily toward the anthropologists. 
It is fitting that there should be some reaction. Professor Siecke tries 
to prove too much, a thing which seems to be the fault of all the 
Germans— they follow most of their good ideas out of the window. 
His field of view is not broad enough. He will accept only that 
mythology which he can see with his own eyes, but his eyes are always 
aloft, and he does not imagine that the primitive Indo-German ever 
saw anything below the tops of the trees. His brochure will serve to 
call us back to the recognition of neglected facts in Indo-Germanic 
religion. It will not convince anyone of the truth of its thesis 
expressed in so extreme a form.— GrorGE S. GOODSPEED. 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, and Other Essays on Kindred 
Subjects. By Goldwin Smith. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898 ; 
pp. x-+ 244; $1.25.) The “guesses” are not the author’s, but those 
of Drummond, Kidd, and Balfour, which he criticises in the opening 
essay. In other papers he treats of the Old Testament, immortality, 
miracles, and ‘“ Morality and Theism.” The book is the sincere 
expression of- an honest, dry-minded man, who is deeply convinced 


that not only the popular Christianity, but theism itself, has been seri- 
ously discredited by modern knowledge. The Old Testament, though 
not without value, is a burden to religion. In Christianity the Founder 
is great, but the miraculous element is wholly disproved. Immor- 
tality, though our hearts cry out for it, hangs in doubt. Theism is far 
less certain than we thought, and what morality and the social order 
will do without it we cannot tell; while the “‘ guesses” by which certain 
men of our time have sought to rehabilitate faith are futile. In this 
view of things the author does not take pleasure, but writes rather in 
sadness, so far as the present is concerned, and in hope, though not in 
very definite hope, that after the period of destruction is past a truer 
and stronger theism may be constructively established. To this result, 
however, the present volume does not directly contribute.— WILLIAM 
N. CLARKE. 


Einfiihrung in das griechische Neue Testament. Von Eberhard 
Nestle. Mit 8 Handschriften-Tafeln. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1897; pp. 129; M. 2; bd., M. 3.40.) The three chapters 
of this introduction, or companion, to the Greek New Testament, 
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entitled, respectively, “‘ The History of the Printed Text since 1514,” 
‘“* The Materials of New Testament Text Criticism,” and “ The Theory 
and Praxis of New Testament Text Criticism,” cover substantially the 
same ground as Schaff’s Companion or Scrivener’s Plain Introduction in 
English, but embody the results of later and more searching investi- 
gation. Written in an unusually simple and terse style, the book is a 
veritable treasure-house of information, but it is more than a com- 
pendium of universally acknowledged facts and current theories. The 
author is an original investigator, as well as a compiler, and his work 
is a genuine contribution to New Testament criticism. One hesitates 
about giving the book most unqualified commendation only because 
of doubt whether, in a manual intended, as this is, for popular use, the 
author’s individual opinions are not too prominent. It may be true, 
as Blass argues, and Nestle is inclined to believe, that in the Acts D 
represents the first draft of the book, a fair copy of which, with cor- 
rections and alterations by Luke himself, is found in the ordinary text; 
and it may also be that many problems in the synoptics and the early 
part of the Acts are most easily solved by the supposition of a mis- 
reading or a mistranslation of an original Semitic source. Yet, it is 
questionable whether such hypotheses are sufficiently well established 
to deserve place in a popular handbook. On the other hand, the 
presentation of the problems arising out of the numerous Syriac ver- 
sions is a model of clear, impartial exposition. Besides an appendix 
giving references for further study, there are also eight facsimile pages 
of New Testament manuscripts.—W. W. FENN. 


Since the early eighties there have been held at Giessen annual 
meetings of the ministers living in the district around Giessen and the 
professors of the university. Some of the lectures delivered at these 
meetings were published by the J. Ricker’sche Verlags-Buchhandlung, 
Giessen, in a series called Vortrige der theologischen Konferenz zu Gies- 
sen. The latest additions to this interesting series are No. 12: Die 
sprachliche Erforschung der griechischen Bibel, thr gegenwartiger Stand 
und ihre Aufgaben, von G. Adolf Deissmann (1898; pp. 33; M. 0.80); 
and No. 14: Die neuen Funde auf dem Gebiete der altesten Kirchenge- 
schichte (1889-98), von Gustav Kriiger (1898; pp. 30; M. 0.60).— 
Deissmann, the author of the Weue Bidbelstudien, shows the erroneous- 
ness of the almost universal belief, taught in most grammars of the 
New Testament idiom, concerning the peculiar character and the unity 
or uniformity of the so-called “biblical,” or at least New Testament, 
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Greek. He maintains that from the linguistic point of view the bibli- 
cal texts fall into two great groups, viz.: original Greek writings and 
Greek translations of Semitic originals. Within these two groups we 
find different linguistic elements that have to be treated individually. 
The true contrast to “biblical” Greek is the Greek of the “classical” 
period, not the so-called “profane Greek” (Profangrdcitat). Recent 
discoveries have shown that the peculiarities of “ biblical” semasiology 
and lexicography (and, in the case of originally Greek writings, also 
of syntax) are, on the whole, the peculiarities observed in later, and 
especially unliterary, popular Greek. The author then gives a brief 
summary and estimate of the most important philological contributions 
of recent years, in which the English writers, Hatch, Redpath, H. H. 
A. Kennedy, and others, receive special credit. It is refreshing to 
notice the just tribute paid to Thiersch’s De Pentateuchi versione Alex- 
andrina libri tres,1841. In the field of New Testament research Schmie- 
del, Blass, Grimm-Thayer, Cremer, and others receive due attention. 
We strongly recommend this pamphlet, which, though small in size, 
gives a most excellent survey of most important philological work 
done during the last twenty years.—Every contribution from Kriiger’s 
pen is worthy of the careful consideration of all students of the New 
Testament and of early church history. In the pamphlet mentioned 
above Kriiger presents, in semi-popular language, a clear survey of the 
recent discoveries in the field of New Testament apocryphal and early 
Christian literature. The finds of the Logia of Jesus, by Grenfell and 
Hunt (1897); of the apocryphal gospel and apocalypse of Peter, by 
Bouriant (1892); of the Coptic Acts of Paul, by Carl Schmidt (1897); 
and of the early Syriac translation of the four gospeis by Mrs. Lewis 
(1892), as well as a number of smaller, though by no means less 
important, discoveries, are briefly but precisely described. Of the later 
early Christian literature, the Martyrdom of Apollonius, edited by 
Conybeare from an Armenian text (1893); the Apology of Aristides, 
discovered by Harris (1889), and many other tracts, throwing light 
especially on some phases of early gnosticism, are discussed, the criti- 
cal apparatus and references being added in notes on pp. 26-30. This 
pamphlet is a worthy companion of Deissmann’s treatise.— W. Muss- 
ARNOLT. 


Some New Testament Problems. By Rev. Arthur Wright, M.A. 
(London: Methuen & Co., 1898; pp. xii+ 349; 6s. ‘ The Church- 
man’s Library.”) Under this somewhat elastic title Mr. Wright has 
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gathered more than a score of essays, most of them brief, on a variety 
of topics suggested by the study of the synoptic gospels and Acts, 
themes from the synoptics predominating. As some of the material 
of the essays has already appeared in English journals, they do not 
require detailed notice here. Mr. Wright is known to stand especially 
for the oral tradition theory of our synoptic gospels, and the applica- 
tion and bearings of this theory naturally play a prominent part in his 
discussions. These are marked by agreeable frankness, and contain 
not a little that is striking and suggestive in interpretation. Reviews 
of recent publications by Gardner, Halcombe, Badham, Jolley, and 
others, make up a considerable part of the volume. Mr. Wright says 
that a critic should take care to use a good text, but in some cases, 
é. g., p. 133, 1 Tim. 6:17, he has failed to conform to his own precept. 
In the same paragraph one wonders at the word “rich” asa rendering 
for cogoi kata odpxa, 1 Cor. 1:26. On p. 140, Acts 2: 42 should read 
Acts 2:46. The accents dye, pp. 153, 154, 349, Swaros, p. 264, and 
ByOcaidav, p. 349, are wrong; the last mistake, which occurs four 
times on p. 262, having been taken over from one of the books 
reviewed by Mr. Wright. On p. 126 Mr. Wright quotes not quite 
exactly from Richard 7/. The quotation should begin with “As” 
rather than “‘ My,” which is the more interesting in this connection as 
showing that even today quotation from memory often supersedes the 
use of documents.—S. Mark’s Indebtedness to S. Matthew. By F. 
P. Badham, M.A. (New York: E. R. Herrick & Co., 1897; pp. 
xxviii +131; $1.) In the dedication of his book Mr. Badham pro- 
claims himself a disciple of Professor Hilgenfeld, and one need not 
read far to find oneself in the atmosphere of the Tiibingen school. ‘The 
book is designed to prove that Matthew is generally posterior to 
Mark. The writer of the second gospel, Mr. Badham holds, had the 
first gospel practically entire, and used it, obliterating its Judaic 
features, omitting many discourses, and imparting to the residuum his 
own peculiar literary quality. The second gospel thus has a unity and 
completeness by no means possessed by the first. What has ordinarily 
been thought Mark’s picturesque and vivid style, is due to his artificial 
straining after intensity, emphasis, and verisimilitude, and constitutes 
no argument for priority. In all this Mr. Badham is likely to find few 
adherents. He has come at his phase of the synoptic problem too 
much as an advocate to have made a substantial contribution toward 
its solution. In passing upon the evidence, even as gathered and pre- 
sented by himself, he is sometimes singularly perverse. Every page of 
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his third and longest chapter contains what seems striking evidence of 
Matthew’s rewriting of Mark, but Mr. Badham’s conclusion is the very 
opposite. A few inaccuracies in the printing have been noted: 
nappyoia, p. 37, and wAnpwh}, p. 102, need iota subscript; and the 
accents éficrava, p. 57, and otrds (for odrdés), p. 104, are wrong.— 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 


Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in den ersten drei Jahrhun- 
derten: Nachtrdge. Von Gustav Kriiger. (Freiburg i. B., Leipzig und 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1897; pp. 32; M. 0.60. = Grundriss der theo- 
logischen Wissenschaften: Neunte Abtheilung.) Kriiger’s “History of 
Early Christian Literature” has proved to be one of the most useful 
contributions to the series of manuals of theological science. It has 
been welcomed by every student of early Christian literature, because 
of the fact that what it offers is in most instances reliable, precise, and 
expressed in briefest language, and yet never obscure. After three 
years, the author now publishes a small pamphlet containing additions 
and corrections, thus relieving the student from buying a new edition 
of the whole work. The additions are exceedingly well chosen, and 
one regrets only that American literature is not sufficiently repre- 
sented.*X— W..Muss-ARNOLT. 


Antichrist. Including the Period from the Arrival of Paul in Rome 
to the End of the Jewish Revolution. By Ernest Renan. Translated 
and Edited by Joseph Henry Allen, Late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical 
History in Harvard University. (Boston: Roberts Brothers; now: 


* Speaking of some few points, I would say, ¢.g.. To § 12,1 (Literature) add per- 
haps Zeitschr. f. dsterr. Gymnas., Vol. 36, 245-9; to § 13 add “ The oracles ascribed to 
Matthew by Papias of Hierapolis, a critical contribution to the criticism of the New 
Testament,” by PURVES, in Presb. and Ref. Rev., Vol. VII, 716-19; to § 36, A. BALDUs, 
Das Verhiltniss Justins des Martyrers zu unseren synoptischen Evangelien, Minster, 
1895, 35 pp.; § 43, the recent monograph of W. HEINZELMANN, Der Brief an Diog- 
netus “Die Perle des christl. Altertums”’ tibers. u. gewiirdigt (Erfurt, Neumann, 32 pp.). 
To § 85, 9 6,add K. WERBER, Zertullian’s Schrift “ De Spectaculis” in threm Verhdlt- 
niss zu Varro’s “ Rerum divinarum libri” (Gymnas.-Progr., Teschen, 1896) ; to § 86, 
5c, see Wiener Studien, XVII, 317; also to the same section G. LANDGRAF’s “ Uber 
den pseudo-cypr. Tractat Adversus Iudaos,” Archiv f. lat. Lexikogr., X1, Heft 1; § 98 
Fr. LAUCHERT, Die Kanones der wichtigsten altkirchlichen Concilien nebst den aposto- 
lischen Kanones, Heft 12 von “Sammlung ausgewahlter kirchen- und dogmengesch. 
Quellen,” hrsg. v. Gust. Kriiger, 1896.— For a new edition of the whole work these 
corrections might be added: p. 3, 1. 5, Tritzemius; p. 5, 1. 17, from below, J. (not L.) 
v. Miiller; p. 40, 1. 7, Abfassung. 
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Little, Brown & Co., 1897; pp. vi-+ 437; $2.50.) This work of 
Renan has been so long before the public that there is no need of a 
criticism of it at the present time. The translating and editing of the 
volume, which will be found to represent Renan’s work as a historian 
as well as any of the series, have been finely done. This point should 
be emphasized, since Renan has suffered much from his translators 
heretofore in this country. As the editor says in his prefatory notes, 
he has taken some liberties with Renan’s style, but only such as will 
render him the more intelligible to the reader. Such additions as 
have been made by the editor only enhance the value of the work.— 
HAMILTON ForD ALLEN. 


Two Lectures on the “ Sayings of Jesus” Recently Discovered at Oxy- 
rhynchus. Delivered at Oxford, October 23, 1897, by Rev. Walter 
Lock, D.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of the Exegesis of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and Rev. William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897; pp. 49; 15. 6d., met.) 
In these two lectures an attempt is made to sum up the permanent 
results of the discussion that followed the publication of Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt’s find. Professor Lock rightly criticises the title 
given the fragment by its discoverers, “ Logia,” and regards each say- 
ing as distinct from the others. Professor Sanday, on the other hand, 
approves of the term, though holding that the Sayings have nothing 
in common with the Hebrew Logia of St. Matthew, but belong to 
a pre-canonical epoch. “I cannot think,” he says further, “that 
any of the new matter represents, as it stands, a genuine saying of our 
Lord.” Their author did not use the canonical gospels, but the Say- 
ings were probably worked up under conditions created by those 
gospels, and this fact leads Dr. Sanday to the further conclusion that 
they were probably written about 120 A. D., at Alexandria, by a Jew. 
The two lectures not only are admirable specimens of open-minded 
treatment of questions in which certainty is impossible because of 
paucity of data, but also present the most matured views on the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘ Logia” which have yet appeared.— SHAILER MATHEWS. 


Hippolytstudien. Von Hans Achelis. Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur. Herausgegeben von 
Oscar v. Gebhardt und Adolf Harnack. Neue Folge, I. Band, Heft 4. 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1897; pp. vi + 233; 
M. 7.50.) These studies are of the greatest importance for the owners 
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of the first volume of Hippolytus’ works, edited by Bonwetsch and 
Achelis,‘ inasmuch as they take the place of an introduction usually 
prefaced to the edition of an ancient author. Achelis divides his 
studies into two parts, a general survey of the life and work of Hip- 
polytus, and a second, dealing with special problems. Part I begins 
with a chapter on Hippolytus as a writer, examining the list of works 
ascribed to him on the well-known statue, and the statements concern- 
ing him made by Eusebius (Ch. Hist., 1V, 22), Jerome, and others. 
He then takes up the account of his life and death, and the legends 
connected with “Saint Hippolyte.” Here we have at last the foun- 
dation for a true estimate of the great church father. In Part II, pp. 
63-215, special questions are discussed, such as the tract De Antichristo, 
the Greek fragments on Genesis, and the various writings attributed 
to Hippolytus. The titles of the works discussed and a list of the 
ancient writers and their works cited or referred to are given in an 
appendix. Achelis considers Hippolytus’ double, the Hippolytus 
Thebanus, as a mythical personage. Fr. Diekamp, of Miinster, the 
well-known Catholic student of the works of Hippolytus, on the other 
hand, promises to bring proof shortly that this Hippolytus Thebanus 
is not a mythical person, but lived and wrote approximately during 
the first half of the eighth century. See Diekamp, “ Die dem hl. 


Hippolytus von Rom zugeschriebene Erklarung von Apok. 20: 1-3 
im griechischen Text,” Theol. Quartalschrift, 1897, 604-16, especially 
p- 614.— W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Die Grabschrift des Aberkios, erklart von Albrecht Dieterich (Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1896; pp. vili-++55; M. 2) is the most impor- 
tant attempt at the solution of the puzzles of the famous sepulchral 
inscription.” The author presents to his readers the text of the 
inscription with a full critical apparatus, followed by the restored text 
with German translation. He next discusses the time of execution: 
the monument was made soon after the year 216 A. D.; Abercius’ jour- 


tA review of this volume is printed on pp. 901-4 of this volume. 

?The researches up to 1896 were summarized in a contribution to the Aidblical 
World, May, 1896, 373-5. G. Ficker, in 1894, attempted to show that Abercius was a 
priest of Cybele, and that the whole inscription should be explained from the point of 
view of the mysteries connected with the Cybele worship. Harnack, in 1895, 
defended Ficker’s position against the attacks of Duchesne, De Rossi, V. Schultze, and 
others, maintaining that “Abercius was either a genuine pagan, or, what seems more 
probable, a member of that pagan, gnostic sect in which a Christian wvorjpiov was 
combined with pagan mysteries” (Zexte und Untersuchungen, XII, Heft 4). Hilgen- 
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ney to Rome which took place during the reign of Heliogabalus (218- 
22 A. D.), and his religious position, which clearly points to a pagan. 
He closes with some general remarks on the problems of the history 
of religion, occasioned by this inscription and its interpretation. The 
pamphlet is sincerely recommended to all students interested in early 
Christian archeology..— W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Die Tage Trajans und Hadrians. Von Dr. A. Schlatter.—LZeden 
und Schriften Agobards, Erxbischofs von Lyon. Von Dr. R. Foss. Vol. 
I, Heft 3, of “ Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie.” Heraus- 
gegeben von A. Schlatter und H. Cremer. (Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1897; pp. 144; M. 2.) These are two articles, the first of one 
hundred pages, the second of forty-four. Both articles under review 
deal with important questions in church history, and are scholarly pro- 
ductions, especially the first one. Dr. Schlatter takes issue with Grego- 
rovius and Harnack on the question as to the time when the emperor 
Hadrian began the erection of the lia Capitolina. He contends 
strongly, also, that both Gregorovius and Harnack erred in their pres- 
entation of Hadrian’s treatment of the Jews, because both of these 
historians paid so little attention to the contemporaneous Jewish litera- 


feld, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theologie, Vol. 38, 639, accepted the former alternative of Har- 
nack, while Zahn (Neue hirchl. Zeitschrift, V1, 863-86, and Realencyclopaedie f. protest. 
Theol. u. Kirche, 3te Aufl., Vol. Il, 1897, 315-17) stoutly maintained the Christian 
character of the whole inscription, as well as the unity of place and execution, this 
latter against Robert in Hermes, 1894, 421-8, who on the whole opposes Ficker’s con- 
clusions. 

* Since the appearance of Dieterich’s book some very interesting articles have been 
published, the most important of which, here given, may help some students of the 
inscription : J. WILPERT, Fractio Panis (defends Christian character of the inscription), 
3d appendix; alsosee G. DE L., “ Un mouvement de la foi du second siécle : L’épitaphe 
d’Abercius,” Etudes, 1897, May 20, 433-62; WEHOFER, “Eine neue Aberkios- 
hypothese,” Rim. Quartalschr., 1896, 351-78, and “Zur vita des Aberkios,” zdzd., 405 
ff.; K. M. KAUFMANN, “Die Legende der Aberkiosstele im Lichte urchristlicher 
Eschatologie,” Der Katholik, XV, 1897, March; X. FuNK, “ Zur Aberkius-Inschrift,” 
Theol. Quartalschr., 1898, 171-4; G. DE SANCTIs, “ Die Grabschrift des Aberkios,” 
Leitschr. fiir kathol. Theologie, 1897, 673-95; “ L’inscription d’Abercius,” Ana/. Boll, 
XVI, 1.—Again, see HILGENFELD, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theologie, Vol. 40, ii, 297-8; 
JULICHER, in the new edition of Pauly’s Excyclopadie-—Bulletin critique, February 25, 
1897; Revue de l'histoire des religions, XXXV, No. 3 (May-June, 1897), 418-19; 
XXXVI, No. 1 (July-August, 1897), 111-13; M., “Die Grabschrift des Aberkios, 
Beilage zur allgemeinen Zeitung, Miinchen, August 11, 1897; F. C. CONYBEARE, 
“ Harnack on the Inscription of Abercius,” Zhe Classical Review, IX, 295-7, and 
“Talmudic Elements in the ‘Acts of Abercius,’” Academy, 1896, No. 1257, 468-70; 


. Harnack, TJheol. Litstg., 1897, col. 61. 
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ture." In fact, the striking and valuable feature of Dr. Schlatter’s essay 
is the vast amount of historical evidence he manages to find in the 
Palestinian literature of the second century that directly bears on his 
subject.— Dr. Foss writes the biography of a Gallican archbishop of 
the ninth century, throwing some interesting sidelights on the political 
and religious condition of France in those days. Agobard is to him 
one of the early staunch defenders of the Gallican liberties as opposed 
to the first encroachments of the Roman popes.—A. J. RAMAKER. 


Die Gegenreformation in Karisbad. Nach den Quellen dargestellt. 
Von Dr. Karl Ludwig. (Prag: H. Dominicus, 1897; pp. 48; M. 1.) 
The interest of this brief study is chiefly local. One learns from it, 
indeed, how the Lutheran preachers were expelled from Karlsbad, how 
the Roman Catholic priests were brought into the places thus made 
vacant, and how the people became reconciled to the change; and he 
may accept the small picture as typical of similar processes which went 
on in a thousand other places, and may thus gain some conception of 
the entire movement in the German empire to destroy Protestantism. 
But this general view may be obtained by other and better means. 
The work of Dr. Ludwig has been chiefly to copy his materials from 
the city records and to print them without change, only introducing 
here and there a few connecting and explanatory sentences of his own. 
The German is thus left in all its antique quaintness.— FRANKLIN 
JOHNSON. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. Condensed and continued by 
William Elliot Griffis. (New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1898 ; 
pp. xvi+943; $1.75.)—In condensing into one volume of convenient 
size Mr. Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, Dr. Griffis has performed 
a service for which many a reader will thank him heartily. By adding 
an independent sketch of Dutch history from 1584 to 1897, he has 
increased the obligation; for there is no country which has had a more 
interesting history than that of the Netherlands, and there have been 
few more charming writers than John Lothrop Motley. The Student’s 
Motley is a volume of nearly a thousand pages. It is prefaced by a 
historical introduction and a short biographical sketch of the author. 


*|The eminent Semitist, W. Bacher, in an article, ‘“ Erreurs récentes concernant 
d’anciennes sources historiques,” in the Revue des études juives, XXXVI, April-June, 
1898, pp. 197-205, again charges Schlatter with numerous errors and incorrect 
interpretations of early Jewish historical documents.—THE EpIToRs. ] 
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In the succeeding seven hundred pages are condensed the three 
volumes written by Mr. Motley. The original divisions have been 
retained, but some of the headings have been changed. Very little 
alteration has been made in rhetoric, style, or spelling; an occasional 
clerical error or an obvious misstatement has been corrected, but, in 
general, the language is that of the original writer. Some representa- 
tive illustrations have been added, and the result is a convenient 
volume, which is attractive, and will lead many a reader to go to Mr. 
Motley’s other works to find more of such charming narration. The 
special chapters from Mr. Griffis’ own hand are not unworthy com- 
panions of the offspring of Mr. Motley’s brain. He approached the 
work with strong convictions of the importance of the Netherlands in 
the world movements, and with sympathetic interest he unrolled the 
scroll which contained the record of a people’s history. Many of the 
ideas appear which mark his “Brave Little Holland, and What She 
Taught Us,” and it is clear that closer study of the social and political 
life of the Low Countries has only served to strengthen his belief that 
the United States owes a great deal to the people whose story proved 
so attractive to Mr. Motley a generation ago. In these days of 
increased interest in Holland because of the accession of Queen Wil- 
helmina, Mr. Griffis’ condensation should find many readers.—FRANCIs 
W. SHEPARDSON. 


Das Christentum Cyprians. Eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung. 
Von Lic. K. G. Goetz. (Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 1896; 
pp. x+141; M. 3.60.) Cyprian has often been represented by mod- 
ern writers as predominantly a great ruler, or even as a shrewd and 
calculating politician. On the contrary, the portrait of him drawn by 
the church writers of the century immediately following his death is 
that of an edifying teacher, whose books are useful chiefly as aids in 
the development of the spiritual life. The two representations are so 
different that Goetz has studied them anew in the light of some of 
Cyprian’s own works. What conception of Christianity does Cyprian 
embody in these works? That of an external organization, half polit- 
ical and half ecclesiastical? Or that of an inner spiritual and ethical 
force? Goetz denies the first of these alternatives and affirms the 
second. The inference is that Cyprian himself was not so much a 
ruler and politician as it is now the fashion to suppose, and that his 
chief activities were those of a pastor and spiritual guide. Archbishop 
Benson, in his recent remarkable book on Cyprian, finds no discrep- 
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ancy in the two views, but combines them in a single portraiture.— 
Studien 2u Vigilius von Thapsus. Von Lic. Dr. Gerhard Ficker, Pri- 
vatdocenten der Theologie an der Universitat Halle-Wittenberg. (Leip- 
zig: Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1897; pp. iii+79; M. 2.40.) A 
number of treatises have come down to us under the name of Vigilius, 
bishop of Thapsus near the close of the fifth century. In 1664 Chifflet, 
a Jesuit scholar, discussed these treatises, and sought to distinguish 
the genuine works of Vigilius from others of the collection. His 
results were accepted as final by Migne, and now appear in the Patro/- 
ogy. Ficker opens the question anew, and dissents from some of the 
conclusions reached by Chifflet, and accepts others. The discussion is 
of special interest to specialists in early ecclesiastical literature.— 
FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Marcus Eremita. Ein neuer Zeuge fiir das altkirchliche Taufbe- 
kenniniss. Eine Monographie zur Geschichte des Apostolicums, mit 
kiirzlich entdeckter Schrift des Marcus. Von Johannes Kunze, Privat- 
dozenten der Theologie an der Universitat Leipzig. (Leipzig: 
Dérffling & Franke, 1895; pp. vii-+211; M. 6.) This book is a 
learned, new, and important contribution to the history of the bap- 
tismal confession of the ancient church. It is based upon a recently 


discovered writing of Marcus Eremita directed against the Nestorians. 
This is not the Egyptian Marcus, but an Asiatic Marcus, a pupil and 
younger contemporary of Chrysostom. He probably died near the 
middle of the fifth century. 

The Greek text of the writing is given. Then follow ten chapters 
on such subjects as the writings of Marcus; the newly discovered writ- 
ing and its purity; the theology of Marcus; the reconstruction of the 
baptismal confession by Marcus.—J. W. MONCRIEF. 


Beitrige zur Dogmengeschichte des Semipelagianismus. Von Dr. 
Friedrich W6rter. Mit kirchlicher Druckerlaubnis. (Paderborn: 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1898; pp. 134; M. 2.60.) The question 
whether or not Cassian was a Semipelagian has been discussed recently, 
and, in order to answer it, W6rter in this book makes a careful analy- 
sis of his writings concerning the subjects at issue in the Augustinian 
controversy. This part of the work is preceded by a historical sketch 
of the rise of Semipelagianism, and is followed by an analysis of the 
views of Prosper, the chief opponent of Cassian. The study results in 
a strong conviction that Cassian must be classed as a Semipelagian. 
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The book is an excellent aid to the study of Augustinianism and Semi- 
pelagianism, and casts special light on their early forms.— FRANKLIN 
JOHNSON. 


Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Monotheletismus nach thren Quellen 
gepriift und dargestelit. Von Dr. G. Owsepian, Archidiakonus in Etsch- 
miadzin. (Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von Breitkopf & Hartel; pp. 
56, 8vo; M. 1.) This monograph is written under advantageous cir- 
cumstances. Our author, as an Armenian churchman, is a Monophy- 
site, and to a Monophysite, auctore este, Monotheletism comes easily. 
He is also a dignitary of Etschmiadzin, the apostolic metropolitan 
city of his communion, and rich in antiquities, a situation which has 
enabled him to add to the documents found in Migne and Mansi others 
less known to western scholarship, and some not previously edited. 
By a collation of these he has fixed four chief dates in the develop- 
ment of Monotheletism: A. D.616—“ friiheste und sicherste Datum ”’— 
that of a letter of Sergius containing his earliest extant reference to 
the Monothelite terminology; A.D. 622 and 626, those of meetings 
between the emperor Heraclius and noted Monophysite leaders; and 
A. D. 633, that of the council of Karin (Theodosiopolis), in which the 
Armenians formally attached themselves to the Chalcedonians. On 
several points he takes successful issue with Walch and Hefele. A 
chapter descriptive of the condition of the Byzantine empire prior to 
the Monothelite agitation contrasts pleasingly with Gibbon’s narrative. 
The “Charakteristik’’ of Sergius found in the last chapter is a master- 
piece of character-painting in miniature. A few printer’s errors occur, 
some in the Greek extracts, and some, like Severius (p. 41) for Seve- 
rus, in the author’s text. History is articulated upon chronology. 
Hence the worth of a production such as this. — ROBERT KERR ECCLEs. 


Die ewige Wahrheit der Religion Jesu. Von Wilhelm Briickner. 
(Karlsruhe: G. Braun’sche Hofbuchhandlung, 1898; pp. iii+104; 
M. 1.80.) That genuine Christianity consists in the thoughts of Jesus 
himself, concerning the great problems of human life in its relation to 
God and destiny, rather than in the thought of the church regarding 
his own nature and origin, ought by this time to have become an axiom 
in Christian theology ; yet even to this day it fails of complete accept- 
ance. ‘The essence of Christian discipleship lies in the fulfilment of 
the apostle’s prayer that the same mind be in us which was also in 
Christ Jesus; the message is more important than the lineage or the 
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credentials of the messenger. To call Christendom back to the mind 
of Christ is the object of Briickner’s noteworthy little book. 

After a critical discussion of the sources, in which priority and 
decisive authority are ascribed to the gospel of Mark, the author 
enters upon a careful study of the cleansing of the temple, which he 
concludes to have been an act of the highest significance, symbolizing 
the unalterable and fatal opposition of the spiritual thought of Jesus to 
all priestly and sacrificial forms. The seed and harvest parables teach 
the secret understanding naturally existing between the soul of man 
and the truth of God, by virtue of which the kingdom of God develops 
in humanity, as enlarging knowledge and experience make it more 
susceptible to the eternal spirit. ‘The religion of Jesus is the gospel 
of the love of God and the kingdom of God.” 

Although one is inclined to demur occasionally at the author’s 
exegesis, and wonder whether he has not found in unlikely texts 
treasures of his own hiding, the tone of the book is exceptionally pure, 
and the tendency it exemplifies is full of promise.— W. W. FENN. 


Das Heil der Welt nach den Hauptstellen der heiligen Schrift in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Bewahrung dargestellt von J. Piening. (Calw 
und Stuttgart: Vereinsbuchhandlung, D. Gundert, 1898; pp. 568; 


M. 2.40.) The book is intended for devotional reading. Its short 
chapters are expositions of the great texts that have been pillars of 
Christian faith and life in all times. The chapters are not, however, 
isolated meditations, but are built up into a doctrinal whole in three 
parts: Unser Unheil; Der Heiland; and Das Heilim heiligen Geitste. 
We quote these titles in German, because the characteristic play upon 
the words is lost in English. The main peculiarity of the book is that 
it consists almost entirely of historical and biographical anecdotes and 
quotations, pleasantly woven together, and furnishing historical evi- 
dence for the power of the texts. This method does not strike as deep 
a note as the heart-utterance of a single mind, but it brings up the 
great cloud of witnesses and strengthens the consciousness of the 
church universal.—W. RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


The Significance of the Westminster Standards as a Creed. An 
Address Delivered before the Presbytery of New York, November 8, 
1897, on the occasion of the celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the completion of the Westminster Standards, 
by Benjamin B. Warfield, Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
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Princeton. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898; pp. 36; $0.75.) 
This is an intense little book glorifying the Westminster standards. 
It falls into three parts: (1) the historical conditions from the apos- 
tolic age leading up to the formation of the Westminster standards ; 
(2) their scientific quality in guarding against sacerdotalism and 
humanitarianism ; (3) their vital quality as an expression of spiritual 
religion. Professor Warfield is a survival of that old school of Presby- 
terian theologians represented in Drs. Thornwell, Breckenridge, Rice, 
Charles Hodge, A. A. Hodge, Skinner, and Dabney, who were all 
mighty men whose like will not be seen again. They revered the 
Westminster standards as the ultimate expression of divine truth. 
Professor Warfield finds them “the most complete, the most fully elabo- 
rated and carefully guarded, the most perfect, the most vital expres- 
sion that has ever been framed by the hand of man of all that enters 
into what we call evangelical religion, and of all that must be safe- 
guarded if evangelical religion is to persist in the world” (p. 2). They 
are “the final fixing in confessional language” (p. 13), “the ulti- 
mate crystallization” (p. 15), “the ultimate scientific enunciation,” 
“the final expression” (p. 24), etc., of the principles of evangelical 
religion. Thus ourauthor writes, utterly oblivious apparently of the fact 
that a large part of Protestant Christendom distinctly repudiates these 
symbols as the standard of their religious faith, and that the Reformed 
churches which nominally hold them do so less and less con amore each 
year, and with a considerable impulse toward either revising them or 
substituting other statements in their place. There is also a touch of 
the pharisaic assumption throughout the address, that a failure to 
follow the author in his reverence and esteem for the Westminister 
standards is due to a lack of spirituality Epwarp L. Curtis. 


Christentum und moderne Weltanschauung. Von Professor Dr. W. 
Heinzelmann. (Erfurt: Verlag von Carl Villaret, 1897; pp. 119; 
M. 1.20.) This brochure contains two papers; one on Der Kampf 
um die Weltanschauung; the other on Bildung und Christentum. 
The author's purpose in the first is to state clearly the nature of the 
opposition between a Christian theory of the universe and an anti- 
Christian one; for all Weltanschauungen, he says, ultimately reduce 
themselves to these two. In order that the nature and consequences 
of this antagonism may be the better realized, the’ greater part of the 
paper is devoted to its historical development. The statement of the 
essential nature of the Christian religion is an excellent one, and the 
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historical sketch of the successive phases of philosophical opposition 
to Christianity since its birth is clear and accurate. History is the 
best teacher and shows that this conflict is for the preservation of 
religion and morality, the church and the fatherland, culture and the 
home. The essay is well thought out and well written, but there is 
nothing in it strikingly original. The second paper is a republica- 
tion of an essay issued in 1874, and is designed to supplement the 
first by showing how Christianity and modern culture are to be recon- 
ciled. A distinction is made between Biidung and Kultur. The 
former term is applied either to the process or to the result of the 
development of all the sides and capabilities of a human being; the 
latter is applied in almost the same way to a community or people. 
The writer shows that Christianity not only gives a Bildung in 
harmony with worldly Bi/dung, but that it is the only power that 
enables a man to attain his highest development. There is likewise 
no contradiction between Christianity and Aultur. This can be 
shown, for example, in science and in art. The author performs his 
task at this point much better in the department of art than in that of 
science. In the latter he throws out some good observations of a 
general character, but does not touch upon any of the great questions 
that constitute the subjects of discussion in the reconciliation-literature 
of the day. One would think that an essay of this kind would not be 
hurt by a revision after twenty-five years.— Antworten der Vernunft auf 
die Fragen: Wozu Religion, Gebet und Kirche? Von Constantin Hasert. 
(Graz: Verlag von Ulrich Moser’s Buchhandlung, 1897; pp. 94; 
M.1.) We have here a series of dialogues between fictitious char- 
acters, in which an attempt is made to answer a great many popular 
and even vulgar objections against Christianity in general and Roman 
Catholicism in particular. Jesuitism also comes in for its share of 
vindication. The result is a queer mixture of things good, bad, and 
indifferent. Among the bad we find the following: ‘ Luther verfiihrte 
eine Nonne, Calvin wurde wegen Unzuchtsverbrechen landesverwiesen ” 
(p. 60). The repetition of such calumnies as these will certainly do no 
good to the Romish church, nor tend to increase our confidence in the 
author or our respect for him.— BENJAMIN LEwis Hopson. 


Die Anfinge des Evangelischen Bundes und seiner Pressthatigheit. 
Von D. Friedrich Nippold, Professor der Theologie in Jena. (Berlin: 
C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1897; pp. viii-+103; M. 1.60.) One of 
the organizers of the Evangelical Federation tells the story of its rise, 
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its inner conflicts, its purposes, and its agencies. The federation 
itself is an expression of the union of interests in the Protestant 
churches of Germany on behalf of the various Lutheran confessions, 
and in opposition to the dreaded encroachments of ultramontane 
influences in the state. The pamphlet requires in the reader a previ- 
ous knowledge of the ecclesiastical, dogmatic, and political parties of 
the German empire. The author explains the motives, the positions, 
and the arguments of the men who have composed the federation. 
Attempts at union have provoked criticism of partisans, and called out 
charges of disloyal compromise, and the historical review is really an 
apology for the participants. The booklet is a fragment of historical 
materials prepared by a well-informed participant in the movement.— 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Addresses to Women, Engaged in Church Work. By Right Rever- 
end, the Bishop of New York. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1898; pp. vi-+149; $1.) The five addresses, sent forth 
to the public in this volume, were delivered by Bishop Potter, of 
New York, on different occasions, ‘“‘at the service for women engaged 
in church work.” They were informal discourses, unwritten, save a 
few heads, and have just that degree of finish with which the spon- 


taneous thoughts of ascholar naturally clothe themselves. The subjects 
discussed are very important and practical. ‘The Great Exemplar,” 
“The Realm of Order,” “Ends and Instruments,” “Illusions and 
Ideals,” and “‘ Wholeness,” are weighty topics, unfolded with direct- 
ness, simplicity, clearness, and rare good sense. These addresses were 
an inspiration to those who heard them, and in their printed form will 
stimulate and help a multitude of readers.— GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


The Attractive Christ and Other Sermons. By Robert Stuart Mac- 
Arthur. (Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publication Society, 
1898; pp. 327; $1.) Dr. MacArthur has been the pastor of the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York city, for more than twenty-five years. 
He is one of the most popular preachers in his denomination, and has 
built up one of the largest congregations in New York. The present 
volume contains twenty sermons, which may be taken as fairly repre- 
sentative of his average pulpit work. While Dr. MacArthur’s success is 
due, in no small measure, to his strong and winning personality, his 
sermons, even when disassociated from the man, explain the preacher’s 
popularity. They are plain, direct, earnest, evangelical. Some of 
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them contain passages of great power. All of them exalt Jesus Christ 
and call men to better living. 

Dr. MacArthur is a topical preacher. Rarely does he devote any 
large portion of the sermon to what may be called exposition. The 
initial sermon of the volume affords a fair example of his method. 
Treating the words of Jesus, “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me,” he points out six characteristics of this 
drawing, viz.: personal, conditional, certain, gentle, comprehensive, 
evangelical. The most thoughtful sermon of the volume is that enti- 
tled “Greater Works.” This is not a sermon-reading age, but if those 
who read them wish that which is virile and free from all cant, they 
will find it in the sermons of the Calvary pastor.—LaTHAN A. CRAN- 
DALL. 


Ephemeriden des Isch-Schachefeth. Aus dem Tagebuch eines Ein- 
samen. Ausgewahlt u. herausgegeben von L. Rymarski. (Giitersloh : 
C. Bertelsmann, 1898; 2 vols.; pp. xii+ 352, xvi+ 341; M. 8.) We 
gather from the preface of the editor that the author concealed under 
the somewhat unfortunate pseudonym “Isch-Schachefeth” (man of 
consumption) was a German theologian living in America, who 
recorded his thoughts in his diary in disconnected essay form, with an 
eye, however, to publication. The two volumes, of 350 pages each, are 
merely a selection from the material in the editor’s hands. We ven- 
ture to think it might have been cut down to one volume; the poetry 
interspersed is hardly of sufficient poetical value to demand publica- 
tion, though some satirical passages are quite bright. The essays 
touch a long range of subjects, e¢. g., Faust and Cain’s wife, pessimism 
and biblical criticism, always from the point of view of a devout con- 
servative, looking out with good-humored contempt on the critical 
busybodies of his time. The tone is somewhat somber, but not at all 
depressing. The author was evidently a man of wide learning, with 
a wealth of historical and poetical allusion at his command. His 
thoughts are often really gezstreich and illuminating ; sometimes they 
drop to mere prettiness. Altogether it is a very German book and 
grows on one with the reading.—W. RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


John Williams, der Missionar der Siidsee, und die Londoner Siidsee- 
mission. Non Dr. W. F. Besser. (Berlin: Buchhandlung der Berliner 
Evangelischen Missionsgesellschaft, 1897; pp. 239; M. 2.) The first 
part of this book, 164 pages, is virtually a reprint of the third edition 
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of Dr. Besser’s popular biography of the martyr of Eromanga, with but 
a few corrections and additions. The second part, seventy-five pages, 
is new and from the pen of Pastor G. Kurze, of Bornshain, who gives 
succinctly the history of the London Missionary Society’s missions in 
the South Sea islands from the time of Williams to the present day. 
A very readable book.—Geschichte der Bawenda-Mission in Nord.- 
Transvaal. Von W.Griindler. (Berlin: sdid.,1897; pp. 102; M. 1.50.) 
This book is not a recital of great things done among the Bawenda 
negroes of south Africa, but a narrative of everyday experiences of 
the godly men and women the Berlin Missionary Society sent out dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years into this part of Africa. The book con- 
tains also'a short history of the Bawendas and a description of their 
country. It has copious illustrations and a good map. The book is 
well written and cannot but be stimulating to every believer in foreign 
missions. — Zagebuchblitter beschrieben wahrend der Jahre 1891 bis 1895 
in Sidafrika. Von Kathe Kiihne. (Berlin: 7did., 1897; pp. 110; bd., 
M. 1.50.).— Berliner Mission im Njassa-Lande. Von M. Eitner. (Berlin: 
ibid., 1897; pp. 102; M. 1.) Up to a few years ago the missionary 
literature in the German language was almost wholly the product of 
men, German women having as yet contributed little or nothing of 
importance to it. We, therefore, hail with undisguised joy two books 
which, we trust, will mark an epoch in a field where woman’s sphere 
of activity is so serviceable and so large, and where she surely has a 
right to be heard. Miss Kiihne, the authoress of the first book under 
review, was for many years a teacher in a mission school in the Orange 
Freestate, and has traveled a great deal. Her judgment of the things 
seen is exceptionally impartial, and her narrative interesting and 
instructive. Martha Eitner has undertaken to sketch the history of 
the Berlin Nyassa Mission, on the northern and eastern shore of Lake 
Nyassa in central Africa. Forty-two pages are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the country and its people, and the rest of the book contains 
the history of the mission station of the Berlin society. The authoress 
has had access to the reports of the missionaries, and has thrown this 
material into a connected narrative of great interest and instruction.— 
A. J. RAMAKER. 
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